CHILTERN and VALE 


FARMING 


EXPLAINED © 
According to the lateſt lmprovements. 


By the Author of the PR ac TICAL FARMER; 
Or, the HERTFORDSHIRE HusSBANDMAN: 


Tm neceſſary forall Landlords and Tenants of either "nw 
Graſs, or Wood Grounds. 


CONTAINING, 


1. The Nature and Improvement of the 

= Clays, four Loams, four Gravels, 

ur Chalks, and thfee Sands, with 

an Account of the Nature and Uſe 
of Stones in the common Fields. 

IT. The Nature and Improvement of the 
Oak, ſhewing ſeven ſeveral ways to 
obtain a Wood thereof, alſo of the 
Beech, the manner of ertracting its 
Sap after three different Methods for 
its long duration. The Aſh, Elm, 
Witch-elr, Horn- beam, Maple, 
Lime, Sycamore, Horſe and Sweet 
Cheſnut, Walnut, Haſle, White-elder, 


and the caſe of the Black-cherry. 


And alſo of the Aſp, Sallow, Poplar, 
Alder, and other Aquaticks, 

III. Of the Excellency of the White- 
lamas-wheat, and all other Wheats, 
Barley,Rye, Oats,Peas, Beans, Thet- 
ches and Tills, with a Copy of two 
Letters from William Hayton Eſq; 
of Clarkenwell, and the Author's 
Anſwer concerning the Propagating 
of Wheat and Rye in Northumber- 
land. Alſo an Eftimate of the Loſs 
and Profit of Crops for the Year . 

IV. Of natural and artificial G 
being Remarks on à late — 5 
Writings on Trefoil, Clover, St. 
-Foyne, Lucern, Rye-graſs and Cow - 
graſs: Alſo a Method how to ſave 

, the difficult Seed of Lucern. 

V. Of "OO and — their Origin 


and Nature, their Miſchiefs and Pre- 
ventions. 

VI. Of P.oughing in general, being a 
full Explanation of broad Land pl-augh- 
ing, Bouting up, Thoroughizg-down, 
fourThoroughing, Hacking or Comb- 
ing ; alſo the Vale way of ridging up 
and caſting down: With Deſcriptions 
and Dimenſions of the Wheel-ploughs, 
alſo of the Foot, Creeper, Kentiſn, 
Newmaket, and a new invented light 

| Plough that does almoſt double work 
with the ſame Horſes that draws a 
Angle one. 

VII. Of ſowing in general. 

VIII. Of Seeds, and to know the good 
from the bad. 

IX. Of Weeds in general, their Miſ- 
chiefs and Cares. 

X. Of an invaluable Liquor never be- 


fore publiſhed, to ſteep Grain in for - 


Sowing- 


XI. Of bew Method of Horſe-hough- 


ing, its Advantages and Diſadvantages. 
XII. Of Turneps, and how to ſave them 
from the Slug, Fly and Caterpillar. 
XIII. Salt, its ſeveral Uſes on Ploughed 
and Sward-grounds, and of the _— 
tities that may be neceſſarily con 
ed in one Year, by a fifty Pound a 
ear Farmer. 
XIV, Of Manures in general, their Na+ 
tures and Uſes on proper Soils, &c, 
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BOOKS Printed for T. Osszonn= is 
Gray's-Inn. | 


tice of Farming, By Wilkam Elli, a Farmer, of 

Litth Gaddeſden, near Hempſtead in Hertfordfire, in 

oy Volumes, Price bound, One Pound, Eleven Shillings, and 
ence, 


T2 Moptrn HusBanDMAN : Or, The Preſent Prac- 


VOL. I, For the Month of January. 

Of Seed ſown, when and where. Sowing Peaſe ſeveral 
Ways, Converting Meadow into Corn Ground, Preparing 
Arable Land for Barley. A Bankin -plovgh, for deſtroyin 
Ant-hills. A Three-wheel, and a Pulley rill-plough, wit 
the Horſe-break, ſent a Gentleman. Bites of Horſe-dealers. 
Sheep killed by Feeding on Turneps. Copies of Letters, &c. 

| For February. | 

A Diſcovery of four excellent new Wheats. Of Sowing 
Wheat, Setting Peaſe and Beans. How Corn may be got, 
ſeven Years together, in the ſame Field, without any Dreſſing. 
How to farm without any Cattle, but Horſes. Letters, &c. 
New Inſtrument to plough and hough all at once. 7-5 and 
Englib Methods of planting Potatoes. New Account of Graſs- 
ſeeds. To convert Arable Land into Meadow. How the laſt 
Drill Huſbandry employs =o Men, and eaſes Pariſh Rates. 

or March. 

Sowing Wheat. Ways to ſow and improve Barley Crops. 
Sowing Oats, Peaſe, Thetches, and Tills, different Ways. Sow- 
ing Artificial Graſs-ſeeds. A new profitable Sort of Swing- 
plough. Rolling Corn and Graſs Ground. A new and moſt | 
valuable ſmall cheap Tool, that effectually ſelects the largeſt 
Corns of Wheat and Barley for Seed, and frees it from all Soil 
whatſoever, and thus ſupplies the great thirty Pound Wire- 


VOL. II. For the Month of April. 

How a Field was ſown wrong, to a Farmer's Loſs. Sowing 
Corn by the Drill-plough. A Gentleman improved his Eſtate 
by this Author's Directions. A Plough to plow Marſh Lands, 
Several Accounts from divers Parts, of Improvements made, 
that may ſerve for the Imitation of others. 

For May. | 

Of Ploughs and Plowing. Of Barley and Wheat. Weeds, 
and their Cure. Manures and Dreſſings. Artificial Graſſes. 
Bulls, Cows, and Calves. Of makin ſe and Butter many 

D fy Ways. 


Books Printed for T. Oſborne. | 


Ways. Hogs and Sheep. Of Turneps. Making and repair. 
ing Roads. Horles, Mares, and Colts. - 6 * 
| For june. * — 
Drill-ploughs, Horſe- break, and Hand- inſtruments for im- 
pare Corn, and other Vegetables, in the cheapeſt Manner, 
Ma Dairy, and how the reſt Ground may be improved 
for it to a vaſt Advantage. This was Way of ſuckling Houſe- 
lambs, as performed by the Meadow- farmer, and the 8 
farmer, ſo plainly wrote of, that thoſe, who never ſaw this 
Work done, may eaſily become Maſters of this curious Art, 
by which Cities and great Towns may cheaply enjoy this de- 
licate Meat. Proper Plowings. Of making natural Hay. Of 
Sheering Sheep. The Nature and Value of the ſeveral Sorts 
of Wools of Great Britain; and how it is run to Fance. Of 
Pole Cows and Bulls, Sowing Turneps, and ſaving their Seed. 
Improving Corn, Hops, Cows, Calves, Sheep, Lambs, and Bees, 
Eighteen Ways to deſtroy Rats and Mice, Fc. | 
_— OL. III. For the Month of July. 
Plowing to be 1 Caſes of right and wrong Plow- 
ing. To ſecure Turneps, Coleworts, Flax, and many Things 
from the Fly, To improve Coleworts. The Cutting and Inn- 
ing of Peaſe and French Wheat. To make Calf's Fleſh white, 
_ To prevent and cure Diſeaſes in Beaſts, To make Butter and 
_ Cheeſe from Clover-graſs, and to make ſalt Butter freſh, Of 

Hops, and to preſerve Eggs. To breed Pheaſants by Farmers, 


and white Peacoks. How to Never Peat, and the Uſe of ity; 


Aſhes, 
For Auguſt, 
To cut and get in Crops of Wheat. Caſes of Wheat-crops, 
| Curing damp Wheat. To improve the Price of Corn. To 
cut and get in Rye, Barley, Oats, and other Crops, Of a Flax 
Crop, and to improve it after Cutting. To improve Clover. 
Neceſſary Plowings, Hop Plantations, and managing a ſecond 
Crop of Hay. Bees, and a Receipt to cure the Murrain. 
MM For September. 

Sowing Wheat in different Forms. How Wheat becomes 
ſmutty, To ſow Rye. Of ſeveral Sorts of Flax and Hemp. 
Picking Hops, and Curing them. Engl; and Ir Ways of 
Di ging and Preſerving Potatoes. To enjoy a St, Fyne Crop 
a Year Jooner than ordinary. Of the Gypſy, and other Va- 

rants, how they damage the Farmer; with a Hiſtory of their 
Actions. Sowing Winter Thetches, The good and bad Pro- 
perties of Incloſure, | 
VOL IV. For the Math of October. 


Character of ſeyeral Wheats, their proper Soils. Fhangins 
bp Seed. 


Books Printed fer T. Oſborn 

Seed. Degeneracy of Wheat ſeed. To prepare Wheat for 
Sowing. How one loſt, and another got, by uſing the ſame 
Manure. Obſervations on Dr. Plt's Huſbandry. Caſes of 
| Landlords and Tenants. Liquorice Plantations. Welch Sheep. 


Of Fairs and Statutes for hiring Setvants: Of Tythes, and 
Law-ſuits about them. ' 


For November, | 

Plowings in Vale and Chilern. Fattening Bullocks and 
Sheep on Turneps, and Hoarding Turneps. A Perſon made 
60 J. of an Acre of Carrots. A Farmer's Cow thought be- 
witched, though ſtarved. Dungs and Manures. Difference of 
Graſſes. Keeping Horſes in Health. Gelding Rams. Caſes 
of Sheep. A Gentleman improved his Eſtate by curious Seeds 
and Sets. Making impregnable Fences. 

| ; For December. &.* (9 

Sowing Wheat, with Caſes of the ſame; How wicked Far- _ 
mers have ſhortened their Crops, io leſſen the Parſon's Tythes. 
How ſome have got Crops but once in three Years. To pre- 
vent Accidents to Sheep while Feeding on Turneps. Thraſhing 
and Cleaning Corn. Different Meaſures, their Damage. How 
American Planters wrong England, in the Importation of Corn 
into Europe. The Uſe luck of Dogs. Of Salt-petre, by Dr. 
Allen. How a Gentleman ſound Peat-earth in his Eſtate, by 
this Author's Directions. 

- VOL. V. 


The Timber-Tree Improved: Or, the beſt Practical Methods of 
Improving different Lands with proper Timber ; and thoſe 
Fruit-Trees whoſe Woods make the moſt profitable Returns 
to their Owners, according to the new Inventions, by the 
Plough, Harrow, and other Methods moſt approved of. 

CONTAINING, | 
1. Seven different Ways of improving the Oak, with Re- 
marks on the ſame. - | 
2. The Nature and Improvement of the Beech. 
3. To taiſe a Beech Wood from Seeds and Sets. 
4. Tranſplanting large Beeches. 
$. To raiſe a Beech Hedge by Seeds or Sets. 
6. Of the Nature and Improvement of the Elm, Witch-Elm, 
hs Pollard-Aſh, Aſhen-Stems, Standard-Aſh, Walnut, Black 
herry. * 


7 Reaſons humbly offered for the common Uſe of the Black 
Cherry. | | 

8. Of the Horn- Bean, or Horn- Beech; Lime-Tree, Horſe- 
Cheſnut, Maple, Haſle, Fir. tree, Sycamore, Sallow, Aſp, 
White-wood, Poplar and Arbel, Alder, Whithy and Willcw, 
Oſiers, White-Elder, Pear-tree, &c. * | PART. 


Books Printed for T. Oſborne. 
Fay PART II. 


| CONTAINING, 
1. The Nature and Uſes of Foreign and Bri/h Timber - trees. 


2. Of Oak; a profitable Account of it from Tradeſmen, with 


- ſeveral Caſes relating to this Timber. To know if Trees are 
ſound or unſound, as they ſtand, or after Felling. Why Poſts, 
that are burnt at one End to laſt long, laſt the leſs Time 
for it. How to make Timber more durable, than in the com- 
| _ Way ; with twenty other Improvements relating to the 

3. Of Aſh; how to make an impregnable Live-fence, with 
this Sort of Tree, for Parks and Fields, to immenſe Profit, 

4. Of Beech; how to make it laſt near as long as Heart of 
Oak. How Beech was ſo managed, as to be ſold to a London 


Chair-maker for Walnut tree. A remarkable Example of many 


reat Breeches being rotted, as they ſtood, by the Ignorance of 
eir Owner; with fifteen other Particulars relating to this Tree; 

5. Ten Sorts of Improvements of the Elm. 

6. Eight Improvements of the Walnut-tree. 

7. Of the M 

num Vitæ Tree, Whip-Beam, Holly, Witch Elm, Horn-Beech, 
Yew, and Box- tree; Pine of Fir- tree, Cypreſs-tree, Black 
Cherry, Cedar, Sweet and Horſe Cheſnut, Juniper, Haſle and 
Fill-berd, Pear - tree, Apple and Crab, Barberry- tree, Almond- 
tree, Plum- tree, Quince, Mulberry, White and Red Elder- 
tree, Black and White-thorn, Aſp, Poplar, Alder, Willow, 
White-wood, Sallow, Withy and Gen, Medlar, and Service- 
tree, Ivy, Furz, and Whins, Tc. | 

Beautifully printed in Six large Volumes in Octavo, adorned with 

Maps, and Variety of Copper-Plates, Medal, &c. with an In- 

dex to each Volume, dedicated to Admiral Vernon, Price bound 

i/. 103. 

A New and Accurate Tranſlation of the Rowan Hisrorr, 
by Titus Livius: Giving an Account of the Religious, Civil, 
and Military Cuſtoms of the Antient Romans : With the En- 
tire Supplement of John Freinſbeim, and illuſtrated with Geogra- 
phical and Chronological Notes. Tranſlated by a Society of 
Gentlemen, and publiſhed by John Hay, Eſq; 

ExTRracT from the PrEpace. 

« The Beauty and Elevation of his Stile is equal to the 
& Greatneſs and Glory of the People whoſe Story he writes: 
«« He is every where luminous, intelligible and. agreeable ;. but 
* when he enters into important Aﬀairs, he riſes even above 


« himſelf, to treat them with peculiar Attention, and a kind 


« of Self-delight and Complacency : He renders the Action he 
„ « deſcnibes 


aple, Bay-tree, Sycamore, Birch, Laurel, Zig- | 
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9. . T is certain that no Profeſſim is in re 
fil in this World than this of Agrt- 
| 9 BE culture, and as truly has, from its vaſt 
n ; ; 
BI 4 variety of depending Objects, very nu- 
Commune merous Uncertainties attending it, be- 
des the Management of the \ rant and flothful 1 
and therefore experimental Rules of different Gaſes 
are the more neceſſary to be imparted, not only to the 
vulgar and unſkilful, but alſo to the more juditious 
2 learned, becauſe every Man, even of this latter 
Claſs, has not the ſame Opportunity, nor does he think 
or att alike. | 
I am very ſenſible that the Subjeft of Foreſt-trees 
has been ſet forth by able Hands; but as my Refidence 
is conſtantly among jt them, and I employ Workmen in 
their Management in that part of the Country moſt 
famed for ſuch Artificers, I may have come by ſome 
uſeful Secrets which others have miſſed, aiid have here 
treated on moſt of thoſe Sorts, except the Scarlet and 
Evergreen-Oaks, whoſe Acorus being to be bought in 
London, may be propagated at Diſcretion, Not that I 
would be underſtood to depreciate the: Merits of others, 
for I am of Opinion, whoever has lent but a little Fiu- 
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| "The PREFACE. 
ger towards the Imprevement of this 'moſt uſeful and 
boundleſs Science deferves Encouragement : But ] bere 
muſt alſo obſerve, that as I occupy my own Farm and 


the Glebe-land of our Pariſh, containing in all twenty 


four incloſed Fields of ſeveral Sorts of Soils , I have 
bad a very fauourable Opporiunity, almoſt twenty Tears 
together, in a Couniry where Farmers are allowed in 
the general to excel all others in this Kingdom, to make 
my Obſervations, Collections and Experiments; and ſo 
great a difference there now is, belween the preſent and 
the former Practice of Agriculture, as made an old ſa- 


gacious Farmer, who bas acquired a good Eſtate by bis 


Induſtry, and is now living, ſay, that he thought be 
bad been aſleep theſe forty Years paſt; alluding to bis 

erroneous Ways and the preſent new Improvements, 
which are ſo vaſtly different from our Fore- fathers Ma- 
nagement, that mare Grain-fruit and Cattle are obtain- 


ed now in one, than formerly in two or three Acres, 


beſides the Knowledge of employing the Ground in the 
Falliw-feaſon or third Summer, to the great enriching 


of it, which beretofore uſed to be loſt : Nor indeed could 


many Tenants pay their raiſed Rents, were it not for 
' theſe Improvements, as may plainly appear by the fol- 
lowing Accounts of Soils, Grains,Graſſes, Manures, &c. 
And for want of this Husbandry many Eſtates and Fa- 
milies have come to Ruin that I could mention, were it 
not too long for my preſent Purpoſe ;, befides London- 
ers, who ſometimes precipitate themſelves into ſuch Un- 
dertakings by Purchaſe, &c. who are at the ſame time 
* greateſt Strangers to it: Others juſt come from the 
Seminary of Learning, and only armed with Theory, ſuc- 
ceed their Parent in the Poſſeſſim of a large Eſtate : 
Others again that are brought up on the Spot, but by 
Youth, or Imperfection of Parts, are obliged to be guided 
: by theirbead Servant or Ploughman, who even then are 


under 
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The PREFACE: 
under the greateſt Riſque of his Honeſty, and if be prove 
a Villain, then woe to the Maſter. N 9 5 
Since the Publication of my firſt Book, a Gentleman 
of a conſiderable Eſtate Told me be was going to take one 
of his Farms into his Hands of three Hundred a Year, 
and that be did not doubt but that, what with obſerv- 
ing his Neighbours Management, and regaling them now 
and then into a free Converſation, he ſhould go on as 
well as they; but this Notion has proved fatal to many, 
eſpecially in the Chiltern Country ;, for to ſay the Truth, 
the common. Farmer is as ſubtle a Man in bis way as 
any Mechanick whatſoever, and will be ſo far from 
leading any Gentleman into the true Method of Farming, 
that moſt. of them very juſtly bold it as contrary to ther 
Intereſt ; for, ſay. they, if this is encouraged, how ſhall 
we come by Farms to occupy ? A Captain of a Man of 
War in Queen Anne*s Peace, bought a large Farm, 
beld it in his Hands, and told his Friends he would get 
Money by out-witting the Farmer; the Reſult was, after 
ſome Years laſt paſt , one of bis Friends aſted him bow 
Bis Project ſucceeded; his Anſwer was, that he thought 
it not in the Power of Man to be loo cunning for them ; 
and it is well for them they are ſo, conſidering the ma- 
ny Diſcouragements they often meet with from the Extre- 
mities of the Weather, from Beaſts, Inſefts, and the 
greateſt of all others the worſt ſort of Men, who 
take all Aavantages to pilfer from the Farmer his fut 
Sheep, Turneps, Corn, Fruit, and many other Things. 

For theſe Reaſons, . the World may eafily ſee how 
vaſtly uſeful experimental Rules and Cautions are to the © 
Youth, Heir, Gentleman, unexperienced Farmer, and 
even to the Foreigner, who may here be let into the my- 
fterious Economy of true Farming, and ſo avoid the 
Curſe of running themſelves out by Miſmanagement and 
Impoſitions, before they enjoy the Bleſſing of Profit, and 
become tolerable Maſters of Husbanary. Ian 
tet” | 


The PREFACE. 
1 am the firſt that has publiſhed that invaluable Re- 
2 ſteeping Barley and other Grain in the moſt fer- 
tile Liquor that ever was invented in this Nation; alſo 
the Misfortunes attending Trefoil-graſs,&c. which in a 
great meaſure I have made appear in the following 
Sheets: But as two Letters came lately to my Hands 

om à Gentleman in London, and I anſwered them on 
the 18th of February laſt, 1732. it happened to be 
too late to inſert their uſcful Copies in this Book, but I 
intend to print them in my next Work. The Caſe 
was this, he being about to give Orders for converting 
a ten Acres ploughed Field into a Meadow, wrote for 
my Advice, telling me he thought to ſow Clover and Tre- 
foil with his Hay-ſeeds amongſt his Barlo, aubich indeed 
he might juſtly think proper from what has been printed 
in Commendation of Trefoil for this purpoſe ; but I 
wrote him, that if this had been done, he would conſe- 
quently loſe moſt of his Charges and Time, for that 
the Trefoil-ſeed is a moſt wrong ſort to accompany the 
Hay-ſeed by reaſon it is one of, if not the greateſt and 
thickeſt Brancher of all others; by which Property it 
would ſmother and kill not only the tender Sprout of 
the natural Graſs, but alſo the very Weeds under its 
_ horizontal Cover: Net this is only one part of the Miſe 
chief this artificial Graſs is ſubjett to, as 1 have in this 
Book made appear by my Remarks on a late Author's . 
' Writings on this and other Graſſes. And therefore if I 
| bad adviſed the Gentleman to lay down his Ground in 
this manner, I ſhould have ated the part of a down- 
right Theory Author, who takes verbal Relations from 
1 know not who, and not having Fudgment enough in 
Agriculture to chuſe the better part and leave out the 


Boots Printed for T. Oſborne. 

« deſcribes preſent ; he ſets it before the Eyes ; he does not 
4% relate it, he ſhews it: He paints the Genius and Characters 
„ of Perſonages he brings upon the Stage after Nature, and 
« puts into their Mouths Words which are always conformable 
« to their Sentiments and different Situations. In ſhort, he 
« has the wonderful Art of keeping his Readers in fo pleaſing 
« Suſpence by the Variety of Events, and to engage their 
« Curioſity ſo ſtrangely, that they cannot quit his Relation of 
* an Incident, till it is entirely at an End.“ | 

A ColleQion of Voyages and Travels; confiſting of au- 
thentic Writers in our own Tongue, which have not been 
collected before in Eng/s ; or, have only 4 era in Epito- 
me in other Collections: And continued with others of Note 
that have publiſhed Hiſtories, Voyages, Travels, Journals, or 
Diſcoveries, 'in the Englih, Latin, French, Lalian, Spaniſh, 
Portugueſe, Dutch or German Tongues : Relating to any Part 
of the Continent of Aa, Africa, America, Europe, or the II- 
lands thereof, from the earlieſt Account, to the preſent Time: 
Digeſted according to the Parts of the World to which they re- 
late ; with Hiſtorical IntroduQtions to each Account, contain- 
ing the Lives of their Authors, or what elſe can be diſcovered, 
and is thought neceſſary to inform and entertain the Reader. 
With great Variety of uſeful Charts and Maps, and Cuts of the 

reateſt Curioſities to be found recorded in the Courſe of this 
ork, engraven on Copper Plates. Compiled from the curi- 
ous. and valuable Library of the late Earl of Oxford. Inter- 
ſperſed and illuſtrated with ſome general Account of the Diſ- 
covery of each Country, or an Abſtract of it's Hiſtories, a Diſ- 
| ſertation on it's Government, Religion, &c., and with many 
uſeful Notes, Original Letters, Papers, Letters Parents, Char- 
ters, Achs of Parliament, c. proper to explain many obſcure 
N 0) which are too often found in other Collections 
this Kind. 

A Treatiſe of all Sorts of Foods, both animal and vegeta- 
ble: Alſo of Drinkables : Giving an Account how to chuſe 
the beſt Sort of all Kinds; of the good and bad Effects they 
produce; the Principles they abound with; the Time, Age 
and Conſtitution they are adapted to, Wherein their Nature 
and Uſe is explained according to the Sentiments of the moſt 
eminent Phyſicians and Naturaliſts ancient and modern. The 
whole divided into one hundred ſeventy-ſix Chapters. With 
Remarks upon each. Written originally in French, by the 
learned M, L. Lemery, Phyſician to the King, and Member of 
the Royal Academy. Tranſlated by D. Hay, M. D. To 
which is added, an Introduction treating of Foods in general: 
A Table of the Chapters, and an alphabetical Index. A 


Work 
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Books Printed for T. Oſborne, 
Work of univerſal Uſe to all who are inclined to know the 


good or bad Qualities of what they eat or drink. Neatly | 


inted in a Pocket Volume, Price 4s. 6d. 

The Approbation of the Dean. and Doctors Regent of the 
Faculty of Phyſick, in the Univerſity of Paris. * 

© The underwritten Doctor Regent, and Dean of the Fa- 
«* culty of Phyſick in the Univerſity of Paris, do certify, 
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The PREFACE, 


T thought it time to uſher into the World a plain and 
experienced Account of the Plough, fince I underſtand 
ſeveral have declared the Benefits of Grain, Graſs, Wood, 
and many other Things, but 1 never yet met with an 
ample 1 how they are brought to paſs by the true 
Knowledge and Uſe of that tranſcendent Inſtrument. A. 
. new Wheel-plough being invented and brought into uſe 
for the firſt time in January laſt, 1732. I have not 
Dieen ſo particular in the Chapter of Plougbing, to write 
its Deſcription and Dimenſions, as I here ſhall be. It is 
a fingle-beamed Plough, ten Foot long with two Sharrs, 
the Bob-tail and the common Sort, two broad Boards, 
two Coulters, and only one fixed Staple. It will do near 
double the Work of the common Sort, becauſe it ploughs 
two Thoroughs at once in the Wheat-ſtitch for ſowing of 
Beans and Peas, and in broad Land ploughing, &c. it 
may be drawn in ſome Ground very well with four and 
froe Horſes, as I have experienced, and in moſt with ſix: 
By which it ſaves almoſt half the Time, half the Horſes 
Prevender, half the Charge of the Ploughman and Boy, 
&c. and ploughs the Earth rather cleaner than the ſingle 
one; is eaſier and ſteadier for the Ploughman, except 
on turning at the Lands end, and not a great deal hard- 
er for the Hor ſes, its two Sbarrs weighing no more than 
fifty two Pound, which ſome ſingle ones will do; in ſhort, 
it is a moſt excellent Plough, that I hepe will be made 
uſe of in time throughout the King*s Dominions. 

And it is my Opinion, that when the Practice of Hug- 
bandry can be made more familiar to an ordinary Capa- 
city, and more delighiful to the brighter Genius by, the 
true Relations and Practice of Things as they reſult from 
Experience, there will be more Gentlemen than ever oc- 
cupy themſebves in a Country Life, and then will find, 
as one of them was pleaſed to ſay, more Pleaſure in one 
Day in the Country, than London could produce in a 


Month; 
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Month: Wherefore I doubt not but that a Country Life 
will be more and more hereafter in greater Eſteem than 
ever, and more eagerly purſued by the abler Sort, whoſe 
Abilities are capable of ſuch Undertakings, without which 
.  #he Country indeed is rather a more melancholy Situa- 
tion than the Torn; but where ſuch Perſons are engaged 


An the Occupation of ' Farms, Plantations, or ſpacious 


Gardens, it is here, and from this Scene of Exerciſe 
that Health, Wealth and Pleaſure derive, and as the 
Reverend My. Lawrence ſaid, he believes an Angel 
would prefer, if he was confined to this lower Region. 

There are ſome, I am very ſenſible, that are apt to 
cavil with, or condemn: a thing meer/y for its being new, 
or that the ſame has been wrote on before, as if a Sub- 
ject could not be further improved; but whoever will 
. without Prejudice conſider the practical and rational 
part of the following Chapters, may aſſuredly find their 
Expettation anſwered, if their ſeveral Rules are cloſely 
- followed, by which the King's Revenue will be ſurely 
. augmented, and Great Britain, Ireland, and bis Maje- 
ſties Plantations in America, in all probability, vaſtly en- 
creaſed in plenty of Grain, Graſs, Word and Catileywhich 
Rules are here freely expoſed, not in chimerical Notions, 
but in ſolid Truths, not in relations of things taken upon 
Truſt, and furniſhed up by a politer Pen than my own, - 
Fut in experimental Facts delivered in their true native 
ruſtick Dreſ. 

What I have bere, treated on is now made plain to a 
mean Capacity, and particularly that moſt neceſſary and 
moſt intricate part of Farming, the Nature of Soils, 
Manures, the ſeveral forts of Ploughs and their Ope- 
. rations, with many other Things v: ver before ſo amp 
done as I know of in any other Book whatſoever, accord. 
ing to the new and lateſt. Practice in Husbandry. 
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9. the Gs Culture, and Improvement of | 
- So1Ls, | 


Har thought it moſt cy” 
ge as well as previous to the follow- 
ing Book, to begin with an Ex- 

Wee planation 'of the very beſt Part of 
Hubandry, which I think is juſtly included 
in 3h ſeyeral Terms of the Ne, Culture, 
__ Nele 
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ment. The Chiltern, or hilly Country e- 
in theſe Subjects, by reaſon it is moſtly en- 
hurlucky and gravelly Grounds, and ſeveral 


other Sorts, that abound more or leſs with 
Parts of theſe Earths. While the fertile Vale 


2 * - 
r r 
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- ther, than the black Loams or blueiſh mar- 
ly Clays in open Fields, that are commonly 


Tilth or Condition for Corn, than this of 
ours, and with a great deal of leſs Charge 


not ſhatter nor crumble by a little Froſt, 
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Melioration, and Improvements of Soils; as ä 


therein lying the chief Foundation of After- 
ſucceſs, in the Growth of Corn, Graſs and 
Trees: And from this Oeconomy does many 


Branches of this moſt uſeful Part of Agricul- 


I ſhall therefore particularly illuſtrate the 
Benefits, as well as expoſe the ſad Effects 
that ariſe from their good or bad Manage- 


ſpecially, is more than ordinarily concerned 


cloſed, and conſiſts in diyerſity of Soils, of 
Clays, Loams, Sands, Chalk, ſtony Ground, 


or low Country runs chiefly but in little o. 


under one and the ſame Management of Cul- 
ture; and is cafier by far brought into a 


and Trouble; for there, they are often afraid 
of being too fine, eſpecially for their Beans, 
while we here ate in as much Concern. of 
fearing the Corn is bound in by the hard 
tenacious Nature of our Earth: That will 


or. working as that in the Vale will; where 
they are generally Strangers to a very m_ 
: while 
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ile we in the upper Grounds, in many Pla- 


1 
7 
: 

0 


ces, are forced to plow amongſt but little 
elſe, It is therefore computed, that 5 l. 


will go as fat in a Smith's Bill in the Vale, 


as 15 will in the Chiltern, and it is in this 
latter that the plowed Ground lets for more, 
even for 20 f. an Acre, when the beſt of theirs 
but for 9. The Vale alfo is free from the 
exorbitant Charge of chalking the Ground, 
or drefling it with Soot,. - Coney-clipping, 
Horn-ſhavings, Rags, Hoofs-hair and Aſhes, 
which are Yearly bought by many of the 
Chiltern Farmers; ſo that. I have known 
ſome of the Occupiers of gravelly Soils, fay, 
they muſt lay out the Value of an indifferent | 
Crop in dreſſing, before they can get a full 
one into the Barn. When th 7 in the Vale 
do all with their Fold, and Dungs that 
are made from their own Cattle and Fowls. 
And even ſome of their Ground (but-rarely) 


is exempted from this, as that of Chedington- 


Hill in Bucks, part of which belongs 19 547 
| at 1 
help'd a Gentleman to about 12 Years fince, 
a very eaſy Purchaſe, ſome of which has 
had no Dreſſing on it in the Memory of 
Man, and yet the Grain is frequently too 


rank : And therefore as the Rents and 


Charges in the Chiltern far exceed thoſe: of - 
the / Vale, it has been made a neceflitous. 
Study, how to manage theſe encloſed high- 
Grounds, ſo as to make them anſwer their 

; e racked 
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racked Rents and extraordinary Charges : 
This has produced ſeveral new Improve- 
ments by Turneps, Foreign Grafles, Planta- 
tions of Fruit-Trees in ploughed Fields ; as 
alſo the various kinds of Dreflings utterly 
unknown, at. leaſt unpractiſed by our Fore- 
_ fathers, and the preſent Vale Farmers. Yet 
ſtill are not theſe great beneficial Alterations 
adher'd to, and made uſe of by many in the 
Chiltern at this Day, who are ſo byaſſed by 
their Anceſtors Methods (as I have already 
more 'amply. obſerved) as ngt to admit of new 
Rationales, tho of ever ſo great Importance, 
and this is ſo very common, that many will 
jaſtify (or at leaſt endeavour it) the third 
Year's Ground laying fallow, which indeed 
is putting the Encloſure almoſt on the ſame 
Footing with an open Vale Field, but this ob- 
ſtinate Abſurdity brings them under leſs 
Profit, than thoſe that huſband their Ground 
. otherways. . But there is a worſe Cauſe of 
Complaint than the former, that is, their 
ſowing Oorn, and Foreign Graſs-ſeed and 
Turneps, in furly, four Tilths, which is ge- 
nerally ſo fatal to the Owner, as to wrong 
him ſometimes of half his Crop. For in this 
Caſe, the Honey- ſuckle, Horſe- gold, Crow- 
needle, May-weed, Black-bennet, Cliver, 
and Tyne-weed, which laſt is a Sort like 
a wild Thetch, and will climb and- twiſt 
 Cliver-like, haul and pull down a whole 
Field of Wheat, growing ſometimes 3 or 4 
15 e | Foot 
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Foot high; theſe with the Thiſtles, and 

many others when they get the Dominion, 
is, up Weed and down Corn, as it happen d 
in many Places in the Chiltern this wet and 

long cold Spring that held to the laſt of May, 
1732. And this Piece of ill Huſbandry is 
occaſioned, not only for want of frequent 
Ploughings in their- proper Seaſons, but of- 
ten by the Ignorance and Idleneſs of the 
Plowman, who either goes ſo ſhallow, or 
plows his Thoroughs ſo wide, or miſſes Part 
of the Ground. An Inſtan@ of which I ne- 
ver knew more clearly exemplified, than in 
two neighbouring Farmers, that occupied 
each their own Farm, one of 70 J. the o- 
ther of 24 J. per Annum; the former, who 
had rather the better Land, kept generally 
Plowboys inſtead of Plowmen, who but. 
half plowed his Ground, and that not often 
enough, would ſow a Piece of Land twenty 
Years together with Corn, and in this man- 
ner went on in many other things, till it 
brought him under ſuch an Odium, that the 
Country cried out he was an Enemy to the 
Commonwealth. 'So that the leaſt Farmer 
had generally the moſt Grain, who managed 
his Ground in true Order; for which very 
Reaſon, ſome Plowmen are cheaper at 10 J. 
a Year, than others at 5 J. and to ſay the 
Truth, there is no ſuch Thing as right Farm- 
ing without him, who will at one ſkilful 
Plowing do the Ground more good, than two 
B 3 or 
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or three, and for a great deal leſs C 
This I have thoroughly experienced in 
ſeveral Plowmen, that I have ks por 
kept, and I think I can fay there is not above 
one in ſix that is a right Workman, even in 
this our celebrated Country, which by ma- 
ny is accounted a fort of Nurſery, for the 
Men of this Profeſſion. There are four Ways 
of preparing and meliorating the Ground: 
The firſt is by good Ploughings, and this 
May may juſtly be ſaid to be the beſt of all 
others. The ſeond is by mixing of Earths. 
The third by Dungings and other Dreflings, 
and the fourth is by reſting the Ground 
chiefly by ſowed Grafles. By Ploughings it 
is that the moſt ſtubborn Earth is reduced, 
and brought under a different Power ; from 
a hard, ſtiff, clotty and fixed Subſtance, in- 
to a ſoft, looſe and hollow one ; whereby i it is 
made a fit Receiver, and kind Entertainer of 
all thoſe Seeds and Plants, which it would 
 otherways either utterly refuſe, or not admit its 
fertile Qualities into the ſame, in a due Propor- 
tion: It is this that made the firſt alian Plow- 
man be accuſed of practiſing the Magick Art, 
becauſe he had much greater Crops than bis 
Neighbours; but when he had proved this 
- was done by that uſeful Inſtrument, the Plow, 
- he was diſcharged under as great Reputation, 
This moſt excellent Invention is that, that 
_ Cauſes the Ground through often Ploughings, 
beſt to receive the Sun, Air and Dews, as - 
we 


, 
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well as diſcharge its nitrous and ſulphurous 
Vapours, by the Pores of the Earth, by 
which moſt natural Perſpiration, the Ground 
is ſweetned and made healthful to the Pro- 
duction of all Things that grow therein, 
which it could not throw out fo often, and 
ſo eaſily take back again, when rarified by 
the Sun and Air, if not brought into that 
looſe, hollow Condition, as the Plow and 
Harrows are the ſole Occafion of : Hence it 
is that the Farmers about me often aſk how - 
I come by ſuch Crops of Lucerne, Clover, 

Trefoil and Lay-gr My Anſwer gene- 
rally is, that I give my Ground more Plow- 
ings than they. do; nor can I perſuade any 
of them to plow-the Ground twice or thrice 
before they ſow Oats, by reaſon one Plow- 
ing is only due for their Culture; but then 
their Attempts of getting Clover to take a- 
mongſt them is often abortive: This I have 

roved in a Field that was half Oats and half 
rley, that was ſowed with Graſs-ſeeds all at 
a time. The Barley Part was plowed three 
times, and the Oat only once; the Reſult | _ _ 
was, that the Barley Ground took the Graſs = 
ſeed very well, when the Oat hardly receiv- 
ed any. The one was looſe and envelop'd 
the Seed, the other hard and would not give 
room for a Lodgment, even to ſo ſmall a Seed 
as Clover; for I only ſowed and "rooted it 
all in amongſt the Grain at one and the ſame 
time, on the bare Surface, after the Barley 
| ENS - 8 | and 
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and Oats had been ſome time ſown. And 
common Reaſon, as well as the Succeſs of 
Things, is certainly an Advocate for the eu- 
ring and meliorating of Ground by the Plow, 
which, by the Atteſt, of our Farmers, is al- 
lowed alſo to be the beſt Weeder of any ; 
but-then the ſeveral forts of Plowings muſt 
be ordered and adapted according to the 
ſeveral Soils, and according to the ſeveral 
Seeds that are to be ſown, or the Plants that 
are to grow in it; the other three Branches 
by mixing Earths, by Dreſſings and by reſt- 
ing the Ground, I ſhall amplify hereafter. 


Of the Mature, Caltars and I. mþrove- 


ment of the four Sorts of CLavs.. 
Of the Nature of CLav. 


NLAYS either red, yellow, white, black 
or blue, call for different Operations 


with the Plow from all others, becauſe 


all their Natures center 'in this one particu- 
lar Quality of their being tougher, and more 
tenacious than any other; it exceeds all in 
it's ſour, ſurly Nature, cauſed by it's intenſe 
cold, aqueous and marly Parts ; theſe ſo lock 
up it's faline Particles, that there is no Oppor- 
tunity of making them yield, and act in the 
Propagation of Vegetables, without great 
Violence; and to that purpoſe was Calcina- 
2 | 13 tion 
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tion found out, which quite alters the Clays 


K into a reverſe Nature, from their moſt bind- 


ing, holding, clinging Parts, to the looſeſt of 
Bodies, as all Powders are: Next to this 
appears the Utility of the Plow, which though 


a milder Reduction of it's conſtituent Parts, 


yet by it's progreſſive Operation, will with 
the help of the Sun, Air and Rains, oblige 
it to a Dilution, and ſo make it a fit Recep- 
tacle for Plants or Grain, Clays, though all 
bear this one Name, do yet certainly all yary 
in their Natures as well as Colours, and re- 
quire different ſorts of Culture in their Ma- 
nagement, and therefore I think myſelf un- 
der a neceſſity to do. Juſtice to my Reader, 

by explaining their Properties and Order- + 


Rr Dp Clays here ſeem to ſtand in the 
Front of all others for it's three Qualities, 
of Toughneſs, Coldneſs, and Moiſtneſs; the 
firſt is ſo great a Power from it's cloſe Tex- 
ture of Body, as to give way to none in 
many moſt neceflary Uſes, - eſpecially in 
that of being made an artificial Founda- _ 
tion for holding Water in Ponds and Ca- 
nals; this when duly ramm'd on Chalks, 
Sands, or Gravels, will preſerve Water time 
out of mind, and keep it together as well as 
if the Earth whereon it is laid, was an en- 
tire Maſs of Clay; this alſo is made a Bot- 
tom, for Brewers Tuns, and by being beat 
and tempered with ſhort cut Straw, often 
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ſupplies the place of Boards, to the Sides of 
the Man's Cottage, with the help of a 
(=; ok Halle. of other Poles. Tis this Clay that 
is in ſuch Vogue at preſent for producing the 
moſt fertile Aſhes of all others for Sward, or 


plowed Ground, that many of our Nobility 
as well as others have calcined great -Quan- 
tities of it. By its Coldneſs, it makes the 
very beſt of Conſervatories when paved with 
Brick or Stone, for keeping of Liquors and 
preſerving them from ſouring beyond all 
others, and is of the greateſt Uſe in making 
Tanks in Fortifications, with the help of 
Terrace Mortar for holding the Rain Water, 
which is all their Subſiſtence, as having no 
other Supply all the Year, than what falls 
from the adjacent Houſes, or Deſcent of the 
next Grounds, and returns by its refrigera- 
ting Quality the moſt refreſhing Draughts. 
By it's Moiſtneſs with a little Cover, it is 
defended from cracking and giving way to 


the running out or leaking of Liquors; | 


which alſo makes it ſo ſerviceable in Bun 
of Caſks, and keeping of Beer from ſouring 


by it's great Humidity, that it long retains 


in a ſmall Body, and more if mixt with Bay- 
ſalt. Tis this rich Quality that ſaves our 
clayey, loamy Grounds from being parch'dy 
and the Crops from being burnt in the dry, 
hot Seaſons; while the Gravels, Chalks, 


and Sands are in a ruinous Condition from 
the Exceſs of thoſe two Extremes, Theſe 
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408 Properties of Toughneſs, Coldneſs and 


Moiſtneſs makes it of extraordinary Service 


in Mixtures with Chalk, Sand or Gravel, as 
having the three contrary Qualities, of Looſ⸗- 


nels, Hes and Drought, and then makes it 


de agreeable Soil, though compounded of 
— This red Clay requires more Plough- 
ings, and oftner and deeper than any other 


fort of Clay or Soil whatſoever, though more 
largely and better to expoſe all its Parts to 


Sun and Air, Heat and Drought, that it's 
cloſe Body may be relaxed, it's cold and ſour 
Nature ſweetned, and it's moift and 


watry 
Property dried : By all which Benefits, the 


Salts in the Clay are brought under a Power 
of Acting, which before was © pent up and 
fixed, as made it a mere barren Earth. 
Whereas according to the Notion of the mo- 
dern Vertuoſo's, this ſort is more impregna- 


ted with fertile faline Particles, than any 
other Soil whatſoever: It is therefore, that 
in this County, ſome Farmers will lay out 
half their all, in chalking their ſutly clay 


Grounds, becauſe they hope for twonty Yeats 


Succeſs together, in reaping the Benefits 
again with great Intereſt ; for this Huſ- 


back 
bandry of late has proved itſelf to be of ad- 


mirable Service in many Branches of Farm- 


Ing; and 1 believe never more than in the 


tedious, cold, froſty, and wet Months of 


April and May, 1732. that ſpoiled many. _ 


* of Peas, in the clay and loam 
|  Groun 


I2 _ Chiltern and Yale 
Grounds that were not chalked, and obli- 
ged the Farmer to plow them up, and ſow 
white Oats in their room, But I fared much 
better, though on a wet, flat, clayey, loamy 
Ground; -becauſe the Chalk that was remain- 
ing in it, and two Ploughings that I gave it, 
ſo looſened and hollow'd the Earth, as let in 
the Water lower than the Roots, and ſo pre- 


ſerved my Peas from the deſtructive chill 


and cold raw Vapour of the Water, that 
turned others Red and brought on the Loſs 
of whole Fields; for in ted, clayey Soils 
thereis a fatal Quality different from all other 
Clays, as I have obſerved, occaſion'd by it's 
auſtere, and more than ordinary tough, cold 


and - moiſt Nature, which when once it has 


cauſed the young, green Pea- ſhoot to turn 
red, it never recovers, which in all other 
Earths it has more or leſs an Opportunity to 
do: This plainly ſhews the great Neceſſity 
there is of meliorating this Soil, before all 
others, as being naturally more barren and 
ſour in itſelf than any of the reſt, But when 
it is fo thoroughly cured, this Ground has as 
many good Properties belonging to it: It is 
this Earth that produces the beſt; Crops of 
Wheat, it is in this that Clover, Turnepsand 
Beans will flouriſh and be the biggeſt Crops ; 
and it is here that Oaks; Pear, Walnut, Aſk, 
Beech and other Trees will grow to the 
_ largeſt Size,, be of better Wood and of longer 
Duration both in Timber and Boards, . 
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1 ded they are planted high enough on this ſort 
of Ground, and therefore this red Sort of 


Clay makes a greater Demand for Ploughings 
and Dreſſings, than any qthers, becauſe it 


will do more than others if truly aſſiſted 


with good Management; in ſhort, I think I 
may ſay it is the beſt and worſt of Sorts, as I 
have experienced: The worſt, as I have de- 
monſtrated before, when its Salts are exhauſt- 
ed by croſs cropping, or by too often ſowing; 
and this is evident, by the Proof it leaves af- 
ter a Crop of Barley is got off, that was ſown 
on a Wheat Stubble; which notwithſtanding 
the Ground being dreſſed well by Chalk and 
Dung, os will reſent and complain of this 
Uſage: for ten Years after in a greater or leſ- 
ſer Degree; and however ſeveral Farmers 
have. preſumed to go on this way, Tl an- 
{wer for it, they will in time be convinced 
by their Loſs in this Male- practice: And this 
very Spring has produced a diſmal Proſpect 

of it's great Prejudice on a high clay Ground 
near me, that has bech haraſſed by croſs 
Crops, Graſſes, and ſour Tilths, although 
the preſent 'Tenant has chalk'd as well as any 
in this Country. This Soil agrees with al- 


moſt all ſorts of Dreſſings, and is not of that 


ravenous Nature as Gravels and Sands, Cc. 
are; and to ſay the Truth, leſs Dreflings and 
more Ploughings, beſt ſuits this fort of Clay, 
which I have often ſeen, returns its Dung to 


View that had been ploughed in a Year or 


3 | two 


c 


1 bern and Falk 


two before; but above all Dreſſings, none 
agrees ſo well with it as dry ones, ſuch as 
Lime, Chalk, Soot and Aſhes, 
WU IT E Clay, or Tobacco- pi 

not ſo tough, cold nor moiſt as t dC = hy 
but has looſer, warmer and drier Parts, which 
renders it a beneficial Earth: This Land will 
be brought into a Condition for ſowing of 
Strain with leſs Ploughings, and when fully 
encoutraged by good Tilths and Dreſſings, 
will yield vaſt Crops of Grain, as may be 
annually ſeen in ſome Parts of Toinghoe Pa- 
riſh; this by the more able and better ſort 
of Farmers is double dreſſed by Fold and 
Cart Dung, and frequently returns 40 Buſh- 
els of Wheat on ah Acre; and in this do 
Barley and Peas mightily thrive, as well as 
Wheat, eſpecially in a wet Summer, but 
Beans do not fo well anſwer, | This flat, 
white Earth has, beſides its many good Qua- 
lities, one very bad one belonging to it, that 
often ruins part of its Crop, while in their 
- Youth, and that is by.Froſts, Winds, and 


| Rains. The Froſt ſooner ſhatters and crum- 


bles this Earth than any other, that 1 know. 
of, which in Stitches or Ridges, makes it 
fall from the Roots, and leaves many of them 
bare; this Evil, is alſo much enereaſed 
the Winds and Rains: for in the Winter and 
Spring, the violent Winds that ſacceed the 
Froſt, blows this fort of Earth from the 
Roots of the Grain, and what that miſſes, 
| the 


* 


Farming Explained. Ig 
the Rains compleat, by waſhing the Earth 
away from many of the Roots; therefore 
the Fold is here the very beſt Remedy, 
which by the Tread of the Sheep, makes this 
Ground turn before the Plow in a clotty 
Subſtance; and: then it 'is in that Order the 
Farmer likes beſt, For as this white Land 
is eaſily brought into a Tilth, and fo be- 
comes finely powdered,” it produces vaſt 
Quantities of Poppy, which is the chiefeſt 
Weed that hurts this Ground, and then the 
Farmer is. like to ſuffer; but the more to 
prevent that, and alſo the Damage that of - 
ten happens by the Froſt Winds and Rains, 
they commonly ſow this Ground before, as 
well as at Mzchaelmas, with Wheat, and run 
the Fold over it afterwards, in order to ſet- 
tle and fix the. Earth about and upon its 
Roots, that the Weather may not have Po- 
er to ſpoil the Crop. Again, after this they 
uſe the Roller, by drawing it acroſs. and a- 
long the Stitches, to faſten and encloſe the 
Roots of the Wheat, which makes a ſecond 
and double Security againſt the Wind, Rain, 


Sun, and Froſt, and is much better than top» - 


drefling the Grain after it is in the Ground” 
with Dang, by reaſon the Dung will by its 
Heat keep the Ground in a looſe Condition, 


and ſo hinder the Roots from taking faſt hold | 


of the Earth; this makes the Fold on this 
Earth preferable to Dung, altho' it is plow- 
ed in, and alſo to light Hand-dreſſings that 

3 are 


16 Chiltern and Yale 
are ſown'early in the Spring on this Ground, 
as Soot and the other forts. In this white 
Clay, Clover will grow, - tho' not fo well 
as in the red, and yellow, and black Clays ; 
and therefore Trefo:l, and St. Foin are ge- 
nerally here ſown before it; Thorns and 
other Hedge-wood will grow well in this 
Soil, and ſo will Elms. As this Land is of 
a warm and ſomewhat dry Nature, they 
ſow their Wheat, and their Lent Grain ear- 
ly, that they may get Cover beſore the Win- 
ter Froſts for the Wheat, and Shelter againſt 
the Sun's Heat in the Summer ; and more ef- 
feQually to come y an early and full Clo- 
ver, they ſow. more Seed in this Ground than 
ordinary, to ſhade the Roots; and even about 
Chriſtmas 1 have known them to ſow Peas, 
ſo that great Dreflings, and thick early Sow- 
ings in this ſort of white Ground, is perfectly 
neceſſary; but particular Regard is generally 
had by. all Occupiers of this white Ground, 
to — the ſowing it in wettiſh Wea- 
ther, that this Ground may turn up clotty be- 
fore the Plow, whereby the Seed is the more 
faſtened in it, the Poppy prevented, and the 
Crop better ſecured. _ 5 

YELLOW Clays require Ploughings in 
much the ſame manner as the red Clays, and 
as it is more loamy then the red, it is cer- 
tainly the richer Soil, and in it both Trees, 
Grains, and Graſs will grow and thrive much 
faſter; fo that as this is the better ſort, 5 
Bey 8 ne 
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need ſay little more, than that the ſame Cul- 
ture and Management, that is requiſite for 


the one, will do for the other. 


BL Ack or blue Clays—I am now come 
to touch on the very beſt of all Clays; it is 
this and the black clayey Loams, 4 em- 
power the fertile Vale of A:bury to vie, 
Jam of Opinion, with the richeſt Lands in 
England; and it is from hence, that the Vale 
of Eſbam, Rumney Marſh, and other low 
Grounds, that furniſh this Nation, as from 
a Magazine, with the greateſt Quantities and 
beſt forts of Wheat, Beans, Beef and Mut- 
ton, Sc. This black Earth produces the beſt 
and fineſt red Lammas Wheat, and in ſuch 
large bodied Corns, as entitles their Sellers 
to 64. a Buſhel more than the Chiltern Men 
can generally get for theirs, . although of the 
fame ſort, becauſe theirs will outweigh ours 
by a' conſiderable deal: However, I have 
now the Satisfaction to ſay, I hope in a few 
Years our Chiltern Country, by the help of 
ſowed Graſſes, Turneps, and the uſe of this 
my invaluable Liquor, will be able to get 
better Crops of Wheat and other Grain than 
heretofore, and little inferior, if not as good 
as the Vale. This black Earth is compoſed 


of a black, blueiſh Clay, with ſome black 


Mould, and as the latter is more or leſs in it, 
it has ſo much a Proportion of the loamy 
Nature; it lies there of a conſiderable Depth, 


free from Stone, and clear from the great, 
| deep 
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18 Chiltern and Vale 


deep Hogweed, Cat's Tail, and other Trum- 


pery, that the Chiltern Men in many Places 
at this Day are, through Ignorance, trou- 


Ton | bled with to the Deſtruction of many of 


their Crops, as I ſhall further make appear 


hereafter. . There is no Earth in the King- 


dom will carry greater Burthens of Corn 
and Straw on it than' this will, and with as 
little Dreſſing as any; for indeed the main 
fort of this black Vale Earth, is all a fort of 


Marl, and though ſometimes of a ſtiffiſh Na- 


ture, at others it is as looſe, by reaſon of the 
Froſts and Winds great Power in bringing it 


into a crumbling, ſhort, looſe Condition, fo 


that here they commonly plow their very 
Wheat -in wy, as ther Inga, for the 
fake of making it ſtand faſt in their great 
open Fields, their Irons wear little, their 
Weeds only Thiſtles, Docks, and Hale-weed 
their Dreſſings cheap and. on the Spot, and 
their Rents and Servants Wages proportio- 
nable ; but then theſe Conveniencies are not 


without their Inconveniencies, for they ſome- 


times, I may ſay commonly once in about 
three Years, loſe whole Flocks of Sheep by 
the Rot; their Lands often flooded, their 
Horſes Heels frequently crack'd by the Dirt, 
their Firing ſcarce, as being obliged to burn 
the Stubble of Wheat, Barley and Beans, in- 
ſtead of Wood ; and in ſhort, they had need 


have ſomething extraordinary to make them 


amends for living amongſt Mud, Dirt and 
| Water, 
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Water, where not only their Wheel Catri- 
age is confined good Part of the Winter, but 
alſo themſelves from viſiting even their near 
Neighbours; beſides the almoſt conſtant and 
greateſt Misfortune of all, of living in an 
unwholſome, aguiſh Air. It's true they a- 
bound in Plenty of Corn and the beſt of 
Graſs; but then they are Strangers to that 
grand Conveniency of enjoying Fields of 
Turneps, and ſowed Foreign Graſſes, which, 
if rightly improved, we may make our Chil- 
tern as productive as their beſt Grounds in 
the Vale; and indeed it is this that is my 
Ambition and Aim, to ſtudy and find out by 
Experience, that Art, which will ſo help 
Nature as to make poor Land rich, by im- 
pregnating it with thoſe fertile Salts, and ni- 
trous, ſulphurous Qualities, as to render it in 
effect equal with this black, marly Clay, 
which I am perſuaded may be done in num- 
berleſs Places, in this our hilly Country: 
Not that I pretend to ſay a Chiltern Man 
can farm as cheap as a Vale Man; no, that 
is morally impoflible, from the hard Tex- 
ture of our Earth, and the Stones that are 
therein, which ever will be the Cauſe of 
a greater Charge of Smith's and Wheeler's 
Bills, Sc. and a larger Expence of Hand- 
dreſſings to ſupply the hungry, lean Na- 
ture of our high and dry Grounds ; But then 
we have our advantageous Returns, of Tur- 
neps, ſowed Graſſes, Fire-Wood, and other 

| | C2 Sorts, 
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Sorts, beſides the Enjoyment of the third 
Year (that with them lies Fallow) under 
ſuch Feeding which they cannot have, be- 
cauſe on black, clayey Mould that is deep 
and wet, neither the Turnep, nor artificial 
Graſs wall anſwer, by reaſon of the Cattles 
ſtolching, nor will the Turnep any more 
than the Cherry or Beech thrive in their 
wet, ſpewey, clay Ground. 


The Culture of the four Sorts of CLavs. 


HE nag Clay being the moſt. obdurate 

Sort, and the moſt difficult to reduce 
to a fine Tilth of all the reſt; the Art and 
Labour of the moſt accurate Ploughman is 
ſometimes foiled in his Endeavours to ac- 
compliſh it, by reaſon this Earth is made 
wWorſe to anſwer that End, by the Extremes 
of Wet and Drought; by Wets it becomes 
more faſt and tenacious than at other times, 
as Lime is by Water converted into a more 
viſcous, binding Nature ; ſo that when the 
Clay is in this Condition, the Culture cuts 
through it without breaking the Clots, which 
cauſes ſo little Impreſſion and Alteration in 
it's Body, that oftentimes three. Ploughings 
in ſuch fort, is to no greater Purpoſe, than 
one in Chalks, Gravels, or Sands; 'this has 
been ſo often manifeſtly proved, that not- 
withſtanding all the fallow Seaſon has been 

: Im- 
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Farming Explained. 1 
imployed in Ploughings and croſs Ploughings, 
and as frequently Harrowed; yet in a wet 
Summer I have known it out of the Farmer's 
Power to get this Ground into a fine Tilth, 
which for all their Dreſſings of Dungs and 
Soot, has ſpoiled their Crops of Wheat, by 


the Black-bennet, Horſe-gold, and other 


Weeds growing amongſt and cripling the 
Corn, which is the ſole Occaſion that Chalks 
and Sands are made uſe of, to alter its ſtiff and 
ſour Nature; and this it will effectually do, 
if the Chalk is good, timely drawed, enough 
put on, and rightly ploughed in. By Droughts 
this Clay is hardened, and when ploughed 
in this Seaſon, ariſes in great Clots, that will 
not yield to the Coulter's Cut, nor the Sharr's 
Break, but will rather ſuffer driving up to- 
gether in clotty Heaps, than breaking into a 
ſmall Body; and therefore it is that the 
red Clay when under ſuch an untoward Tex- 
ture of Body, is ſuffered to lie -expoſed to 
the Weather, till a good Shower of Rain 
falls that will ſlacken, ſoften and meliorate 
its hard Parts, and make it fit for Reduction 
by the Harrow-tynes, and then no time 
ſhould be loſt in taking this Advantage of the 
Clay's Alteration, by harrowing it thorough- 
ly both ways: For, as. I have generally ob- 
ſerved, this Evil of a ſour Tilth is partly oc- 
caſioned by want of timely Ploughings and 


Harrowings according to our Maxim; Clays 


cannot be ploughed too often, nor Gra- 
e GJ; 5 vels, 
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vels, Chalks and Sands too ſeldom. There- 


fore if a Wheat Stubble Ground is to be 
got in Tilth for Peas againſt the next Spring, 


then ought the Stitches to be ploughed 
up into. Bouts at Alhollantide, and let lain 
all the Winter; then before you ſow the 


Peas, harrow it, and ſow them in four 
Thoroughs in the ſame Stitch in the Method 
it firſt lay, then after the Pea or Bean is ſown, 
harrow it. Some will plough the Stitches 


into broad Lands at Alhollantide, and let , lie 


all the Winter, and harrow the latter . of 
March, when they plough acroſs the broad 
Land and ſow in er thorough Stitches. 


The other fort of Culture requiſite for red 
Clay may be the very ſame as is ſet down 


in he Culture of Loam. 


YELL ow Clays call for much the fame 
Huſbandry. | 


WI ITB Clays are different, becauſe this 
Earth being of a ſhorter Nature than either 


red or yellow, will yield much ſooner to 


the Operation of the Plough, therefore fewer 
Ploughings will here do more Service, be- 
cauſe this Earth muſt not be too fine when 


ſown, for the foregoing Reaſons : Formerly 
they ſowed this Ground always in wy 


Lands, but now they ſometimes (but ſeldom) 
ſow it in Stitches for Wheat, but nothing 
elſe. The broad Lands hold Water more 
than a Stitch, and the Sun can't dry it 28 it 


will a Stitch. 


BLACK 
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Br ack Clays are a medium Soil between 
the white and red Clays, as to the ploughing - 


Part, and therefore too ſeldom or too often 


Fab 0 are equally a Fault here. Thig 
Earth lying moſtly in Vales, is commonly 
loughed with th Foot Plough only one 
Way in broad Lands, by reaſon they lay it in 
half Acre Pieces, and that as high as they 
can, to avoid the Wet's pernicious Conſe- 
ey ; ſo that here they directly draw the 
lough up and down by dividing the half 
Acre, = turning the Land two contrary 
Ways, by which means a Henting or large 
Thorough is left in the middle. 


_ 


Of the Improvement of the four Cx ars. 


"THE red Clays agree with nothing 
better than its two oppoſite Soils in 


| D ature, the Chalks and the Sands, which, 


when truly mixed, will be brought into a 
yery agreeable Condition, and yield both to 
the Power of ay Weather , a and 
Harrows, much eaſter than it will in its 
OWN. original Quality; and when this is right- 
ly caclorted, will likewiſe be fit to re- 
ceive any Benefit from. Dreſſings, much bet- 
ter, and quicker by far, than before ; this 
Truth has obtained ſuch an univerſal Repu- 
tation amongſt all Farmers, that no good 


Huſband will decline the Opportunity of 
FR r AR chalk- 
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molt 'commodiouſly drawn, is generally in 


chalking or ſanding his Clays, if it is in 
his Conveniency and Power, becaufe with- 
out it there is little Hopes of good Crops, of 
Peas or Beans eſpecially, nor indeed of Oats 
or any other Corn, Many therefore are the 
fad Proſpects of Lent Grain in the red, ſtrong, 
clay Grounds, that have not been chalked in 
due time, which are often by this Omiſſion 
hardly worth their Money and carrying 
home, as 'may be too often ſeen about 
Barkhamftead, and where ſome of the worſt 
ſort of Farmers truſt to their Wheat Crops 
chiefly. to pay their Rents (which this ſort 
of Land is moſt agreeable for) and forced 
often to buy Provender for their Horſes of 
the better fort of Managers; becauſe they 


can ſeldom come by plentiful Crops of 


Lent Grain or ſowed Graſſes as they other- 
ways would, if they chalked their Clays; 
which would not only produce them' theſe 
great Conveniencies, but ſave in a great De- 


gree the exceſſive Charge of frequent Plough- 


ings and Harrowings, becauſe” the Chalk or 
Sand will ſhorten and crumble the Clay be- 
fore the Plough, to that degree as to, make 
one Ploughing go as far as two or three 


without it. Therefore I will here be par- 
ticular in my Account of the manner how, 


and the Charge of drawing Chalk to mix 
with the red Clay. = 5 
FIRST then, where the Chalk may he 


the 


. 
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the middle of a ploughed Field: This is ac- 
cording to the late and preſent Practice, 
by the moſt judicious of our Farmers, and 
for ſo doing they aflign this Reaſon ; be- 
cauſe when the Chalk is drawn, a 
Hole or Pit is evidently cauſed, and by be- 
ing in the Center of the Field, the Plough, 
by traverſing the Ground on all Sides, in 
time will bring down and drive. the adjacent 
Earth.into it, and fo by degrees will fill it 
up in ſuch a manner as to make the Place 
little or nothing the worſe for either ſowing. 
or ploughing. In many Places theſe Holes 
or Pits are made in an Angle, or on a graſs 
Baulk of the Field, and then there is never 
any Chance of filling them up, otherways + 
than by the great Trouble and Charge of 


bringing other Ground and caſting it into 


them, as it is likely to be my Caſe in a Field 
that I bought amongſt ſome others about 


five Years ago, where I found a large, deep 


Pit made cloſe to a Hedge, which had once 
like to have occaſioned me the Loſs of a 
Horſe. ' But where a Wood or Spring ad- 


| joins to the Field, or near it, then this Si- 


tuation may be moſt -proper for the ſinking 
a Pit; or if it is made cloſe to the Wood, it 
will have this Conveniency, that it will be 
eaſier fenced againſt Cattles falling into; 
and Trees or other-= Wood will nevertheleſs 
get up in a little time, ſpontaneouſly from 


the Fibers of the adjacent Roots, and then 
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hollow Cavity of Ground, as 's 
in large Trees that grow in Dells and Ho A 
of the Earth, where the Shade and Water 
have more Power in the Noyriſhment of all 
Vegetables than on plain Ground. Some- 
times I haye known the Men m ake more 
ahan one Pit in a Field, to find i in a ſecond 
better Chalk than they did i in the firſt, where 
preſented it ſelf good for a little way, 


zun Ven or Cruſt of the hurlucky, ſtony 


Sort prevented any further Penetration, 
which cauſed the ſecond Attempt at ſome 


Diſtance, and anſwered the Owner 8 Satis- 


faction; for here appeared a fat, ſoft Chalk, 
with a yellow Coat or Covering, 3 


zs a certain Indication of its Goodnel: 83 where 


out of this Pit, two adjoining Fields. were 
chalked juſt by my Houſe. The Chalk 
Drawer finds a "Wheel Rope-barraw', and 
all other Tackle, and alſo ſinks the Pit for 


| the Price of eight Pence a Load, each Load 
containing twenty Wheel-barrows full, Fg 


they alſo for that Money ſpread all 
py Field. Twenty five or thirty = 
will well chalk an Acre of Ground, 1255 | 
by diſcreet Ploughings will laſt, twenty 
Years. (But here I miſt ſtop my Pen to 
expoſe the Inconſideratenefs 1 Folly of all 


thoſe who by thinking to fave Charge, ; oblige 


the Chalk Drawers to put on fax, Acres 


4 Ground, no more Caulk: than would: tho- 


roughly 
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roughly dreſs one: This in Proportion I have 
known done, where it could afforded to 
full dreſs; This defective Management cau- 
ſes many fatal Miſtakes, for when Ground 


| is fo chalked, the Plougher and Sower are 


apt to order their Matters as if the Land 
was full drefſed, which often deceives the 
Owner; for to croſs-crop this Ground, or 


| fow this Ground as if it had its due Quan- 


tity of Chalk, is wrong, and will force it 
to complain in a little time of ſuch hard U- 
ſage.) This Work muſt be ſure to be done 
about Michaelmas or a Month after, that 
the Froſts may ſhatter . and crumble the 
Chalk all the Winter as it lies on the Sur- 
face of the Earth; otherwiſe if drawn in 
Summer it will grow hard and petrify by 


the Sun's great Heat and the Drineſs of the 


Air; or if ploughed into the Earth in Lumps, 
it will fo remain many Years: As a Farmer 

at North Church near me did, who, by Mif- 
take, drawed his Chalk in the Spring, and 
ploughed it into the Ground in Lumps, that 
ſill remains ſo, though it is ſeveral Years ſince 
he had it dug. This Chalk, when tho- 
roughly reduced into.a Powder by the Win- 
ter Froſt, is called the beſt of Dreſſings; not 
as it is rich in it ſelf, but as it ſweetens, 
ſhortens and dries the Clay's Body, and fo 


makes it fit to receive, and eaſier join and 


mix it felf with other Manures, that may 


be thrown upon or ploughed into it; where- ” 


by 
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by it becomes a looſe Earth, and lets the 
Waters in the Winter and cold Springs thro' 
its Pores, which before uſed to hold them, 


and thereby chilled and ſtarved the Corn. 


When therefore this Chalk is fo reduced 
by the Weather, at Candlemas  plough it 
with or without a Fin on the Sharr, very 
thin into the Ground, and by this one 


Ploughing may be ſown Beans, either ſtrain- 


ed in the Thoroughs and afterwards har- 
rowed down, or elſe by ſowing the Beans 
all over the Field firſt, and then plough 


them in very ſhallow, or to ſow them half 


under and half over, thorough and harrow 
well; and ſo after this manner may Peas 
be ſown: One of our beſt Farmers this laſt 


Spring, eat off his Turneps early, and chalk- 


ed his Ground well; then the beginning of 


March he gave it one Ploughing in broad 
Lands, and harrowed in his Barley and ſoot- 


ed it on the top. This is an excellent Way 


to loſe no Time, and hereby the Grain has 


no leſs than three Dreſſings. If Sands are 
to be laid on this red Clay, then twenty 
or thirty Cart Loads on an Acre can't be 


too much for this Purpoſe, to ſhorten ſo tough 


an Earth as ſome of the ſtrongeſt Sort is. 
Taz yellow Clays being ſomewhat more 
of the Loam's Nature, will admit of the 


fame Improvement by. Chalks, Sands and 


Dungs, as the red, and alſo the very ſame 
ſowings of Corn. | e 
TR 
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Tax white Clays will be certainly much 
bettered if mixed with a rich black Sand or 
other fertile Dreſſings, and therefore where 
the firſt can't be had, the ſecond perhaps 
may, ſuch as Turfs pared. off of Commons 
or Highways, and other Places, and redu- 
ced toa Shortneſs in the following manner. 
Fake Turf or' any other mouldy Subſtance, 
and make a ſquare Bed of about a Foot 
thick; then take as much dry Chalk or 
Lime and make a ſecond Bed of it, by lay- 
ing it a foot thick on the laſt; then lay as 
much Horſe or other Dung on. the Chalk 
or Lime for a third Bed; and ſo proceed 
one on another after this manner till you-raiſe 
the Clamp or Heap as high as you can; 


this let lie for two Years at leaſt, turning | 


it ſeveral times by a careful Man, who knows 
how to mix it with Judgment, and in that 
Space it will rot and be ſo incorporated as 
to make a very agreeable Dreſſing for this 
white Clay : ic each Manure is laid two 
or. three Foot thick, it may anſwer to the 
fame Purpoſe, and therefore Diſcretion in this 
reſpect is the beſt Guide, But above all o- 
ther ſingle Dreſſings, does the Landon Soot 
excel in this Soil, and forces on any Corn 
that is here ſown to a Wonder; fo that if 
the Soot is ſown early, it will quickly 
bring on ſuch a Growth of Stalk as will 
ſhade its Roots againſt the Summer's Wea- 
ther: Twenty Buſhels will dreſs an Acre of 
; | ens 
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tds Soot, and about fifteen latge Catt Loads 


of Dung will do fot that Quantity of Ground. 
Others reckon that folding firſt, and after- 
wards ſpreading it all over with Dung, is the 
compleateſt Dreſſing of all, and will on this 
white Ground often produce forty Buſhels 
of Wheat on an Acre. 

Tur black Clays come next under my 
Conſideration, which, as they are the richeſt 
of all others, ſtand in need of the leaſt 
Help: However as there is ſeldom any Soil 


to be met with but will bear ſome fort of 
Improvement or other ; this Earth, as rich as 


it is in it's own Nature, will agree with rot- 
ten Horſe, Cows, and Swines Dung ; Pigeon, 
Hens, or Rabbets Dung; Aſhes or Soot: But as 
the two latter are ſeldom uſed, becauſe they 

netally lie too diſtant for Wheel Carriage 

om London, that makes them too dear for 
the Vale Farmers purchaſing, I ſhall drop 
that Article, and infiſt on ſome of the reſt. 
Where this Soil is, there are commonly kept 
a Number of Horſes, Cows, Hogs, Hens, 
and Pigeons; which being the Farmer's own 
Produce, does, almoſt all over the Vales, ſuf- 
ficeto manure their Land with the Help of 


their large Folds of Sheep; and therefore 


1 o 


they as carefully take care to clamp up 


their Yard Dungs as ſoon as the on of 
the Year will permit them, in order to rot 
and ſhorten againſt the next Wheat or Bar- 


ley Seaſon 3 which it will much ſooner do, 


when 
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when ſo thrown up in high particular Par- 
cels, than if let kin all the time in their 
Yards as it was firſt made. This they carry 
on their Lands ſometimes before they ſow 
their Wheat or Barley; and plough it in, that 
it may againſt that time further rot, mix and 
incorporate it ſelf with the Ground. And 
when their Pigeons or Hens Dung is made 
uſe of, they ſow it on the top, immediately 
after their Barley, which they expect the 
ſucceeding Rains will waſh in: This Hand- 
dreſſing is fo efficacious on theſe black Clays, 
that 1 have known a Cbedington Farmer 
ſend into Bedford/bire, and give 10 d. 1 
Buſhel for a Waggon Load; I beliete 
fifteen or ſixteen Miles off, where they keep 
the moſt Pigeons of any County I believe in 
Englamd: But this is feldom practiſed by 
any but the firſt-rate Farmers, who are able 
to ſend far and dear buy. For here theit 
vaſt Crops of Straws, and great Numbers 
of Cattle, make ſuch Returns of Dung, as 
enables moſt of them to thorough-dreſs their 
own Grounds without other Helps. So that 

in this Soil, Chalks and Sands are altoge- 
ther inconſiſtent with its Nature, becauſe it 
being a pure, warm, marly Clay, ſhatters on 
the leaſt Froſt in a ſmaller or greater De- 
gree. | . ee ee 


CHAP. 
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382  Chikern and Vale 
CAP. II. 
Of the Mature, Culture, and Improve 


ment of Loans. 


The Mature of Loaus. - 


T OAM compriſes all thoſe ſorts of 
; Earths as are in each of themſelves 
one individual Nature and Soil, becauſe its 
true Species isa Compound of other Earths : 
Vet as ſuch, whenever we, ſee a true Loam, 
it may be juſtly called a general, and alſo an 
entire Earth; by reaſon it anſwers in the 
Growth of all thoſe Vegetables, which the 
ſeveral Soils in particular (of all which this 
has a Share) is peculiar or adapted to. As 
the Clays, for Wheat or Beans; the Gravels, 
for Barley; and the Sands or Chalks, for Peas, 
Fc. From hence it is, that there are fo 
many Names of Loams given to ſeveral 
Earths; as the clay Loams, gravelly Loams, 
ſtony Loams, ſandy Loams, and chalky 
Loams; but theſe are no otherwiſe ſo, than 
as they have a true Mould mixed with their 
ſeveral Species, which renders them abun- 
dantly more fruitful; inſomuch that where 
| they are not ſo mixed, the only and beſt 
Way to bring each to a true Perfection of 
Soil, is to make a Melangery of Earths, by 
lying Sand or Chalk on a Clay, a Clay on 
$5 a Chalk 


—— 
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a Chalk or Sand; and ſo after this manner 
many Soils may be incorporated with each 
other, oppoſite in Nature, whereby they 
commence! Loams, and then alſo become the 
beſt of Soils: It is indeed a Rarefaction of 
Earths, who tho” poor in their original ſin- 
gle Natures, yet by this artful, plural O- 
peration, the Sands, Clays, Chalks, Gravels 
and ſtony Grounds are rendered of double 
Value; according to that Relation publiſhed 
in my firſt Book, pag. 96. which by the fa» 
vourable weren of the near and eaſy 
Situation of each ingredient Soil, may be 
brought to paſs at a ſmall Expence, either 
by carrying of ſo much Sand to the Clay, 
and the Clay as it is wanted to the Sand, 
which reciprocally amend each other; or 


| elſe as we do here in common, improve 


our Clays, and Clay Loams, by diggin Z 
Chalk and mixing them therewith. And it 
often happens that Sands and Chalks grow 
amongſt Clays, by their ſeveral particular 
Lays or Partitions in the Earth, as it is in 
Pitfione Common, and alſo in ſome of my 
on Ground: And when by theſe or other 
Methods, Grounds that were not ſo before, 
are thus converted into Loams; this may 
then be ſaid to be marlefied, or at leaſt 


brought into ſuch a Condition as to be the 
neareſt to Marl of all others, as are the clay» 


ey Loams in particular, and ſo of the reſt 


jo nene as * more or leſs abound 


with 


. Chiltern and Vale 
with that Quality, and then it is a univerſal 
Soil, as being capable to carry forward the 
Growth of all manner of Trees, Grain and 
SGraſſes, and all manner of bulbous and eſ- 
culent Roots: In' ſhort, it is then an ap- 
proved Soil for all ſorts of Vegetables both 
foreign and domeſtick; and therefore as it 
is thus in the general, it may be alſo made 
ſo in particular, on any extraordinary Occa- 
ſion, by Alteration and Additions, a fit Recep- 
tacle for ſeparate Plants or Flowers, by an 
Augmentation of Sand for Carrots, Wood, 
Earths, or Tanner's Bark for Flowers, and 
ſo for any other, this gives an eaſy Admit- 
tance and Encouragement. This Mediocrity 
of Soil affords an Artiſt an Opportunity of 
trying Experiments: This encouraged me 
to venture on the fifteenth Day of, perhaps, 
the toldeſt wet May that ever was known, 
* to ſow Lucern Graſs ſeed, that ſucceeded to 
my entire Wiſh: The particular Management 
of Which in this Earth, I ſhall declare in 

. the Account hereafter of Lucern Graſs: Al- 
fo in fine loamy Ground in my Garden, 1 
made ſeveral Experiments this Summer, | 
in Clays, Sands or Gravels I could not well 
do. (I have by ſeveral Trials on Loams, 
this Summer, found out what will improve an 
Kere of Ground to a high degree for the 
Charge of the Acre; which 1 
would -gladly publiſh for the Benefit of the 
World, if I could meet with reaſonable En- 
u oh cCouragement.) 
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i couragement.) And where this loamy Soil 
* lies not too wet nor too dry, it will anſwer 
d all manner of Dreſſings the ſooneſt and beſt 
of any whatſoever ; becauſe its Body being 
J- a true, fine Mould of either a black or haſle 
h Colour, which will not ſuffer too looſe a 
it Texture of Parts, ſo as to part with its; Dreſ- 
de {ings too ſoon, as the Sands do; nor yet will 
a refuſe a ſpeedy Conjunction with them as the 
p- Clays do, but will mix, retain and return 
an their fertile Aſſiſtance more regularly than 
d, any other Earth. e 7 


The Culture of Loa. 
H Is natural Soil, as it will bear al- 


be ſet or ſowed in it, and therefore may be 
juſtly entituled a general one; yet His as 
well as all others, requires. particular forts of - 
Ploughings, Harrowings, and Rollings, ac- 
cording to the preceding Uſes it was under; 
and according to the Intention of Imploy- 
ment this Ground is to be under in futuro; 
J will therefore ſuppoſe it to be laſt, a Wheat 
Stubble, and that deſigned for Peas the 
next Spring ; then bout the Stitches up at 
Athollantide with the Wheel Plough, and 
let it lie all Winter: Then harrow juſt be- 
fore you ſow the Peas, and ſow them in- the 


four Thoroughs, and hatrow it well down, 
e D 2 | which 


moſt all forts of Vegetables that ſhall - 


Stitch the fame way as it lay at firſt, in 


. / 
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which gives leave to the Pea eaſier to make 
its way out of the Ground: And this Me- 
rhod is ſo much better than ſowing them 
in broad Lands, as they lie drier in the 
cold, wet Spring. 

War ar Stubble for Oats. 

BARLE y Stubble for Peas. Bout it up at 
Albollantide, and the latter end of February 
or beginning of March, harrow the Bouts 
down, and ſow the Peas or. Beans in four 
M0 borough Stitches the ſame way as the 
Stitch lay at firſt. | 
BAR LE V Stubble for Oats. Plough it up 
as the broad Lands go, the latter end of Fe- 
bruary harrow it, and ſow the Oats next 
way, then harrow both NES as .need re- 
quires. 

OA Stubble for Turneps In January 
plough it in broad Lands the ſame way as they 
were before; then about the middle of March 
comb it overthwart. In April or May har- 
row it down and comb it again; then a- 
bout Midſummer harrow it down. and plough 
it acroſs into broad Lands, and ſow it with 
Turneps. This combing is alſo called hack- | 
ing, and are fynonymous Names for one and 
the ſame Operation: This ſort of Ploughing 
ſweetens the Ground better | than boutitg , 
becauſe it breaks all the Earth, and theye- 
fore may be called clean Ploughing. 

Oar Stubble to lie fallow. The firſt 
rate is to be the beginning of April s 
f | broa 
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broad Lands the ſame way they lay; then 
the beginning of June harrow it, and bout 
it overthwart; then in July bout it again 
the ſame way. After Harveſt bout it down, 
harrow it plain, and dung it ready for ſow- 
ing of Wheat. 

A Pea Stubble in Stitches to lie fallow— 
In April four Thorough it . with the Wheat 
Plough as the Stitches go, then in June har- 
row it down and bout it the ſame way; in 
July hack it overthwart, or bout it up acroſs ; 
then after Harveſt thorough it down, or bout 
it down; if it be full of Weeds, the laſt way 
is beſt: then harrow and dung it, and it is 
fit to fow Wheat. | | 

Px A Stubble for Turneps. Four thorough 
it up firſt as the Stitches go, in January, and 
harrow it at leiſure ; in March bout it down, 
then comb it acroſs in May, and at Mzjdſum- 
mer dung it, plough it overthwart in broad 
Lands, harrow it, and fow it with Tur- 


NEPs. ; 


| The Melioration and Improvements of Loams, 


O mellow loamy Soils by Dreflings: 
1 All manner of Dungs, Soot, Aſhes, 
Horn- ſhavings, Hoofs-hair of Hogs, and o- 
ther Beaſts; Rags, Mud, Chalk, &c. are 
proper Improvements for this Earth, but are 
not all to be put on at one and the ſame time. 
In the Vale they put on their IIorſe, Cow, 
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Dung ſhould be ſown in January on the 


and Hog Dung on their: fallow Ground for 


Wheat, the middle of Summer, which I 


think has more ill Huſbandry in it than 
good ; becauſe the Sun, Air, and Rain by 


conſequence muſt dry and waſh away the 


Goodneſs thereof, before the Wheat can have 
a Trial of its Benefit; but if you were to 
aſk ſome of them as I have done—why 


do you lay on your Dung fo ſoon, for the 


Sun and Air to carry away its Goodneſs? 
thair Anſwer will be in the negative, and 


tell vou they loſe it not, becauſe the Rain 


waſhes the Goodneſs into the Ground, and 
they will have it that way; and the Sun will 
not hurt it, becauſe it will only dry it into the 
Litter or Straw with which it is mixed; but 
this we Chiltern Men ſeldom do; on the con- 


trary, we often bring our Dungs out of the 


Yard into the Field, and there make a Clamp, 
cover it with ſome Turf or Mould, and let 
it lie and rot till about Mzchaelmas, and then 
lay and ſpread it on our Ground juſt before 


we ſow the Wheat or Turneps; by which 


the Nung's Quinteſſence is ſecured, But if 
ſooted or aſhed, it ſhould be ſown on a- 
bout Candlemas or a Fortnight after ; for a- 


bout this time the great Snows are generally 


over, which with the ſharp Rains proves of- 
ten fatal to theſe Hand- dreſſings, by ſoaking 
and waſhing them too faſt and too ſoon into 
the Ground. But Pigeons, Hens and Rabbet 


Wheat, 
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Wheat, becauſe they are not ſo ſoon waſhed 
in, but rather require ſome time for their 
Diſſolution. And if Lime is made uſe of 
as Dreſſing for Wheat, it muſt be flaked, 
and then immediately ſown hot on the laſt 
Ploughing, all over the Ground, about 25 or 


30 Buſhels on an Acre; this ſhould lie 6, 
or 10 Days, and then plough and ſow the 


Wheat in Stitches as at other times, which 
will ſecure it againſt very cold, wet Wea- 
ther in Winter and Spring, and make it look of 
a deep, dark Green, when the Neighbours 
will dye and look yellow by the Chill of 
Froſts, Cold and Wet. Another fort of Me- 
lioration and. enriching the Ground, is, | 
foreign Graſſes, moſt of which this Loam 


. beſt agrees with, beyond all other Soils, . 


In this Land, Clover, Trefoil, Lucern and 
Ray-graſs will vaſtly thrive; and by being 
fed or mowed, for one or two Years or more, 
will be part of a Dreſſing, and make all 
Dungs and other Manures go a great deal 
further. A judicious old Farmer by me, 
brings his Dungs and lays them on Clover 
about a Handtul high; this, when ſpread; _ 
he, ploughs in as ſhallow as poſſible with the 


Clover, and lets lie a Week or more, and 


then harrows in his Wheat: This is. an ex- 


cellent way to enrich the Loams, lets in the 
Water below the Roots, and ſo preſerves 
the Wheat from being chilled and killed by 
the Dung and Clover, hollowing and heat- + 
| 3 D 4 ing 
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ing the Ground, which may be accounted 
two ſeveral Dreſſings in one: And as ſoon as 
the Wheat is off, plough it up twice, get it 
into a fine Tilth, and ſow Rye in Septem- 
ber for Food for the Sheep early in the 
Spring, or elſe for Lent Grain the next Sea- 
ſon. Another way is to plough in Clover 
EK nee- high; this is done to fave Dung, and 
is called Half-dreſſing, becauſe it will hold 
good for one or two Vears in the Ground in- 
dependently of other Aſſiſtance. Another 
way is to ſow Buck or French Wheat in May, 

and plough it in about three Weeks before 
you harrow the common Wheat in; this is 
called a whole Dreſſing, and will endure by 
the Grounds retaining its Goodneſs three 
Years. | 

N. B. The ingenious Mr. Benſon tells me 
that ſome Buſhes ſhould be | fixed in the 
Wheel Plough, juſt before the Sharr Point, 
which will drive down the Buck Wheat flat, 
and ſo make it fitter for the Plough-work, or 
turning it into the Ground. 


CHAP, 
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HAP. III. 


The ature, Culture and I mprovements 
„ GRAVELS. 


The Wature of GrAVELS. 


eee This Earth has variety 
of Natures according as they ſeverally 
abound with diverſities of Earths, or Stones. 
There are the ſharp or ſtony Gravels, loamy 
Gravels, clay Gravels, ſandy Gravels. On all 
which I ſhall diſtinctiy * my Remarks, 
as they have oceurred to my Knowledge; ha- 
ving al but the ſandy Sort more or leſs 1 my 
own Fields. 

Su Ax Gtavels. This Earth is compo- 
ſed of ſmall, ſharp Stones, mixed with ſome 
Mould, which i is better or worſe, as the 
fame is in a leſs or greater Porportion : If 
more Stone than Mould, then it is ſo much 
the worſe, becauſe the Soil is ſo much the 
looſer; if almoſt all Stones, as - ſome is, 
it is ſo much the worſe ſtill, as ſome is near 
the top of Dunſtable Downs, and in many o- 
ther Places in this County, not worth above 
15. or 2. 6d. an Acre; becauſe the Wa- 


ter runs ſo ſwiftly through them, that it waſh- - 


es the Dungs, or other Dreſſings, away below = 
their Roots; ſo that the Fibers of Corn or 
Trees ſoon become hungry, pine, and of. 


fort than the former, for- under theſe Terms 
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tentimes periſh for want of the Dung's nou- 
riſhing Subſiſtence; that in Clays and Loams 
have firm and holding Bottoms, and will lie 
two or threes Years to Viſibility. There is 
alſo another ſort of hungry ay that is 
made up chiefly of the round, blue Pebbles ; 
this of all others is reckoned the wort, and 
of the moſt cormorantine Nature; this is 
ſuch a Devourer of Dung and other Dreſ- 
ſings, that in many Places they utterly refuſe 
to plough or ſow it, but let it run with 
what poor Graſs Nature in a ſmall degree 
throws up. Of this laſt ſort there are great 
Quantities about two Miles from me, which 


might be vaſtly improved, did not the Te- 


nant's Obſtinacy prove a Barrier to his Inte- 
reſt. I was lately concerned at an Appraiſe- 


ment of a Crop of ſeveral ſorts of Corn that 
wow on ſuch fort of Ground, as theſe two 
are. Some of the Wheat at, Harveſt was 


deat in my Judgment of 20 s. and Acte, not- 
withſtanding it was dreſſed, which helped to 


break the Tenant, and obliged the Landlord, 


who was but in indifferent Circumſtances 
himſelf, to take it into his own Hands: I 


told him, to improve it to a good Account, 
was to dreſs it with French Wheat, but 1 
cannot underſtand my Advice had any more 
Effect, than if I had told a pallane Traveller 
of a Mine in India. 


' LoaAmy Gravels are thoſe of a better 


as 
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as much or a greater Quantity of Mould is 
ſuppoſed to be, 'than ſmall Stones; this I 
may juſtly term a fertile Soil if rightly mana- 
ged, becauſe here is ſome hold for the Roots 
of Trees, Corn, on Graſs to receive Nou- 
riſhment from: And as all Gravels are of a 
Kerning, or Corn- yielding Nature when ſup- 
plied with Heaven's propitions Influences, 
and Man's due Aſſiſtance; I have known 
this Ground to return above eight arters 

of Barley on an Acre, and other Grain pro- 
portionably. Moſt Gravels are of a — RH 
dry, looſe, hungry and binding Nature, which 
oppoſite Terms, tho' ſeemingly inconſiſtent, 
yet carry experimental Truths with them ; 
looſe, dry and hot, I fay, for that this com- 
pound Ground of Stones and Mould cannot 
by their Make and Texture ſo unite, as to be 
a cloſe Body, by reaſon of the various Shapes 
and Bigneſs of the many Stones with which 
the Mould is conjoined, as a ſmall one a- 
mongſt two great ones, or angled ones a- 
mong globular ; and ſo the reſt are of ſo 
many different Forms, that muſt cauſe a 
Hollowneſs and Disjunction: of Parts with the 
Earth, notwithſtanding the Moulds enve- 


loping many of their irregular Sides; from 


hence it is, that the Rams and Snows fo ea- 


ſily make their Paſſage through the Cavities 


of this Ground, to the great Prejudice of the 
Trees, Corn, or Graſs that grow therein. 
Hungry; becauſe the Dungs and Dreſſings 
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are ſo readily carried off, and waſhed away 
paſt Recovery ; that without more than com- 
mon Supply of Mould and Dung, this will 
(1 am of opinion) prey on its own Mould 
Subſtance, and ſo grow leaner. and more 
barren, by ſowing its moſt vital Part the 
Mould. - This leads me to take notice of the 
Notion of ſome, that think theſe ſmall Stones 
breed and are nouriſhed by the Sun, Air, 
Rain and Mould ; and indeed it ſeemingly 
carries a Probability with it, for it is ſurpri- 
ſing to find hardly any Diminution in a ſmall 
Field, where vaſt Quantities have been car- 
ried off to mend the Highways: If ſo, then 
by conſequence the Mould adminiſters great 


Part of their Suſtenance, which perhaps may 
be one Reaſon why theſe Gravels are ſo vo- 


racious. I know a great Gentleman that 
now wants ſeveral of the great Stones that 
we call growing Stones, compoſed of vaſt 
Numbers of ſmall Pebbles that lie in little 
Cells or Holes; his Uſe for them is to put 
them down in his Grounds. for laſting boun- 
dary Marks to the ſeveral Pariſhes, that tri- 


ennially make a, Progreſſion, and cuts deep 
and large Marks in his great Trees for their 


future Knowledge, how far their Pariſh Li- 
mits extend, to the Damage of the ſaid Trees, 
which he hopes to prevent by placing theſe 
ſort of growing or ever durable Stones at the 
proper Places. And poſſibly, nay likely, they 
may deſerve thoſe Names, though imper- 
| f ceptible 
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ceptible to our Eyes or Memory. Binding; 
this needs no other Proof than the many Miſ— 
fortunes accruing by its hard and cruſty Sur- 
face, ſo made by the Weights and Baſhings 
of the heavy Rains; and more or leſs ſo, as 
they ſooner or later ſucceed the Ploughings 
and Sowings; for if they come before this 
ſort of Earth is ſettled by Time, it will hard- 
en it the more, and ſometimes cauſe it to 
run as it were into a Pan- cake ſpread, par- 
ticularly on Deſcents, and bind the Wheat, 
Peas or Barley in ſo faſt on all Sides, that 
they are often ruined, as not being able to 
make their growing Progreſs, for want of 
Room in the Earth, for the Swell and Mul- 
tiplicity of their ſeveral Stalks; and this 1 


waſhing the Mould on the Stones, which 


naturally joins and -cengents their hard Bo- 
dies to the Moulds ſoft, plaſtick Nature; 


and thereby becomes one cloſe and obdurate 
Ground. | 7 4] . 


A CASE. Ae 2 


A Field near me had a gravelly, pebbl 


Bottom, cover'd by a black, light Mould of a- 


bout four or ſix Inches deep, this was a Lay of 
natural Graſs about twelve Years ago, fince 
which it has almoſt conſtantly been under 
the Plough : This ſort of Ground is natu- 
rally call'd a dying Ground from its great 
in 3 Light- 
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Lightnefs, becauſe its Earth is very hollow 
and its Bottom retains no wet; ſo that tho' 
it was well ploughed, well dreſſed and a 
2 Crop of Wheat with large Ears, 
t it moſtly died, and the Weeds, as the 
* Horſe-gold, Poppy, and wild Oat 
| got up to that degree this wet Summer, 1732, 
that it was hardly worth reaping ; and in- 
. deed it is the Nature of moſt Grounds, 
Loams and Clays eſpecially, to produce the 
wild Oat if ſowed too conſtantly and too long 
with Corn. The Remedy of this is, to give 
© conſtantly its due Courſe of Fallowings, 
whereby it may enjoy a thorough Sweetneſs ; 
and let the Dreſſing be every Wheat Year 
or Barley Seaſon; a Manure accordingly : In 
the Wheat Year the Fold is certainly the 
greateſt Friend to this ſort of Ground bf all 
others, becauſe it will tread this light Earth, 
and bring it under a cloſer Texture of Body, 
than other ways by its own Nature it would 
be ; and therefore far better for the Crop of 
Wheat that is to grow in it, and more diſ- 
couraging to all manner of Weeds and 


Worms that will be ſure to infect this 


light Ground, eſpecially in wet Summers, if 
care is not made uſe of to prevent their ill 
Conſequences; beſides, the Fold by the Preſ- 
ſure of the Sheeps Feet and Bodies enables 
this hollow Land. to ſuſtain and hold the 
Roots of the Wheat faſt, that the Winds and 
Rain can't ſo eaſily foros it down, _— 
— a i ad 
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they will certainly do when that is ploughed 
often and ſowed in a fine duſty Tilth, and this 
more ſurely if manured with Dungs of Horſes, 
Cows and Swine, that encreaſe the Ground's 
Lightneſs and keeps it hollow afterwards. 
It is therefore that this looſe Earth and dry 
Bottom ſhould be ploughed and ſowed in a 
wettiſh Time, for that contributes vaſtly. to 
its Binding, and cauſes it to remain ſo during . 
the next Winter and Summer that the Wheat 


is to grow in it. As to Barley and other Sea- 


ſons at the Spring of the Vear, the Caſe is 
ſomewhat altered, by reaſon the Wets that 
generally fall then, help to the faſtning of 
this Ground; that may therefore be pl 

ed and ſowed earlier than Clays in order to 
enjoy the ſame ; beſides, the Lent Grain has 
only about half the time of the Wheat to be 
in this Earth, which gives not that. Oppor- 
tunity to Weeds for their Predominancy as 
the long Wheat Seaſon does: But ſuch 
Ground as this is beſt laid down with artifi- 
cial Graſs, in order to obtain a natural Sward, 
which this Earth will naturally run into, 
and much quicker if encouraged by ſowing 
the Seeds of fine Upland, Meadow Hay a- 
mongſt the Clover, Trefoil or Ray Grads. 
The Occupier of this Field, notwithſtanding 
he has often ploughed and ſowed it, was ig- 
norant of the true Nature of this Soil that 
lay contiguous to three other Fields belonging 
to the ſame Perſon, as believing it to be of 
| 3 much 
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much the ſame Nature as the reſt, and 
therefore gave it the ſame Uſage; but 
herein he remained miſtaken, till a Perſon 
of better Judgment than himſelf convinced 
him ,of his Error. All which plainly ſhews 
the Excellency of this Knowledge in the Na- 
ture of Earths; and as it is in the animal 
Oeconomy, that there is no right Application 
of a Remedy without the Diſeaſe is firſt 
known; fo it is here that every Farmer 
ought to made it his primary Study to inform 
himſelf of the ſeveral Sorts of Ground that 
often belong to his Farm, and that beſides 
His own Judgment to conſult his Neighbours, 
who as Natives on the Place may be able to 


let him know more than the Dictates of his 


own Reaſon, that formerly were more re- 
mote from the ſame. 

CL ay Gravels, or clay, 1 Gravels 
happen to be part of the Ground of ſeveral 
Farms in this Country: their Nature varies 
but little from the gravelly Loams, but where- 
ever the red Clay is part of the Soil, there will 
be Occaſion for more Ploughings, and warmer 
Dreſſings than in any other fort of Gravel. 
SAND y Gravels are of ſo looſe a Nature, 
that they are ſooner brought in Order than 


any of the reſt, and will bear very good 
Ctops of Corn, if duly affiſted with Manure ; 


and that mach forwarder than the other Gra- 

vels, whereby Peas and Turneps may be had 
in one and the fame Year, 

| The 
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ie Culture q GRAvels, 


J the ſame fort of Ploughing and Harrow- 


ing, as alſo the ſame ſort of Dreſſing; theſe 
as well as the ſandy Sort are in the Number 


of the light, ſweet Soils, and are all of them 
ſo different from Clay, that too much Plough- 
ing here will wear eut the Ground, as too 
little in that Soil will not bring it into a bear- 
ing Condition: A good Seaſon of fair Wea- 
ther is more than ordinary requiſite in theſe 
Soils. to prevent its binding; and alſo ſhal- 
low. Ploughings when Grain is ſowed on 
broad Lands on the ſame, otherwiſe its in 
great Danger of being hindered getting thro. 
TAE clay Gravels are ſtill more bind- 
ing, and therefore muſt have more Plough- 
eM ha Ho 50 bis, 508 


e Improvements of GRAVEL 8, 


'\RAVELS; of all other Sands, ſtand moſt 
ln need of being brought into a Condi- 
tion, as will ſtrictly anſwer this Title; to find 
out which, in a true beneficial Manner, 
many have been the Attempts, and various 
Efforts of Farmers; which as it is a matter 
of great Conſequence, I ſhall here mention 
ſeveral. Partieulars. Firſt then, I knew one, 
whoſe Farm of about 60 J. a Year was chief- 
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- Parts that chalked Gravels to the Wonder of 


this anſwered its full End in all reſpects, for 
it abſolutely hindered the Gravels from be- 


Aided a more loamy Part to the ſtony. Part, 
made it plough much better, and kept it in 


ſeve- 
ral Years bore extraordinary of 
- - all forts of Grain that grow But 
the uſe of theſe fort of light 


% 


of Peas, Thetches, Chaff and other Grain 
to London, in order to load back again with 


ſings, was forced off his Farm and ſucceeded 
ly enjoyed the former's Expence of Dreſſing; 
; dy the Gravels, nor waſh'd away, as being 


ly a ſharp and loamy Gravel, but not of the 
blue - pebbly ſort; this Man carried from 
his Farm juſt by me ſeveral Waggon Loads 


Coney- clippings, Horn-ſhavi Soot, c. 
This Dreſſing did not the firſt Year de quite 
fo much good as afterwards.” It happen'd by 
the Landlord's Diſguſt, that the Man after 
laying out great Sums' on this ' fort of Dreſ- 


by another good Huſbandman, who direct- 
this fort of Manure is not eaſily devoured 


of a tough, — Nature; ſo that it will lie 
and hollow round, retain the Wets, 
and ſo keep the Ground moiſt and warm 
for ſeveral Years. To this was joined another 
Expence, and he was the firſt Man in theſe 


the other Farmers about him. However, 


ing cloſed and bound by the Rains or Snows 


a pure, ſweet Condition, that has for 
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| a Wap. or 
regaitled than formerly, by reaſon of the 
t numbers of Sheep that are kept and 
Ided on theſe Gravels and other Grounds, 
5 are found far cheaper, and I am certain, 
are quicker and better Dreflings. Some 
will in lieu hereof lay on and plough 
in their long Horſe Litter, allo wing it to an- 
wer beſt in Gravels, as being of the Horn- 
ſhavings Nature, tough and ſpungy. 
will lay on Mud, or Highway Stuff, which 
indeed has vaſtly enriched this fort of 
Ground, eſpecially if it is a true Mud, free 
fror Sand. For ſomething, muſt be done to 
theſe Gravels by way of Drefling, or elle 
nothing but Poverty will ſucceed in 
hungry Soil; and to fay the truth, if any 
Ground ſtandt in need of double 'Drefling, 
this does ; and then there is none will pa 
better, by returning the beſt. of C ae 
its kerning Quality. But the Horſe Litter 
will ariſwer very well another way, that is, by 


laying it on. the top of the Stitches on broad 
A 


nds, as ſoon as. the Wheat is ſown (for 
then it will grow thorough it.) This is an 
excellent * to plough ſome in ; and after - 
wards lay ſore M over on the Top; for as 
Gravels in general are a light, looſe Ground, 
this Cover will preſerve ie from ſhoaling i 
the froſty Kad and before next Harveſt 
it is a Rarity if it is not hauled and pulled 
into the Ground by the Worm; or al de- 
voured by the yoracious Nature of the hw 
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52 Cbiltern and Vale 
vel, which makes Potatoes, and all of the 
Haulm Tribe, to be ſo good Dreſſing for 
this Soil.—It is ſtrange, at firſt Sight, to 
ſee great Crops of Wheat and other Corn 
grow (ſeemingly) amongſt vaſt Quantities of 
Stones, that in this Country are common to 
be ſeen, where hardly any Mould can, be 
diſcern d. But this is accounted: for by the 


_ . Owner very plainly, when he tells the Que- 


rift, that he would not give one Load of 


Stones for ſeveral Loads of Dung, becauſe 


theſe Stones have ſeveral advantageous Pro- 
perties in them: Firſt, as they are of a cold, 
moiſt Nature, they preſerve the Roots of 
Grain from being, dried and ſcorched: by 
the great Heats : Secondly, they help to 
keep 1n the. Sal Terre, Vapour or Breath of 
the Earth, which by their..Cpyer is obliged to 


is 5 1 0 more ſlowly; nor is it ſo readily ex- 


auſted by the Sun's Attraction, and therefore 
adminiſters its fertile Quality more regularly 


and more abundantly to the Vegetables that 
grow amongſt, them, in that little Mould 
there is, which the ſmall Fibres of the Roots 
Will be ſure to ſearch for and find out, and 
join, although but in a very ſmall Quantity, and 


that lodged. amongſt the | ſeveral Crannies 
and Cavities of the Stones. And here I have 
further to ſay of Stones: that it is the Opi- 
nion of ſome, they never grow after they 
are out of their native Bed in the Earth; 
and this, they ſay, is proved in Pavements 
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which never encreaſe: That their Con- 
ſumption is not perceived in ſome Fields, 
becauſe as they grow latge in the under 
Earth, the Plough finds them and turns them 
up, and ſo opp the Room of them car- 
ried away. That the large” Guernſey Peb- 
bles, weighing half a hundred, more or leſs, 
that are in the London Pavements, do cer- 
tainly grow on the Sea Shore; but whe- 
ther the Salt Water, the Earth they lie in, 
q the Sun and Air contributes moſt to it, 

t determine: But theſe Sort of Stones 
hy in my ſlender Opinion a greater Oppor- 
tunity of « quick Growth than moſt, or any 
others, that I know of, from the porous Parts 
of their brown Skins or Cover, by which 
Wr ſeem to oF, in the Salts that the oy 
caves, | 
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Th Na ature, Culture, and I mprovement 
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» ' Th Nature of © HALRK. 


HALK is a moſt uſeful Earth, and 
ſerves for many Uſes, | beſides them i in 
Agriculture ; as in making of Lime, White- 
ing, &c, and ſhews it ſelf in great 
* 1 ties 
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tiles in the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent 


will bear Wheat, TR Peas and 5 6 
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and Surry, where it is a moſt recable Soil 
for Corn and. ſeveral ſorts of Grat accord - 


ing to its peculiar Nature; as the dry 12 
ing Chalk, the Pl or ſtony Chall 


and the marl Chalk: The dry lean C 


very good, if it is rightly drefled, and the 
Seaſon of the Year is favourable ; but Barley 
will not. do ſa well here as the reſt, not but 
it will grow in this Earth, and ſometimes be 
2 very good Crop, but it is not fo natural 


nor ſo ſure in its Returns, The fat fort of 
Chalk ſerves as Manures for Clays, ravels 


xd. Loams, to. reduce. them into a ſweet, 
low Nature, which obliges all 188 Hu 
bands where their Conyeniency Will admit 
of it, to get it at a great Charge and lay it 
on theſe ſort of Lands, The fat, marl, 
clayey Chalk, is dhe beſt. af all Chalks 3 this 
does not deyour Dreſſings very haſtily, but 
will with a little Manure N. — Toes 
of Grain, as well as Clover co which 
the: lean Sort can't be ſaid to do. It is this 
ſort that is ſought after by the Farmer when 
he digs Chalk for manuri 5 other Earths; 
and when it appea ning a yellow Coat 


without ſide, he 9 concludes he has got 
into a Vein ef fa, bb WO FIVE Is of 


25 Value. 
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Chalk; for here is not a Convenienc 
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Dye Culture of CHAL x. 2001 
HAL Kk V Ground to lie fallow. The 
firſt time plough it up the latter End of 
Mo in broad Lands; the he Peg of 740 
plough it acroſs in broad Lands; then 
hy it after Harveſt, and ſow it with Wheat 
or Rye in Scitches Chalk admits of the 
ſhalloweſt Ploughings of any, particularly 
the dry and ſtony Chalks. But in the clay 
Chalks the Plough may go as deep again. 
185 The Culture of CHALK. i hah 
"na the dry, lean ſort eſpecially, be- 
of a ſhort, crumbling Nature, is ca- 
ſily got ien Tilth, ates on'this Ground 
Weeds grow the leaſt of all others whatſo- 
ever; — therefore two Ploughings in this 
fort, will do as much Service as four will 
in red Clays, which makes the e e 
fay a Fallow and a Stirree is 


Bouting and four Thoroughs, Ge. 
ther Lands, which obliges the Ploogh 
turn it each time of Ploughing, if 
reverſe croſs way of the laſt | 
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| their only and | moſt pernicious.” Weed _ 
Poppy; and alſo by its binding; Qualit 
ſed by the Wets, it is better faſto 
will ſtand the Frofts and Colds much das 
Whereas a fine Tilth in this Sail 1 18 altoge- 
ther. to be rejected; for as. the Chalks are 
naturally light and looſe in ;themſclves, they 
are made ſo much the more ſo Y being fine, 
and then the Wheat and other , Grain will 
fall before the high Wine and ſometimes 
be almoſt ſpoiled. The marly Clay fort in- 
deed will give more room for the Plough, 
becauſe it willbadmit of a e Be 
and the loamy Chalks more room than the 
laſt. However, be it ploughed in broad 
Lands or Stitches, rolling is very neceſſary; 
eſpecially in the laſt, where it is uſed by be- 
ing drawn long and croſs ways, in order to 
faſten and keep the Ground firm and cloſe 
to the Roots of the Grain; and alſo the 
better to preſerve them from the violent 
Heats and Droughts in Summer, which broad 
Lands particularly are more capable of do- 
ing than Stitches, as they lie Hatter, lower 
and more ſolid; yet there is this good Pro- 
erty in à Stitch, that the Horſes drawing 
double, and thereby treading hard on the 
Sleevings of the Stitch, cauſes the Ground 
to lie flat in the clotty Condition it is firſt 
turned up in; and this is the main Reaſon 
why ſome ſow their Wheat in theſe chalky 
be btitohirs to. yu the Oo Growth, by 
throws 
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throwing up one hard, clotty Lay of Earth 
upon the other, that by degrees makes up 
the whole Stitch; and this is performed by 
two Ploughs in the beſt manner, the Foot 
Plough to-make the Sleevings, and the Wheat 
Plough the Hentings; ſo that both work 
here at one and the ſame time. © 
Io have Peas after Wheat or Barley. They 

give the Chalk but one Ploughing, by ſowing 
Peas at or a little after Chriſtmas in a four tho- 
rough Stitch. | CS 8 130 1.487 CIARA WV A334 1.3 


* 
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and makes the beſt Returns under that 
incomparable 28 of the Fold, and that 
for ſeveral Reaſons: Firſt, it is a moiſt, fat 
Dreffing, which with very little Difficulty 
communicates its fertile, ſaline, oliganeous 
Properties, to this dry, light and lean. Earth; 
alſo by the Tread of the Sheep, and eſpecially 
after the Corn is ſowed by folding thereon : 


This Eatth becomes faſter and firmer, and 


ſo made more fit to hold the Seed, and 
preſerve it againſt the Droughts and Froſts, 
which are the two arch Enemies very often 
to this Soil, and this may be done in the 
Winter upon the Chalk's dry and warm Body, 
in order to prevent its being waſhed or 
blown away from the Roots of the Corn; 
decondly, next to the Fold, Soot claims the 
n 
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| Preference; this being a light Body, full of 
ſulphurous Parts, does great Service to | 


& © * 


fiery 
the Chalk when hid on about | Candlemas, 


20 Buſhels on an Acre, and being waſhed in 
by the ſucceeding Rains, forces and brings 
on ſuch a quick Head as beſt defends it from 
the Severities of a cold Spring, and alſo 
from the violent Heats and ſcorching Droughts 
in the Summer following. Therefore ſome 
will dreſs and meliorate this Chalk and the 


chalky Loams with Rags choped ſmall in the 


firſt Place, and then ſown out of a Seed Cot 
all over the Ground, about five Hundred 
Weight on an Acre the beginning of June, and 
then ploughed in broad Lands, which will 
warm and enrich the Earth againſt the Wheat 
Seaſon, and aſterwards receive and hold the 
Rains ſo as to the Roots of the Corn 
their woolly Subſtance, help it very much 
againſt the Rigour of Froſts and cold Winds. 
A Taylor that had ſome chalky Ground, 
choped his woollen; Rags, and watered them in 
Winter with Camber-lye, and in the Spring 
ſowed them on this white Land, then direct- 
ly ploughed them in, and harrowed his 
Barley on the ſame; this cauſed ſo great a 
Crop that it was laid flat at Harveſt, Lon 
Horſe Litter therefore in my Opinion 
be a good top Dreſſing on the Stitches of 
Chalks, eſpecially to prevent the Froſts 
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Roots of the Corn, and alſo, the waſh and 


baſh of Rains, and the Violence of the Win- 
ter Winds, which are all fatal to this Ground ; 
inſompch, that gs hays been forced tg 
ploug their 475 white C N 

the ge be We apdio mh er 


cauſe the 


wy 22 Dru Ed 
er 2s, W 
are. often, lown amongſt Oats, 38 
as being ſurer in rns 
Peas, and the Sheep value their | 
to Hay, and will generally be very : 
of it, and eat it clean up; and the T 
will fatten Swine, if given to them as | 
about, and not in a Sty. The Tills alſo are 
good for Horſes, Cows, &c. Several Farm- 
ers ſow theſe Thetches and Tills for their 
Horſes, which they mow 2 and give 
them in Racks. On this chalky Soil will 
Nn Fan foarih to "_ 
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fit; the Trefoil is of great Service, in this 
Ground for faſtning of Sheep and Lambs, 
and alſo for milch Cows; it is a happy Op. 
portunity that Tenants enjoy by this Graß, 
becauſe Clover will not anſwer in theſe. dry 
and lean Chalks. Here alſo St. Fein, that 
moſt excellent Graſs, will flouriſh in'the drieft 
Summer by means of its catotty Root, that 
runs fo great a Depth into the Gong, as to 
draw in a Moiſture" to its Affiſtance, when 
- moſt other Graſſes are burtit up. R E. grows 
well in the poor Chalks, Whit © by being eat 
by the th . and fol ding, 5 theteon, all 
Winter, it mi ehtily 
aga oſt the next Growth 15 be a great Im- 
Froyemens. The Rye is ſown 14 Au g, 
on a fweet Tilth. This chalky Grunde in 
general excels all others in producing the 
fine, White Barley, which for its Colour and 
thin Skin, is pe erred to all for makin 
beſt pale Malt, as T have 
this Earth WY is I 
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AN Ds either white, yellow or red, or 
black, are the looſeſt — ſweeteſt of all 
Earths, and of great Service in many Caſes 
in Agriculture and otherways: The firſt 
good Property anſwers in mixing them with 


che red Clays, which ſo alters the Clay's 
tenacious Conſtitution, as to render it ano- 


ther Soil, even a Loam; and when ſo, it 
ij then brought out of a ſterile, barren Con- 
dition into one of the moſt propitious Soils 
that is, by incorporating the globular, hot, 
dry Particles of the Sand, with the 
ſtringy, binding Texture, amd cold Parts of 
the Clay. In its ſelf, it is but a barren Soil, 
and the Crops of any thing ſowed in it, will 
be ſooner ſcorched, dried and burnt up, than 
in any other ſort of Earth. This is of ſo hot 
and dry a Nature, as to forward the Growth 
of any — ſooner than any Earth be- 
fides, if Rains ha in due Seaſon; and 
ws full leave to have 
two or 15 Crops a Year, under good Dteſ- 
ſings. It brings forth the ſweetclt of. Tur- 
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| and Carrots, and ſounder generally than 


Ny other Soil” dos x ; fof here the orm 
meets not with that ſecure Lodgment, as 
Clays, \ Gfavels and Loarns afford them. It 
is contrary to their cold, ſlimy Natures, and 
is not only an Enemy to them, but to all 
manner of Weeds whatſoever. This Soil is 
cheaply and quickly got into a Tilth; and 
here may be had Peas, Thetches, Potatoes 
Wheat, Barley and Oats, but the laft three f 
cannot greatly commend in this Soil, unleb 
in a wet Summer. Rabbets breed much in 
this dry Earth, and tutn to great Profit, and 
therefore is often made uſe of for Warrens: 
This will bring forth Lucern Graſs very 
well, and ſeems to be natural for this and 
St. Foin, whoſe tender Natures require a 
warm and dry Sort. The beſt of blue and 
white Peas cone off this Ground ; but black 
Sands furpaſs all others in Fertility, which, | 
according to Report, is the reaſon of thoſe 
vaſt Corps. they have in Flanders; wheie in 
this ſhort, © lod Ground, the Ploughman i 
drives one Horle, who alone is able to e 
this Soil. 
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8 Ground is commonly fituated bw, 

and lies in ſote Places very wet and 

ſors dry, they both demand the fare Cul- 
ey 9 plooghing them into broad * 
an 
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ving two or three Crops a 
eaſy Ploughings that preſently bring it into 
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| andacrofs each time with the Foot Plough, 


if it be not ridged up high,” but if it is, then 
they plough it always one way, 


x3 
4 
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fore affects any manner of Dungs which 
may be buried here to rot, as may Rags 
Coney-clippings, Horn-ſhavings, Oxes H 
cut ſmall ; but Lime, Ohalk, or Soot is not 
here ſo agreeable as in ſome other Grounds; 
not but Soot is a moſt excellent | 


even for all forts of Land whatſoever, by 


its light, ſulphurous, adheſive Nature, and 


therefore will do Service here, if Rains ſuc- 


ceed in due time; otherwiſe it will potent- 


l encreaſe the Heat and Drought of this 


Soil to the Grain's Damage: This looſe, ſweet 
Earth gives the Farmer Opportunity of ha- 
a Year, by its 


a Tilth, 
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Too CHAP. VI. | 
The Nature and Improvement of the 0 AK. 


HE Oak, of all other Trees, claims 
1 . the priority of. Regard in this Nation 
for its many tranſcendent Uſes; but above 
all for Ship-building, which indeed are the 
Walls and chief Fortifications of this King- 
dom. And however remiſs and indolent we 
have been of late Years in cutting down, 
and not planting again, this moſt excellent 
Timber, as may be ſeen. in Wing Park, and 
many other Places with an Eye of Pity ; 
yet of late, through (I preſume) the feyeral 
printed Items, publiſhed by Men under a 
Concern for their Country's Good; ſome of 
our diſcerning, able Men have received ſuch 
Convictions, as have provoked them to ſow 
and ſet Acorns, or plant young Oaks in many 
Acres of Ground. A ſingular Example of 
which'in theſe Parts, is the moſt noble Duke 
of Bridgwater, who is certainly one of the 
greateſt Conſervators of Wood in this King- | 
dom. ; > 
TAE Oak agrees with almoſt all forts of 
x Soils, but grows beſt in the richeſt Grounds, 
and is the longeſt lived Tree of all others; 


E yet is its Date determined ſhorter or longer, 
4 as the Nature of the Earth is wherein it 
= grows: In Clays it is more tedious, as its 
. 1 4 "1 a, Roots 
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Roots obtain their Food with more Diffi- | 
culty; but then its Wood is more ſervices 
able. 3 . | 

In ſandy, chalky or gravelly Grounds, they 
grow much ſooner, from the light, looſe Tex- 
| ture of theſe Earths, that gives an eaſy Pro- 
greſs to the Oak's Roots, which brings on 
its Maturity ſooner than the ſtiff, cold Clays 
will, and therefore they are never fo large 
in this looſe Soil, as in the more cloſe, but 
then its Grain is clearer and ſmoother, 
This Tree obtains a firmer Footing in the 
Ground generally than any elſe ; for it's rare- 
ly found that an Oak is without a deep tap 
Root, which in a rich Soil has been known 
in thirty Years to get a Foot diameter in 
Body, and when it is arrived to this Bulk, it 
then thrives much faſter, by reaſon of its 
large Body and Head, which now is capa« 
ble of being ſhaken by the high Winds, 
that ſtrain its Roots and lets in the Bene- 
fits of the ſeveral ſorts of Weather; and 
© therefore it is a ſort of Rapine to deſtroy 
ſuch young thriving Trees, that get at thirty 
or forty Years of Age, more in one Year, 
than they did when younger in ſeveral ; eſp 
cially at firſt they took Root towards bo 
top of the Ground ; for in my Obſervations 
I ſeldom ever ſaw a thriving Oak, whoſe 
Roots in the Beginning took deep in the 
Earth; and therefore I think my ſelf more 
than ordinarily obliged 15 enter a Caveat nos 
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66 Chiltern and Vale 
this place, againſt the fatal, but too common, 
Practice of Planting, Sowing and Setting too 
deep, which will ſurely retard the Oak's 
Growth, and hinder its Magnitude : Where- 
as this, above all other Trees, ought to en- 
joy all the propitious Benefits that can be 
given it, on account at beſt, of its tedious 
Growth, before it is rightly fit for Ship or o- 
ther Buildings. 

I have two forts of Oaks growing in my 
Grounds, which I call the ſhort, ſpreading 
Oak, and the tall, upright, taper Oak, both 
which grow very well, if planted at firſt 
high enough, whereby their Roots may be 
obliged to ſeek their Food from the Top and 
beſt Part of the Ground : And here if any 
is ſo curious to prefer Plantations of one fort 
before the other, it is only ſowing or ſetting 
the largeſt Acorns of the different Trees; or 
if there are Walks or Rows to be made of 


allowed accordingly ; for. the ſpread Oak re- 
quires as well fifty or ſixty Foot afunder, as 
the other forty or fifty; and this Diſtance will 
very well admit of the Growth of Under- 
wood, that mays be fell'd at every twelve 
Years End to great Profit, eſpecially if it be 
Sallow or Aſh, theſe two, being the moſt ad- 
. vantageous of all others for their quick 
Growth, and the many Uſes their ſtraight 
Poles may be converted to, as hereafter J 
ſhall obſerve when I write of Underwood: 
' | Or 
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Or if the Sallow alone is planted altogethet 
with the Oak, it will be found moſt agreea- 
ble, becauſe this Root runs not very d 
nor broad, which will give leave to the Oak 
to make his' ſlow Pace with little Interrup- 
tion from the quick Growth of this moſt 
| profitable Underwood: And therefore it is, 
that neither Beech, Oak, or any other ſtand- 
ard Tree, ſhould be permitted to grow in 
Company with the Oak, becauſe of the great 
Prejudice that may in time enſue from their 
quicker mounting into the Air; and then it's 
likely the Oak will ſuffer in its low Head, 
by the Drip of their taller ones; which 
Majority, where-ever it happens, they will 
be ſure to maintain, from the great Advan- 
tages they enjoy, by the Sun, Air, Rain and 
Dews, that .ever will be moſt propitious to 
the- higheſt Trees, by the free and uninterruf 
ted Extention they meet with, to receive t 
Sun's Attraction and nouriſhing Heats on all 
Sides of their ſpreading Heads: That then 
will cauſe them to perſpire, and ſweat out 
their crude and noxious Juices in the Day 
time, which they imbibe and drink in 
Nights, through the many Pores of their 
and Barks, Leaves and Fruit; and it is 
thereby that Trees ſubſiſt in a true Regimen 
of Health and Proſperity, while the low- 
headed, underline ones, grow moſſy, ſcabby, 
knotty and ſtunty, for want of a free En- 
joyment of thoſe ſalubrious Benefits. And 
. 4 this 
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this grand Conveniency not only belongs to 
the Oak, but indeed all forts of Trees what- 
ſoever: And it is here that the Vegetable is 
obliged to receive. and take in by Nights and 
foggy. Days, thoſe peſtiferous and inſanous 
Particles of the Air, which are great Ene- 
mies of their Life, and would likely end in 
their Deſtruction, were it not for a due Eva- 
cuation of the ſame, by a free Perſpiration 
through the ſeveral Parts of their different 
Bodies, by the Sun's moſt powerful Influen- 
ces; that by degrees brings on ſuch a Rare- 


Ch faction of the Sap and Juices, as to cauſe them 


vigorouſly to diſcharge their phelgmatick 
Crudities, that the Tree alternately receives. 
Ix order then to raiſe great Numbers of 
Oaks in the beſt Manner, I ſhall obſerve 
that in a plentiful Maſt Year, due Care 
ſhould be taken, about the Beginning of No- 
vember, or ſooner, to collect and get the 
largeſt and ſoundeſt Acorns (for the biggeſt of 
all Seeds are beſt) when they fall from the 
Tree through Ripeneſs, for the full Matu- 


rity of them is a main thing; when enough 


ate gathered, the Diſpoſal of them is next to 
be confidered. If Conveniency allows them 
to be ſown at the beſt time of all, they ought 
to be got into the Ground as ſoon as poſſi- 
ble, upon the fineſt and well dreſſed mellow 
Ground, that has been under a Preparation 
for this Purpoſe, the whole Summer, if not 
the Winter too before, | 
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VAR IoOus are the Ways that have been 
- praftiſed in this Work, according to the 
Ground and different Opinions of Men ; but 
as I take it to be my Buſineſs at preſent; if I 
can, to ſhew the cheapeſt and moſt profita- 
ble Way to obtain a Wood of Oak; Ithall 
| therefore begin with ſowing Acorns in broad 
Lands on this hollow Earth. Let the Land 
be plowed into very ſmall Thoroughs im- 
5 before the ſowing of the Acorns; 
then take 2 Buſhels of them, and ſow out cf a 
Seed Cot, by the broad Caſt of the Hand, then 
harrow them in at Diſcretion : This Quantity, 
if they take, will more than furniſh an Acre 
of Ground ; but here is Allowance given 
for Incidents from Fowls and Mice : From 
this Management perhaps there will ariſe an 
Objection, that this large bodied Seed will 
not be haled, becauſe in broad Lands there 
is not a ſufficient Hollowneſs of Ground to 
cover their Bodies from the Injuries of Wea- 
ther, Fowls, and Mice. To this I anſwer, 
That there is Depth enough between - the 
Thoroughs to envelope and cover moſt of 
them, by means of the harrow Tynes, in- 
ſomuch, that if theſe or the greateſt part of 
them grow that are covered, there will be 
a ſufficient number to ſtock the Ground if 
the reſt were all carried off; but that Dan- 
ger is not ſo great, if we conſider that in a 
plentiful Year of Maſt, and at that Seaſon f 
October or Nevember, there is full Proviſion 
Py: F z „ 
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for Birds and Mice; not only from this Maſt 
of Oak, but from the many Corn Fields that 
then abound with great Store of ſcattered 
Grain from the preceding ' Harveſt, which 
by conſequence will divert their Search and 
Queſt.after theſe : And if a Fowling-piece is 
employ'd a little, the Danger will be the 
les, for the looſe Ground will readily re- 
ceive and draw in the Acorn, and then the 
Hazard is moſtly over from theſe fort of - E- 
nemies, and alſo from the Weather, becauſe 
the Radicle having taken the Ground before 
the Severities of the Winter, it will thereby 
be enabled to maintain it ſelf from Winter.to 
Winter, till it becomes a ſturdy Oak, 

Tur next thing is to have a ſtrong 
Fence, that no ſort of Cattle may poſſibly 
break in; and then there is no more to be 
done, but to leave this ſowed Ground to Pro- 
vidence, and there is no fear of the beſt and 
cheapeſt of Woods. * 
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Remarbs on the preceding MszT 1 0 b. 


HIS Way of ſowing the Acorns and har- 

_ rowing. them in, is ſurely the neareſt of 

all others to that of Nature; which always 
receives upon, and nouriſhes the Seed from 
the very Surface of the Ground, as be- 
ing the richeſt Part of all the Earth; is 
neareſt, and more ready to take in thoſe 
Benefits that the Sun, Air, Rain and Dews 
| e | | | com- 
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communicate, which are the very vital 
Parts and Nurſes of the young Oaks; and 
therefore the more they enjoy of theſe nu- 
tritious Influences, the faſter they grow; 
and this is the true Reaſon that thoſe num- 
berleſs Objects that preſent themſelves to 
Travellers Eyes, who will but imploy them 
in the Views of the deep and wrong plan- 
ted Bodies of Trees, are longer growing, and 
ſo become ſet and ſtunted in lefs than half 
their time, as may appear by the 'knotty,- 
moſſy Bodies and brouſy Heads of Oaks, 
Aſhes, and Beeches, Fc. and that in ſome 
of my own Fields, which was cauſed at firſt 
I ſuppoſe by their being too deep planted, 
that 'obliged their Roots to make their Way 
into, and ſeek their Food amongſt the red 
Clays, that lie about two Foot lower than 
the Surface; while ſeveral others, that are 
planted high and near them, flouriſh and 

row in clean upright Bodies and thriving 
Heads : This has brought on neceffitous 

Conſequences, that has obliged many Own- 
ers bt fuch Trees to cut them down in this 
their ſtunted Condition at leſs than half Age, 
which is the time that a well planted Tree 
runs and grows more in one Year than for- 
merly in ſeveral, as I ſaid before; by which - 
may plainly appear the great Value, Moment 
and Importance of high ſowing and ſetting 


at firſt the Seeds and Sets of theſe Timber 


Trees, becauſe an Error in the beginning is 
Wo the 
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the worſt of Errors, as being moſt difficult 
to redreſs, and often irreparable; and I think 
I may ſay, that wherever a Seed or Set at 
firſt is put into the Ground too deep, it will 
never make a good Tree of any ſort, 


A Second Way, _ 


A be done by planting the A- 
corn at every. forty Foot Diſtance, in 
Rows or otherways, Firſt, make a Hole of 
three or four Foot Diameter, and a Foot or 
two deep; lay the Earth about the Edge of 
the fame in ſmall Parcels, the beginning of 
Winter, for the Froſts to ſhoal and ſweeten a- 
gainſt the Spring: Or, if you are to plant 
theſe Holes at Albollantide, then they muſt 
be - prepared. accordingly before; ſo that ei- 
ther then, or at Spring, they may be a fine 
Tilth and looſe Order; and when fo, thruſt 
three, ſix or nine Acorns in the Circumfe- 
rence of each Hole, about half a Finger's 

depth, which by the next Year will be up, 
and then may be drawn, all that are ſilþer- 
. fluous, and only the Maſter-Shoot left; at 
this rate there will be twenty ſeven Oaks 
left in a ſquare Acre of Ground, at one in 
each Hole: After this the Ground about the 
young Tree muſt be carefully houghed ſeve- 
8 ral Times a Year, for ten or twenty Years, 

and Fences made about each Oak. 


Tuls 
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' Tm1s Way will certainly do very well, 
but the exceſſive Charge that attends the 


early Management of the Oaks for ſome 


ears, is ſeemingly to me a little diſcour 
ing, tho" in proceſs of Time, I believe, it will 

ya Man in proportion, to fifteen or twenty 
Shillings each Oak at twenty Years End, pro- 
vided their Side-Shoots are duly trimmed, and 


i Underwood not planted amongſt them till 
fix or eight Years be paſt, leſt it get * and 


top the young Oaks to their great Prej 
Remarks on the Second ME ITA OD, 
T HIS Way has this Advantage, that the 


and therefore I muſt need ſay is an excel- 
lent Method; becauſe the Hollawneſs, Fine- 
. neſs, and Sweetneſs of any Earth, contribute 
greatly to the quick Growth of any Vege- 
table therein planted ; and were it poſſible 
always to keep their Roots growing in ſuch a 
looſe Mould, and Oak, or any other Tree, 
| would certainly attain its full Bulk in half 
the uſual Time it does: This I have in Pro- 


portion ſeen experienced by a Trees Growth, 
that was ſet in a Pit or Hole of looſe Earth 


of a large Extenſion, which. out- run all the 
Trees in quickneſs of Shoot that ever I ſaw: 
Here the Acorn may be ſet as ſhallow as a 
Perſon thinks fit, and the Ground about ay 
TO 3 8 or 


Roots of the Acorns have wider and 
| looſer Room to run into than the former; 


— 
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for twenty Years together houghed and al. 
ways kept clean from the Tyranny of choak- 
ing Weeds; and here as the Tree grows up, 
ſhould a Perſon annually obſerve to rub the 
Body with a Hair Cloth, or Back of a 
Knife, the firſt Application to be made uſe 
of in dry Weather, the latter in wet, which 
will dilate its Bark, and open its Pores for 
| readier receiving the Sun's Warmth, and the 
Rain's Moiſture, that will feed and aſſiſt a 
Tree more than is generally thought of: 
It is this that keeps off that grand Enemy 
the Moſs, which will inevitably overtake all 
Oaks little or more that want this ſort of 

Huſbandry, | 
'THE&E Holes may be made in Rows to 
- anſwer both Ways of the Field, that the 
Plough may thereby have room to paſs and 
paſs the croſs and long Ways of this Ground 
the better, and for the great Conyeniency of 
ing and ſowing any. ſort of Grain, or 
Graſs Seeds on the fame for the firſt ten 
Years of this Plantation, till the Oaks have 
ot good Roots, and their Heads high enough 
in the Air as to be out of Cattle's reach: 
But then here may ariſe an Objection, that 
the young Oaks will ſurely ſuffer, if not ruin- 
ed, by the Horſe, Cow, and Sheep, that may 
be turned into this Ground to feed, if the 
oo be 5 — in. To this I anſwer, 
that to avoid the great Expence of ing 
and Fencing each Tree, I would 0 
2 2 | Cate 
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Cattle into this Ground, but ſupply it ano- 
ther Way, and that is, if Grain is on it, then 
as ſoon. as it is got off, plough it up, and 
ſow it in the next Spring with more Grain 
or Graſs; if the latter, then it may be let 
to grow, and mow two or three Years ſuc» 
ceflively, to the great enriching of the 


" Grands if, again, Corn is to follow that, 


it's only ploughing the Land into a fine Tilth, 


and dreſs it with Dung or other Manure; 


and ſo likewiſe for the Seeds or Sets of Un- 


derwood that is to grow thereon, and fun- 


niſh this Field for ever after. 

HERE therefore by a right Management, 
the Charge of Fencing the yeung Oaks a- 
bout, may be faved, and the Ground alto- 


gether as well enjoyed to Profit; but then, 


as a Safeguard to both, there ought to be, 
not only an © outſide Hedge and Ditch; but 


alſo. good Railing within: ſide, by driving a 


large oaken Stake at every five Foot diſtance, 


and pinning or nailing thereto three or four 


Rows of Rails, about four Inches deep each 
Rail; this will be an effectual Guard, with 
the Help of a Man's Inſpection now and then, 
and a forbidding Fence againſt thoſe Night 
Encroachers and Invaders of a Man's Pro- 
perty, who make it their Buſineſs to take all 


Advantages of a diſtant Piece of Ground, 


ſo planted and ſowed with Acorns, and have 


ſpoiled ſeveral Acres by their Horſes and 


oY AE: the __— Shoots. before "fn 


[ 
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* firſt ſeven Years are over, for the Lucre of 
the Graſs that grows between the young 
Trees. But if a Fence or Coop was at firſt 
ſet about each Hole, that would not ſecure 
the Underwood from the Damage of Cattle, 
which afterwards is to grow between them: 
Whereas this infide Railing round the Field 
at firſt, will laſt twenty Years, and thorough- 
ly ſecure both the Oaks, Corn, Graſs, and 
Underwood, from all Hurt of Beaſts, and 
greatly from the Rapine of Thieves. 
- Tyx1s Method of planting Acorns in 
Holes, is not altogether confined to a Year, 
or half a Year's Preparation of the Ground, 
but may be done on a ſudden: For ſuppoſe 
I had a mind to get a Wood of Oak, Aſh, or 
Beech on a Wheat or other Stubble, or 
Meadow Ground; then at Alhollantide, or 
at Spring, I would dig my Holes at forty 
Foot diſtance, and at the ſame time bring as 
much Virgin Mould to the Place as is ne- 
ceſſary, and carry as much to fill up its Va- 
cancy, which is only an Exchange, th great- 
ly to our Purpoſe in forwarding the Oak's 
Growth; or elſe I would mix Soot, Rabbets 
Dung, or Fowls Dung, &c. with the natu- 
ral Earth that comes out of the Hole, and 
put it in again. If Graſs Ground, the Turf 
muſt lie at bottom. In this I would plant my 
Acorns directly; the reſt of the Ground may 
be ploughed and ſowed according to Diſcre- 
tion, with Corn or Graſs, as I have before 


hinted. 
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hinted. - By this no Time is loſt, and all the 
Encouragement that can well be given, is 


here made uſe of. Here is ſaved that | 
Charge and Trouble of Summer-waterings, 


that a planted Acorn does not require. Here 


is ſaved the fatiguing, hazardous Work of 
tranſplanting; and here is a Tree to come 
up, that will be ſtronger in the Ground, and 
grow faſter than any Set whatſoever. 15 

Ir the Oak is to grow in Parks or other 
Places, where the Herbage is to be fed by 
Deer or other Cattle, then ſixty or ſeven 
Foot is but a due Diſtance for the Growth of 
ſuch Tree and Graſs; and 'by how much 
they are planted aſunder, the more the Oak 
enjoys a free Air, Circulation of its Sap, and 
Perſpiration of its worſer Part, which is al- 
ways more promoted and furthered in its 
Head, if the Side-Shoots are | conſtantly 
pinched or pulled off, and the Ground once 
a Year digged about the Oaks Roots at every 
Michaelmas, and afterwards kept ' diſhed in a 
Bowl-like manner for the better receiving 
| the nutritious Rains. ME ; 
Tu us an Acre of Ground, worth but fi 
or ten Shi/l;ngs an Acre a Year, may be im- 
to near, if not quite, twenty, with a 
trifing Charge, which too plainly diſcovers 
the Indolence of many able Owners who are 
wanting in doing themſelves and the Na- 
tion this great and good Service. 


IB AVE 
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IMA forborn to ſet down patticular 
Calculations of the ſeveral Charges and Ex- 
pences of Railing and Fencing in the Hole 
and Field, becauſe that is obvious' to every 
Farmer, and is of a greater or leſſer Amount, 
according to a Perſon's Conveniency of ha- 
ving Wood and Servants of his own; or as 
that part of the Country, where the Opera- 
tion is performed, is nearer or further off 
from London. | 


| A Third W AY, 


A* D that is, when by ſeveral Plough- 
, ings and a good Dreſſing, the Earth is 
got into good Order, and lies in broad Lands; 
to ſow the Acorns half under Thorough, and 
half on the Surface, as we often do Peas and 
_ Horſe Beans: At firſt the Man ſows half the 
Seed all over the Piece. of Ground, and 
ploughs them in as ſhallow as poſſible; when 
that is done, he ſows the other half over 
the ſame Ground, and harrows them in; 
this ſecures one half however from the Fowls 
and Weather: But this according to the 
Mind of each Perſon; for my part, I am 
for following the Steps of Nature as cloſe 
as I can, and 1 think I cannot copy her 
more nearly than -harrowing in the Acorns 
as I have ſaid before, that they may grow 
from the very top of the Earth, as all do 

that fall from Trees, or 'dropt and left 2 
K Fowls 
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Fowls or Mice; as it alſo is, with the 
great Numbers of Cherry-trees that grow 


in our Woods, occaſioned by the Stones that 


the Fowls drop from their Beaks and Bodies. 


Remarks on the Third M x THOD. 


CoNFEss that where the Ground is a true 
Loam, and that ploughed-into a fine hol- 


low Tilth, and that again furthered by Cart 


Dungs, the Acorn here may f. ve 

well. bat without this e think 
it's but Male- practice, and will greatly en- 
danger burying the Acorn; as I knew it once 
done ſome Vears ago, by a Man's following 
the Plough, and ſtraining in the Acorns eve- 
ry ſecond Thorough of a Wheat Stitch, that 
was thus ploughed down into broad Lands, 
which abſolutely buried the Acorns, and the 
Owner loſt both his Hopes and Profit by ſo 
doing; becauſe the Earth was heavy and 
dung for want of ſeveral Ploughings that 
ſhould have preceded the ſowing of the A- 
corns; and alſo for want of its being well 
dunged, that would have put the Ground 


into good Heart, and kept it hollow for the 


free and eaſy ſprouting of the Seed. 


en | 
I. if Opportunity does not anſwer a Per- 

Jon's Inclination of ſowing the Acorn as 
ſoon as ripe; or that the Ground is too wet 
N | 8 and 
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and low for venturing them at that Time of 
the Year; then the Owner may lay them in 
dry Sand upon a Layer of that, then a Lay. 
er of Acorns, and ſo on in a Tub, Barrel, or 
Room, which will ſtop the Acorn's Growth, 
and make it fit for ſowing in February or 
March, in a true fine Tilth and well dreſſed 
Ground. In this Caſe a Method ought to be 
adapted to the Nature of the Soil and Situa- 
tion of the Place; and therefore on ſuch a 
wet, low Earth, broad Lands are very im- 

per to' ſow the Acorn in, becaule the 
Wets would chill and ſtunt the young Oaks, 
and hinder them from ever attaining a proper 
Bulk and Stature: For which Reaſon, when 
the Ground is in true Order, and in broad 
Lands, 'either with the Foot or Wheel Plough, 
make a Stitch or Ridge at a Bout, and ftrain 


n the Acorns by a Man's Hand in two Tho- 


roughs a little Diſtance in the Stitch; then 
run the Plough between, which will make 
a Hollow or Henting that covers and fills in 
both the Thoroughs at once; and fo on' after 
this Way throughout the Field; leaving be- 
tween each Stitch or Ridge three, fix, or 
more whole Feet of whole Ground that is 
not to be medled with. This high ſowing 
on a Stitch will very much contribute to the 
Preſervation of the Acorn, againſt the Da- 

of Wets and Chills, that -in many 
Grounds is the Bane of all Things that grow 
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Remarks 2 the Fourth METHOD. 


AS the Acorns are ſown in Stitches, or 

Ridges, at no greater Diſtance than what 
is neceſſary for the ſpread of the Oaks Roots, 
there ſhould nothing elſe be ſuffered to grow 
but them, and this may be done by the In- 


| terſpaces being kept clean with, Houghs, and 


then the young Trees will have a great Ad- 
vantage by this high ſowing ; becauſe man 
of their Roots will run almoſt level wit 
the Ground, and be better watered by the 
Rain's Deſcenſion from the top and ſides of 
the Stitches; ſo that here will be nothing 
more to do, than looking after their Bodies 
and keeping them from Moſs, the Growth of 
Side-Shoots, and thinning . them where they 
are too thick. I have planted ſeveral A 
Trees in my Orchard in Stitches, that by this 
means grow as. faſt again as thoſe in the 
Levels. At Leyburn in the Vale, I have alſo 
ſeen a fine Apple Orchard, that becauſe the 
Ground was flat and wettiſh, they planted 
the Trees on high Ridges made by the Foot 


| Plough, by ridging up four or ſix Foot broad 


of Earth. So likewiſe either in the Vale or 
Chiltern may oaken Sets be planted on theſe 
Ridges, alone, or with ſallow Sets or Cut- 


» 


tings, Sc. 
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off, as he brought them on ; which Acci- 
Memory of thoſe that were Gatherers of the 
member the Matter (as they ſay) truly well, 


by the Winter Rains was waſhed in before 


admit: of no other Improvement, than clean- 


A Fifth W a v. 


A T Potten-End, about two Miles from 
me, (I am told by a Perſon now livi 
bat faw it) there was, about forty Years 
ago, half an Acre of Land fowed with moſt 
rts of Seeds of Wood, that the Owner could 
get amongſt, which were Hafle Nuts; theſe 
invited the "Boys as carefully to carry them 


dent fo inſtamped the Tranftion on the 
Nuts at that time, as cauſed them to re- 


And there is now on the ſame Piece o 
Ground, .good -Oaks, Beech, Aſh, &c. that 
grow very well from the Perſons harrowing 
all the Seeds in, which as ſoon as done, be 
ſowed Hens Bun all over the ſame, "that 


the next Summer: This Method was attend- 
ed with great Succeſs, for the Fowl Dung 
made the Seeds puſh up and run vigorouſly, 
ſo that they overcame the Weeds and made 
their Progreſs, without their hindrance. 5 


Remarks on the Fifth Me THOD. 
HIS way is full Sowing ant full Dreſ 


ſing at one and the ſame time, which 


ing, 
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ing, fenciog in, pulling off the lateral Shots 
e ene 
uy | 7 
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HERE. is in my 'Nelghlouthood 4 
Man that the Farmers in general al- 
— to _——_— Country Affaics very 
well, and is often imployed "wg Wood Work, 
who fays, that if a * — of Ground ja de- 
ſigned * 4 Wood of Oak, there is net (in 
his Opinion) a on Way to obtain it; than 
to 18 dung, and let it run over with 
Graſs and Weeds, which it will- do in 
one Summer, and at the End —— about 
Albollanatide or ſooner, to ſom one Buſhol 
of Acorns, or more, broad Caſt on each A- 
cre thereof; and do nothing more then fence 
in the Ground from Damage of Cattle, to 
have a Wood the quickeſt and in the beſt 
manner of all others — his Reaſons for ſo 
doing are theſe, vis. | 
1 this Graſs and Weeds, by its large 
Burthen, will cauſe a great Hollownelſs on 
the Surface of the Ground, which by its dy- 
ing on the ſame, becomes one of the beſt 


Manures, not only by helping to keep in the 


Spirit of the Earth, which all Shades or- 
tainly contribute 00 g ns 


Meadow of my own, adjoining, to my Houſe, 
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"makes, and thereby brings the po 
a gradual Fermentation, and hollow, ſp: 
Texture of Parts, as is moſt evident y 10 
by the ſoft, hollow Tread of ones Foot in 
woody Grounds ; or where' a good Crop of 
Peas, or other Stover in great Quantitics has 
den taken off. 
- SECONDLY, That thisand all Ground has 
duch a Suction and Attraction inherent to 
its Nature (as being the Mother of all 
Things) as will eagerly draw all ſorts of 
Seeds into its Surface; and therefore it is, 
that the Earth freely receives and ſhelter: 
[the Acorn, ſo that it will lie in this looſe, 
mellow, moiſt, warm Earth; and by next 
Summer grow with great ” our, and be 
defended from the Damage Drough $o 
the Cover of this Graſs 2 Fog; 
by yearly Conſuming on the Groand, be- 
comes a yearly Dreſſing to the young Oaks, 
_ will ag them on with great * 


Rue on the Sixtb ME TRHO . 


| 1 Can't ay, but this way has a Probability 
of Succeſs attending it, by reaſon it is 
near that of Nature; for in à four Acre 


there were reckoned by the Mowers to de 
.two. hundred young Oaks, about fix Inches 
long that ſpontaneouſly grow up from the 
nn that were brought there by the great- 
= WE; eſt 
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eſt Artiſts in the World, the'Fowls and Mice; 
who made this Piece of Ground their Ren- 
dezyous to feed on the Acorns, that they col- 
lected and brought from the adjacent Woods. 
My number are fifteen incloſed Fields, con- 
fiſting of Meadows and ploughed Grounds, 
nine others I rent of our Parſon: Now in all 


| the Wheat and Meadow Fields, I believe I; 


may ſay, there were growing this Summer, 
173. fe or more young Oaks from the A-; 
corns that Binds and Mice brought on the- 


Ground; fam Trees that the Year before · 


were almoſt full of them; by which it ap- 
pears, that the Fowls and Mice are the 
firſt Bringers on, and Sowers of the Acorns, 

in tbe Meadows and ploughed Groumds; 
becauſe its Body being 2 large Solid, an- 5 
not be ſuppoſed to be ſcattered over ſuell 
Grounds bythe Wind; and why the Meas! 
dow, or any other ſmooth ploughed Ground 
ſhauld have 4 greater ſhare of this Seed, than 
the/ rough, clotty Land, is eaſily accounted; 
for: becauſe here is ſmeoth- Walking, and; 
eaſier Acceſs to each others Company, which 
wagreable to Fowls as well as Beaſts; and 

here is the Place that they are beſt acquaint- 
ed with, from their uſual frequenting at o- 
ther times in the Year, in queſt, of Worms, 


nails, Sc. which in the rough Grounds can 


not; be ſo pleaſant, becauſe they chere muſt! | 

look before they ſtep, and. ſo-loſe mn a great I 

Monte thei pjoyment jo png. nr | 
Vas: deli- 
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delicious Food, "which they ire always moſt 
| pleaſed with, when they can eit it in an un- 
obſtructed Piece of Ground: 'Here! it is then 
that they ſcatter this Seed, and ſometimes 
leave it on the ſame by way of Magazine, 
and Proviſion sgalaſt their — Hunger; 
and ſometimes che bring to theſr Places 
Branches of Acorn Which are net alernys all 
eaten; at other times they ate 888 ſoa- 
rech and frighted fem oi of Ground, 
which in e — — — 
_—_— 


them to leave 23 — the — 
rought d that c — Nock 
Gh.] and ay: The 8 this Ac 
count is the dy eſt; and moſt contin Fow! 
_ of n other, / reaſon of chelr greater 
Nembets; anch it is diſputed” by ſome, whe- 
ther they'dorfe" bring ſeversl Acorns in that 
Beg ech generally bangs” under the old 
oe Thrdatt unde difporge then as Pigoons 
do Peas and Beans dt their Pleaſure: We 
are dery ſenfiblethey bring Worms and Wa- 
ter in his Bag as feed theit young! Ones 
nh, and. (nothing dur che Bigbeſt of the 
Acorn makes us doubt their not doing ſo by 
this'in, order o matze theilt Hoards at the 
bottom of u Furz bulk, and ether Places 
which the Futermen often find, as well! 0 
Wealndes chat the Rook thratt z with their 
Real; by which meuns, ard dhe many young 
Ou ſeen on Commons, hät gte. ee down 
when the” Pare ae ine — + 
| cir 
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their two-handed long Bills; for it often 
happens that a great deal of this Seed is en- 

ed and covered by the Moſs and Graſe, 

that the hollow Earth in ploughed Ground 
will readily and naturally receive, nouriſh; 
and cauſe the ſame to ſtrike its Radicle into 
it; where, at that time of the Year, it has 
more than ordinary Encouragement to grow, 
becauſe the Rains and Dews are moderate, 
and the Ground about Micbaelmas time un- 
der a fertile, bearing State; and by thus 
getting Root eaſily, it ſecutes it ſelf againſt 
the Violence of the Winter Froſts and Wets. 

Itis common about Marlou in Berkſhire for 

the Boys to follow the Rooks, to get the 

Walmits they bring and leave on the Grounds 

there. Alſo in the Grove Meadows a Mile 

below Ivingboe, a Plow- man told me he had 
ghed up great Numbers of Acorns, and 

Walnuts this Sommer, 1732. when he turn- 
ed up the Ant-hills with the long, wide 
Sharred - foct Plough; theſe he concluded 
were brought thither by the Rooks, WhO 

feed on them there far their greater Saft 

and Repoſe; and thoſe that were leſt, | 
cared away bythe Mice, fot their Winter 

Proviſion; for the Rook is a ſubtil Fowl, 

and will ftrip a Walnut Tree in a little time, 

and will hoard them, as knowing they will 
be ſoon deprived of that Opportunity, by 
their being gathered; and ſo of the Acorn, 
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J have ſeen them rid a Tree n, by 
their great Numbers. 

HE N C x it is, that I Ts that a "Mea- 
dow or p red ploughed Ground, that lies 
at a ſmall diſtance from a Wood of Oak, 
and in an undiſturbed Situation, may poſli- 
bly have conſiderable Numbers of young 
Oaks grow on the ſame, beſides what are 
produced by ſowed Acorns and planted Sets, 
merely by the Fowls bringing the Acorns, 
and feeding on them there, in a. plentiful 
Maſt Lear. And if this Field, or Piece of 
Ground, lies in reach of the Wind's s Power, 
by which they may be conveyed from ſome 
neighbouring Wood, Hedges or ſingle Trees, 
then will there be as numerous an Iſſue by 
Aſhen: Keys, and Gollins of Sallows, Aſps, 
and white Wood, as will quickly compleat 
this intended Wood, and out: da the vety 
next Field that was ſowed or ſet too deep. 
But I would here be underſtood, that I am 
not a direct Votary for any certain Streis to 
be laid on this Method of encreaſing a Wood 
of Oak, Beech, Aſh, Sallow, Sc. only.o 
ſhew the Polhbility and Probability of aug- 
menting one by Fowls, Mice, and Winds; 
forit may be depended oni that ſowing and 
planting the Acom and Set, is much the 
e. Auron i f ache RON 401.9 bu 
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N \fome part of | Hampſhire | I have been 

| _ . is it has been the 
Practice of ſome, to plant a piece of Ground 
with young Oaken Trees, as being thought 
to be the quickeſt way of all others to get a 
Wood; but then this Method is confined 
only to the Power of thoſe who are Owners 
of a Wood already, or at leaſt but to few 
others; and then 3 and take up a · 
young Oak, perhaps of four, five, fix, or eight 
Foot "high, with ſuch a Ball or Parcel of 
Earth, as when carefully carried and tranſ- 
— NES 

oles before-hand, will q 
flouriſh, — nn to Petfection e e 
than the ſmall Set or Acorn; and by lo- 
ſing Part, or all of its Tap-root, will com- 
mence its ne Growth horizontally, and get 
its Nouriſhment from the beſt Part of 
the Ground, I mean the Surface; and this 
Work ſhould be done in October, as the very 
beſt time in the whole Year ; or in froſty 
Weather, by digging ſome time before a- 
bout the young Oak, and as don as the Earth 
is hard frozen Fr its Roots, then take 
up the Tree and that together, and carry it 
on a Sledge, or other Carriage, to the p 
deſigded, and ſtake or fence it up very well, 
as directed for the Beech; I 
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Wood may ſooner than ordinary be brought 
into a State of Perfection. 
Tux latter End of November, 1732. was 
the: firſt! Froſt that happened this Winter, 
when ſeveral Fir Frees, I believe twenty 
Inches high, and eight diameter in Body, 
woro tranſplanted in th manner, on a Com- 
mon near me, with s Beteh at every ten 
2 Foot diſtanch between ther, fot covering 
the View off an old Houſe that ſtohd at the 
End of a Viſto; the Turf was fifſb pared off, 
and the under Mould hboſened; on this they 
; with Turf t pared off About the Place, 
Which was ſuffieient with the Earth they 
brought with the Trees Roots putting at 
ſame time Wheat ſtraw between the 
ings: on of the Tarf, to keep the Froſts 
off in Winter, and the Drought uf the Sun 
and Ait un S ef ; after this, they ſtaked 
each Free with four Poles, of about ten 
Foot lang-. VT%s nen ruin 
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omtpeg in theſe Parts, where we a- 
- ©" board ia Mountains and hilly Grounds 
e Chats, Clays, Gravels and Loans; Which 
make confideiable Returns of Profit 4 their 
Ownets in the Otrowyth of this moſt yalua- 
ble Tres: Tis this Tree that makes 


Parts of Bygland happy in its Productions, 
and chiefly" becauſe it will gtow on the Sides 
and Declivities of chalky Hills, where 
no other Timber will thrive ſo well 3. a9 
may be feen in "that" jong Chain of high 
Grounds;" that runs from Dunſtable to near 
Wallingfor4, which is above twenty Miles to 
the-Weltward, and lies moſtly contiguous to 
the fertile: Vale of Ailbrbury. 

Tur black-prafifd-or black-bark'd Besch 
whoſe Wood is of 5 longer Duration, will 
thrive, and make its plentiful” Returns of 
Wood, and Maſt tt the Flats and Levels of 
| this oi Chiltern Ceuftry; and to ſpeak more 
neral; they” both affſbrer Ay ae bi Be 
e Grounds, that T don't ECT, an 


in Towing the Maft: or 

uten by bete But it Ke rg nei- 
ther 
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ther fort of Beech will grow to any purpoſe 
in the large Vale of Ailesbury, or in any wet, 
 mooriſh Ground ; yet will "thrive very faſt, 
and to a monſtrous Size, in our Loams, Clays, 
and chalky Grounds, &c...in the Chiltern; 
inſomuch, that I knew one fell'd in Aſhridge 
Park, that had one hundred fifty ſeven Foot 
of [Timber in it, beſides twenty one Stack 

of Fire wood Billet, nine Stack of Roots, 
and three hundred of Faggots. Where alſo 
may now be {cen great Numbers of very 
large Beech Trees, as being accounted by 
in Englang; This utterly. confutes hat a 
modern Author ſays, That Wherever the 
Oak thrives the Beech will, and that they 
delight very much to grow together 


| Whereas ſome of the greateſt Oalcs have, and 
do flouriſh in this Vale, that refuſes Enter- 
tainment to the Beech, notwithſtandiag the 
many Attempts that have been made by ſeve- 
ral to obtain their Growth, there; particu- 
larly. by Sir Tbomas Lergh, the preſent Re- 
preſentative for Ailesbury; by their, ſowing 
the Maſt, ; and planting young Beeches a- 
mongſt, or near their Oaks, within a fe 
Miles of, that Town, but to no purpaſe ; far 
the Beech will never make a good; Nee in 
their vale, ſpewey, and; wet Soil , nor will 
the Oak, nor indeed any other Timber Tree, 
grow to any Profit in chalky Grounds a Which 
obliged. ur Fore- fathers, as well ee 
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-chalky Hills, Cc. with Beech - maſt, where 


this Tree will run up to a vaſt height with 


great Expedition; as may be ſeen on that 


-worthy Gentleman s Eftate, ohn Duncombe, 
Eſq; at Barly-End, near me: Nor can I be 


of Opinion, that the Oak and grow 
beſt together; but on the contrary; I believe 
22 4 in their on Company, becauſe 
ows too faſt for the Oak's Pace; 
— as —_ ature delighted her elf with the 
entire Growth of each ſort, it generally 
happens in our Chiltern, that where a Wood 
of Oak has been fell d, a Wood of Beech 
has ſpontaneouſly ſucceeded ; ; and when this 
has once got Dominion, it will be ſure al- 


ways to remain Maſter.” This very Caſe 


has happen'd to Sir William Stanhope's Wood, 


about twenty Vears ago, within a Quarter of 
2 Mile of my Houſe, called The great Hoo, 


where the young Beeches grow ſo faſt in 
the room of the Oaks; that it is thought, 
they will be fit to fell about une. Years 
hende. . 

TAIS Tree Manie Board EN out- 


ſides of Barns, Floors of Chambers; and for 
Threſhing, Wood for Fellows of Wheels, 
Frames of Chairs, Ship and Mill-wright, 


Turners of hollow Ware, and even for Wain- 
ſcot: In the Water this Wood is ſaid to lie 


hundreds of Years, without Decay, which 


_ it ſo I in Millwork, - Ce. 
that 
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93 
the preſent Age, to ſet the Sides of their 
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that, they have * ee e 
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— y | 
Aant, and the Rev, Me. Bily, of Carrington, 
Plaintiff, about the Year 17253, the Conteſt 
3 bop argv Barons _ — 
| t was at given in [Favour o 
the Defendant, on Account of its. Timber 
Uſes: in Mill-work, Keels of Ships, and in 
Houſe-building, ar ſo that in Herr fordbir 
it is now deem d Timber, as well as before 
this Trial; it was in Bucks after twenty 
Years old, and then Tythe free ; but if any 
Beech is fell d, . from the 3 
grows up, this is to be eee 
x cut down. 


Of the Sap of Bezcn, and howta get it out, 


Tr apo this Tree is more deſtruc- 
tive to its Wood, than any other I im. 
ber ſort whatſoever ; therefore 'tis a uſeful 
Art how to get it out; for tis this Sap that 
breeds the Worm faſter, and in more abun- 
dance than in any other, cauſing a ſwift Rot 
and other Misfortunes ; which very materia! 


Point has not, as I know of, 3 yet wrote 


of by any Author; n s e 


neceſſary, 10 get the Sap out of the 
* by fame Menns of o, before the Wain- 


ſcot 
-Þ 
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ſcot Boards or Planks, Ge. are made uſe of; 
that otherwiſe they will bulge out and in 
for many Years, as the Weather is moiſt" or 
dry 3 and fo it will in Flooring-boards, not- 
+ oy are nailed down' ever fo 
faſt ; oved in a Garret-floor"of 
my Au ws þ unfortunately fired by a 
Neighbour's Houſe, but ſeveral of the Beech- 
en — were preſerved and laid down a- 
n, fince which they never ſtirred: There- 
© if Gap G be got out,” I doubt not 
bat ** would lie as Jo. 17 oe pf yr! 
as plai of mine 
0 r burnt out: e 
two Sk Plank for Barn Flooring, where 
they are drove down with wooden Pins, 
they may lie well enough for many Years ; 
if immediately after ſa wing they ate thrown 
into a Pond or River, and there let lain four 
or five Months, after which they muſt be 
thoroughly dried and layed twice. The 
Practice of an old Carpenter by me, is, to 
cut this Tree down in Winter, and let it lie 


on the Ground two Years, till che Wood be- 


gins to be ſpotted or motled; then he euts 
it into Planks or Boards, and ſoaks them in 
. Water; but if a Perſon had the Con- 

veniency of ſalt Water, I ſhould think that 


would be much better ; By this time; he 


fays, the Sap is fo deadned and hardned, that 
the Worm cannot breed fo ſoon, nor ſo much 
nit; and has himſelf ſome in good Order 
5 0m, 
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pow, that were lain above thirty Years ago 
as Flooring Boards ; for which uſe, thirteen 
are commonly ſaved of ſolid Timber a Foot 
broad, but more for Barn-ſides, becauſe the 
thinner the Board, the leſs Power the Worm 


+ Second War, 


AY be made uſe of in the ſmaller fort 
| of Beech Trees, whoſe Bodies do 
not exceed twelve or fourteen Inches thick ; 
that firſt ſhould be hewn and ſquar d, and 
Mortaiſes made ready for Plates, Chimney 
— and * wy 1 and Joiſts, Ge. 

ma in in and 
ed at — End, ſo that — — 
gether may lie even and cloſe together, a- 
bout a Foot or two higher than the Ground; 
under theſe may Furz, Fern, Straw, Sha- 
vings, or Faggots be put to burn all their 
Out- ſides till they have a thin, Black Cruſt; 
this will ſo embitter the Wood, and roaſt 
out its Sap, that there will be but ſmall En- 
couragement left for the Acorn to lodge and 
breed ; becauſe the Worm undoubtedly has 
a. Taſte, tho an Inſet, and therefore will 
conſequently leave the -tainted Wood, or dic 
in it, and be prevented afterwards by this 
Extraction of the Sap, which is the prime 
Cauſe of their firſt Encreaſe, Theſe Somers 
and Joiſts will lie very well next a F * 

>< 
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and where their Ends do not reſt on damp 
Walls ; but be they any where, their Ends 
ſhould firſt be dipt in melted Pitch, as a Pre- 
ſervative ; I know of two Houſes that now 
have Somers and Joiſts of this Wood, in one 
they have lain fifty Years, as the Tenant 

fays, and the other thirty, | 


A Third Way. 


CCORDING to the modern Prac- 
tice, and indeed far the beſt it is, inſtead 
of cutting this Tree down in Winter, as the 
uſual way has been, to fell it about a Fort- 
night after Midſummer, when it is reckoned 
in full Sap, or in its moſt flouriſhing State; 
for that then its Juices are at the thinneſt, 
and ſtrongly employed in Branches, Leaves 
and Fruit ; and then it is, the Body has the 
leaſt Share of Sap in it; therefore it will be 
much more run out, exhauſted and dried a- 
way by the Sun's Heat, than if felled in 
Winter : Now ' the Benefit of this entire 
new Method is conſiderable, for it has been 
proved, that the Wood of a Beech Tree ſo 
felled, has endured much longer ſound, than 
that cut down in Winter ; the Trial was by 
letting both theſe Trees lie on the Ground 
in the open Weather; and in very few Years 
the Winter Tree was worm-ecaten, and be- 
gan to rot, when the other remain'd clear 


and ſound ; ſa that the very beſt way of all 


that 
* 
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that is practiſed in my Knowledge, is to fell 
this Tree in Summer, and let it lie one Vear 
abroad with the Rind on, ſometimes turn- 
ing it; and then ſaw it into Boards or Plan ks, 
which muſt be laid in a Pond or River, three, 
four or five Months, till the Sap is ſoaked 
or waſhed out: This will keep the Boards 
from warping in a great Meaſure, and cauſe 
them to endure forty or fifty Years on Floors, 
and againſt the Sides of Barns, &c. As to 
Capt. Cumberland's Method (for which he 
has a Patent) of extracting the Sap out of 
Planks for Ship- building, by ſweating them 
in hot Sand; I can't ſee how it anſwers, be- 
cauſe I have not ſzen the Experience of it ; 
But the Trencher-maker is ſo cautious of get- 
ting the Sap out of this Wood, that as ſoon 
as he has cut them out rough, he throws 
them into boiling Water, which directly 
brings out the Sap, and then they'll keep 
their white Colour, and be more free from 
the Worm ; which otherwiſe would -in a 
Month or two eat through their thin Sub- 

ſtance. n 
; | 4 
Of the Management of the BE x cn, in Tim- 
| . ber Jſes, &c. 8 f 
HE beſt experienc'd Method, then, is 
to fell it in Summer, and faw it out di- 
realy for Timber Uſe; for that a Tree fo 
cut into Pieces, is brought under the _ 
Y, 
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of the Air much more and ſooner than when 
in one round Body ; and then muſt be care- 
fully preſerved from the Sun and Wet under 
Cover ; where the Sap will be ſooner dried 
out, the Colour kept in, the Wood hardened, 
and the Worm greatly prevented; for it is 
certain the Sap of a Tree is in two different 
States in a Year : In Summer, a fluid, aque- 


ous Body, rarefied by Heat; in Winter, a 


glutinous Confiſtence, denſified by Cold, 


which has cauſed different Opinions about 


its Circulation: One Author aſſerting it to 
aſcend and deſcend gradually all over. the 
Tree, as the Blood moves in the Body. of 
Animals : Another, that the Sap in the 
North-fide is not always: ſo thin as that in 
the South, and therefore denies it that Regu- 
larity ; and I have heard a Workman in this 
Wood ſay, that that Part of the Tree that 
ſtood to the South-eaſt Aſpect, rended or 
ſplit more firm and free, than the other con- 
trary Sides ; But however that be, it is al- 
lowed, that the Sap is the immediate Cauſe 
of the Worms breeding ; which being of a 
moiſt Nature, all Drineſs is an Enemy to it, 
and by conſequence, a Conſervation of its 
Wood. In the late great Fire at Ailesbury, 
there were ſome Timber Plates ſaved, that 
had Jain ſixty Years in one of the Houſes 
there, and ſhewn by an old Carpenter as 
thorough ſound Beech. So great a Friend 
is Cover and Drineſs to this Wood, as has 

H been 
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been obvious in a Chair that was made of 
it, which uſually was kept by the Fire, and 
is now in good Order at above thirty Years 
old ; when others that ſtood in a more 
dampiſh Place, rotted in ſeven Years. To 
avoid then the pernicious Effects of Damp- 
' neſs, that ſuddenly helps the Sap in the Pro- 
duction of the Worm and Rot; I here cau- 
tion every one concern'd in laying a Barn 
Floor with this ſort of Wood, that they do 
not lay the Planks too near the Ground; if 
they do, they will ſurely rot in leſs than ſe- 
ven Years time; therefore the beſt Remedy 
is to lay them on Somer and Joiſts, about a 
Foot or two from the Ground ; for nothing 
decays it faſter than to let it lie wet and dry ; 
ſeveral Farmers of late have laid it thus, dry 
and high, and yet have an eaſy Paſſage with 
their Cart or Waggon into the Barn, by a 
Riſing made of Boards, with croſs Ledges 
nail'd on the fame, to ſtop the Horſes Feet, 
like that by which Horſes and Coaches get 
into Ferry Boats; or by a riſing Ground 
made on purpoſe for this Occaſion. Now 
there are two Ways of laying theſe Planks to 
threſh on, to hinder their opening at the 
Joints (which they are apt to do though 
laid twice) and letting the Corn through; 
one Way is, to lay one Plank a little over the 
other at Bottom, but this loſes too much of 
it; the other is to make a Groove in each 
Plank, and put in a Slip of Wood, like 
| a 
Þ, 
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a Lath, which the Carpenters call Tongue- 
ing it ; ſome alſo ſaw the Boards of Beech 
Feather-edg'd for the Sides of Barns, as be- 
lieving they beſt carry off..the Water this 
Way. The Price of this Timber here, is fix 
Pence the ſolid Foot : The Boards ſeven Shil- 
lings and ſix Pence a hundred, and the Planks 
for Threſhing Floors, two Pence Half-penny 
a Foot, both ſuperficial Meaſure. 


Of the Seed, or Maſt of the BEE Cu. 


H E Beech excels all other Trees in 
Parks, &c. for the Returns it makes of 
prodigious Quantities of ſweet, healthful 
Maſt, which greatly helps to ſubſiſt the red 
and fallow Deer ſometimes, for moſt part 
of the Winter, as I have ſeen in that of Aſb- 
ridge, near my Houſe, which is ſeven Miles 
about, and contains twelve or fourteen thou- 
ſand Head of both ſorts. The expreſs'd Oil 
of this Maſt I have thought very pleaſant to 
my Taſte, and near as good as that of Olive, 
und is faid to yield two Gallons from one 
Buſhel ; then if one hundred and eight 
Trees on an Acre, at twenty Foot diſtance, 
were to afford five Buſhels on each (inſtead 
of fifty as ſome reckon) that would amount 
to five hundred and forty Buſhels, which 
according to this Calculation, will produce 
one thouſand and eighty Gallons of Oil, that 
may very well be allowed 'worth three Shil- 
lings per Gallon ; and if only out of that 
** Sum, 
4 | 
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Sum, one Shilling was to come clear to the 
Owner, what an immenſe Profit-muſt here 
be to thoſe who have great Numbers of A- 
cres of this Wood, beſides the Benefit of 
the Timber's Growth? Nor are the Hulls with- 
out their Value, for of this the Poor ſweep 
up great Store for their Winter Firing ; and 
when the Maſt happens to be plentiful (which 
commonly is every ſecond or third Year) we 
Farmers generally get our Hogs almoſt half 
fatted, before we put them up for Bacon, 
The Leaves, if gathered before the Froſt, 
and about the time of their Fall, makes the 
beſt of Mattreſſes to lie under a Feather-Bed, 

or otherwiſe, that will continue ſweet ſeven 

or eight Years, by their Tenderneſs and looſe 
lying ; fo that the Wood and Leaves make 
both Houſe and Bed, and the former the beſt 
of Firing; of which I have ſent ſeveral 
Stacks to Mr, Roger Williams, at his Houſe 


in St. Tames's Street, who makes a great 
Conſumption thereof, 


Jo raiſe a BEC Wood from Seeds or Sets. 


. I'% Beech by its large Bud, diſcovers to 
| the Countryman about Chriſimas, that 
there will be a Probability of a Maſt Seaſon 
the ſucceeding Summer ; and when the Bloom 
cout of this Bud ſhews it ſelf, as it will ſome- 
times near an Inch long, with a ſort of 
rough Head, ſomewhat like a Golling; it 
is then a Confirmation, if the . 


| 9 
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Weather does not deſtroy it. Beeches are 


beſt raiſed from their Maſt, which are uſu- 


ally ripe ſome time in October or November, 
when they ſhould be gathered and directly 
ſown, on Ground that has before been fufh- 
ciently ploughed into a Fineneſs, and duly 
manured : But if this Work is deferred till 
the Spring, then the Seed muſt be laid in 
dried Sand, and not into that which is wet 
or damp ; for then their Radicles will be in 
Danger of Sprouting before the ſowing Sea- 
ſon comes on, and that is when the great 
Froſts and Colds. are moſtly over, which 
happens ſometimes in February. This Seed 
differs from all other Timber ſorts, in that 
it comes firſt up with the Seed on its Head, 


opening in two Parts like a Kidney-bean, 


then ſucceed two Leaves, and fo proceeds; 
it is therefore that this Seed muſt be ordered 
accordingly, for as it is obliged to make its 
way out of its native Mould, under the Diſ- 
advantage of ſuch a large open Head, it re- 
quires a light, hollow Earth, wherein this 
Seed is ſown, otherwiſe it will lie and 
rot, as not being able to make its Way 
through; fo that to ſow it in a ſtiff, clotty 
Soil, or to plough it in under thorough, 
or to ſet it deep, is downright burying it, 
to the Owner's Loſs and Diſappointment : And 
as this Deſcription of the Seed, and Caution 
of its firſt Management, has been wanting 
in all Authors I eyer met with ; I ſhall there- 
H 4 "I tore 
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fore adviſe my Reader to ſow two Buſhels 

of this in its Hull, or without, on an Acre, 

broad Caſt, on broad Lands, well harrowed 

in both Ways, on ſuch Ground, and at ſuch 

Time as is before directed; fo that I ſhall not 

further enlarge on this Particular, becauſe 

what I have writ of the Acorn may ſuffice, 

in ſhewing the further ordering of this ; 

I ſhall only add, notwithſtanding all that is, 

or can be ſaid, of the ſeveral Methods to get 

a Wood, either of Oak, Beech, Ah, and 

many others, yet there is none ſo perfect and 

genuine as that which is raiſed directly from 
the Seed; becauſe no ' tranſplanted Set or 

Tree can poſſibly be taken from one, and 

replanted in another Earth, without Violence 

done to ſome of its fine capillary Roots, 
which has been the Occaſion of many ill 

Conſequences, too long here to enumerate ; 

and therefore the ſecond-hand Way is only 

to be made uſe of, where the firſt can't con- 

veniently be done ; for it's obvious to com- 

mon Reaſon, that 'the Root of any Tree 

has the moſt propitious Opportunity of mak- 

ing its gradual Growth from its Radicle or 

| Sprout, that never afterwards meet with 
Oppoſitions as tranſplanted ones do, that are 

not naturalized to the Ground, which is the 

Cauſe that their genial Roots puſh with 

more. Vigour, grow ſtronger, and ſtand 
in need of leſs Watering, than the re- 

- planted. ones do; nor do I believe a Fr 
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will be ſo good Timber, as that raiſed on 
the Spot from its Seed ; and for ought I know 
it may be the real Reaſon, why the Elm that 
is generally tranſplanted, is often a more 
ſhaken and ſhattered Tree in its Body, than 
any of the Timber ſort are, In that Part of 
the Country, remote from Woods of Beech, 


the Maſt of this Tree may be tranſplanted, 


where it may be ſown either in their Fields 
as aforeſaid, or in their Nurſery-beds, in ſhal- 
low Drills well manured, as we do the 
French Bean; and this either in October or 
February, and afterwards tranſplanted into 
another Bed, at a Foot aſunder, till they are 
of ſuch a Bigneſs as is deſired to plant out 
for good in a Hedge or Field: However, as 
I am how writing from a woody Country, 
where Beechen Sets may be had in man 

Places; I ſhall enlarge on the Propagation 
thereof, as being made uſe of by many here 
as the readieſt Way, particularly to raiſe 
Hedges with. In our Woods of Beech, a- 
riſe ſpontaneouſly great Numbers of young 


Shoots, which about October (for that is the 


very beſt Time) may eaſily be drawn by a 
Man's Hand, eſpecially if great Rains have 
lately fell before; theſe, I ſay, may be had of 
any Size, but the beſt in my Opinion are thoſe 
of two Foot long, for then the Set has com- 
monly a good Root, which a ſmaller one 
has not ; theſe muſt not have their Tops cut 
off, for then they will not grow, as ſeveral 


have 
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have experienced, that would not be con- 
vinced, till Trial warranted the Truth ; and 
of this, Authors have hitherto been deficient 
in their Writings, but the Side-branches ought 
not to be cut off, till they are at a ſufficient 
Height, and not then cloſe to the Body; 
for the Beech either in Set or Tree, does not 
agree with the Edge-tool, like ſome others: 


This Order then to obtain a Wood by Tranſ- 


plantation, I propoſe to perform two ſeveral 
Ways: Firſt, let the Ground be well fenced, 
ploughed, and manured in broad Lands; 
then on this level Earth run a Line croſs 
the Field, and at every ten or twenty Foot 


Diſtance, plant one or more of theſe. Sets on 


the Surface, 'and mould it up with a Border, 
putting a little Fern between, and ſome on 
the top, leaving a ſmall Hollowneſs or Diſh 
about the Root, in the manner Cucumbers 
are ſet in a Garden, for the Water the bet- 
ter to deſcend to the Root; and when one 
Row is done, then move the Line to ten or 
twenty Foot further, and ſo on; theſe may be 
kept watered and houghed, according to - the 
Pleaſure of the Owner, and artificial or na- 


tural Graſs, 7 4 in the Interſpaces, Ge. 
Secondly, by the Plough, the Ground may 


be ſo gathered into a four Thoroughed-ſtitch 


or Ridge, and on that may be made a Tho- 
rough or Gutter, by drawing the Plough 
once through the upper Part of it; in this 
may be planted at every ten or twenty Foot 

| | Diſtance 
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Diſtance a young Beech, and the reſt of the 
Stitch filled up in a Row with Sets of Ha- 
le, Sallow, and other Underwood, but fo 
that each Beech muſt be planted in one Row, 
againſt the middle Vacancy in the other 
Row that is to be at ſix Foot diſtance; this 
Way will give an Opportunity to keep the 
Interſpaces, as I have ſaid before, clean, that 
the Roots may not be impeded by Weeds, 
and thereby better watered by the Deſcent 
of the Land between the Rows, as may 
be ſeen at Sir Thomas Seabright's Grounds, 
near Market-Street; by this Method, the 
Trees and Underwood are alſo better pre- 
ſerved againſt Thieves; for here a cut Stick 
may be eaſily miſſed, when thoſe planted 
promiſcuouſly are difficult of Diſcovery, 
which has ſo encouraged this ſort of Rapine, 
that I have ſeen a young Beech of I believe 
twenty Years old, that was cut down, the 
Stump daubed over with Dirt, and was car- 


rying away on a Fellow's Shoulder, when I 
met him in the Wood: 


ö OV the tranſplanti * large Trees. 


N Commons, in Parks and other Places 
where the Maſt can't be ſown, nor the 

Set commodiouſly planted, then a Beech of 
ſeven or eight Foot high, and three or fix 
Inches diameter is beſt, which to do, the 
Method that is ſet down for young Oaks will 
x 2 anſwer 
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anſwer here: there are ſeveral of theſe plan- 
ted on our Green, with the upper Parts of 
their Heads on, and only their Side-ſhoots 
trim'd up, with one great Stake drove into | 
the Ground and faſtened with a Band to its | 
Body, and then buſhed up very well all 
roynd and high ; theſe ſtand on a Barn, but 
if they are to be planted on Chalks, then 2 
Hole muſt be firſt dug, and good Mould put 


in it. 
Obſervations on TRANSPLAN TING. 


"HERE an old Beech has been felled; 
"'VY in order to raiſe another from the 
Shoot, that might ſpontaneouſly get up from 
the ſame Place, there has been ſeveral Pome 
of Palding brought upon the Spot of Ground 
to encloſe it: But it has been found by Ex- 
perience in many Inſtances. of various Kinds, 
that there are ſeveral ſorts of Juices or Quali- 
ties in the Earth, with which it is impreg- 
nated by the original Creator, for the Nou- 
riſhment of the many ſorts of Species that 
grow therein, each Particular having a Pow- 
er to extract and imbibe the ſame, after his 
inherent Nature, peculiar to the Mode and 
Texture of its Parts, which has been evi- 
dently proved, both in Trees, Corn, and 
Graſs; for where an Oak, Beech, or Aſh 
has been felled, and another ſuffered to ſuc- 
- ceed in the fame Place, by a Shoot from 1 
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old Root, or another of the ſame Kind tranſ- 
planted in its Place; it will either be de- 
fective in its Growth, or elſe not grow at 
all, as is obvious in ſome of mine and others 
Grounds ; ſeveral of which ſort I have cut 
down, and what moſt of our Country Car- 
penters are - appriſed of, when they look at 


the bottom of the Tree; therefore when one 


ſorf has been felled, the Root ought to be 
extirpated, and one of another Specie plant- 
ed in its Room; and this Nature it felf 
dictates to us, according to what happened 
wmy next Neighbour, who planted a young 
Apple Tree where an old one had been fell- 
ed, but it grew ſo ſlow as provoked him 
to take it up, and put a ſtandard Pear Tree 
in its Room, which now flouriſhes to his 
datisfaction: The very ſame Reaſon accounts 
for the ſowing of Corn and (Graſs ; if Wheat 
directly follows Wheat, and a Crop of Barley 
or Oats ſucceeds one and the fame ſort of 
Grain; or if Clover was to follow Clover, 
they would certainly degenerate in a Degree, 
and prove a Loſs both of Coſt and Time; 
which is the very Cauſe why the Farmers in 
general find a Benefit in ſending ſome Miles 
for different Seed; and itis as certain, where 
an old Beech has been cut down, that the 
Ground about it is ſo impoveriſhed by its 
long living in its Juices, as to make it barren 
to a Succeſſor of its own kind. wigs 
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To rae aBEtEcn Hedge by Maſts or Sets, 


Y Maſt, either in the Month of Oi. 

ber, or in February or March, it may 
be ſown in a Drill, almoſt cloſe to each o- 
ther, and then the Earth covered lightly on 
the ſame, and over that ſome Horſe-litter to 
defend them from the Froſt and Sun, but not 
in too great a Quantity: This I ſuppoſe to 
be done in a Bank of Mould, thrown up by 
making a Ditch of two Foot deep, and a 
much wide. But our common Method her 
is, to raiſe a Hedge by Sets, which is the 
quicker and readier Way ; for of late it ha 
been diſcovered, that no Wood makes ſo 
ſtrong and profitable a Fence on chalky 
Grounds as the Beech, becauſe this will groy 
and flouriſh there when others will not. l 
was about the Year 1718, that I planted . 
bove fifty Poles of Ground With Sets, and 
was eſteemed by proper Judges to be as fine 
a Hedge as ever they ſaw; for it was in ſome 
Parts of it eight Foot high, and ſo much 
Wood in it, as encouraged me to make it laſ 
Winter, 1731. by plaſhing it down. When 
I firſt begun making it, I proceeded thus, 
viv. as I throwed up my firſt Spit of Mould, 
I planted my Sets of about two Foot long 
in the ſame, and ſo went on, planting them 
ina fingle Row, as near together as their 
Roots would allow me; on theſe I om 
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che reſt of the Mould that came out of the 
Ditch, but in doing it, I obſerved with a 
great deal of Care, to lay, chamber, and 
ſpread their Roots, ſo that the Fibres might 


not touch one another, but be kept aſunder 
by the freſh Mould that was lain between 


and, upon them, by which the Roots were 
bedded, and grew ſome time fingle in Vir- 
gin Mould, as is the Naturevf the firſt Spit; 
and when the ſecond was laid on, ſome 
Horſe-litter ſhould have been put between 
the Mould on the top to keep the Froſt off, 
or the Sun from drying their Roots the ſuc- 


ceeding Summer. In this Hedge I 8 be 
Sorts 


ſeveral White-Thorn Sets, and bot 

grew very well, having the two great Ad- 
vantages of untried Earth, and a Ditch to 
receive the young Roots; the former by its 
rich nitrous Quality, and the latter by ſha- 
ding, and watering the new ſpreading Fibres. 
Ialſo took care to pull up my Sets in an ad- 
jacent Wood, in a moiſt Time, for then ſo 
much Mould kept to their Roots, as to ſe- 
cure them from being dry, which I pre- 
ſently tranſplanted (I think) in October, as 


the beſt Time in the whole Year; for then 


the Severities of Winter not being come on, 


the Roots directly ſtruck into the Ground a 


little, and thereby were capable of defend- 
ing themſelves againſt the Extremities of 
Froſts and Colds. Sheep, nor any other Cat- 


tle muſt have any Acceſs to them, the firſt 
| two 
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two or three Years; for if they have, it's 
very likely they will deſtroy them, by their 


| 
biting the Top or Side-ſhoots, or elſe to rub 
them with their oily Wool, as to venom F 
and impede their Growth ; and theſe are not ] 
only an Enemy to the Beech, but indeed to [ 
all forts of Vegetables in their. Youth, from | 
the Oak to the Shrub; and ought more than y 
ordinary to be prevented here, becauſe theſe 1 1 
being of the Tree kind, inſtead of running Ml i! 
expeditiouſly upright, will get a brouſy, f. 
buſhy Head, like the ſhrubby Sort, that now {c 
grows on Wiggington Common by Tring, oc- 0 
caſioned at firſt by the Cattle's Bite, or the tl 
People's untimely Cutting, for here they have th 
free Liberty at certain Times ſo to do; and El 
then the Beech makes not a quarter Return M 
of Profit, as they will if they get high e- 
nough out of the Cattle's way with their all 
Top-ſhoots : Upon this careful Management, n 
while in its Infancy, depends the After-ſuc- Wh: 
ceſs of a Beech Hedge; even as it is with a th. 
Colt, who is checked by being worked too Wh 
ſoon, will be ſhackled-ham'd, ſtunted, and 1 
complain ever after; ſo will this, if bit at {WW #& 
top, or made too ſoon, before the Stems have Wh "3 
Strength to endure the Chop of the Bill, and Wl *h 
the violent Bendings of Part of their Bodies St 
by plaſhing down; nor will this fort of WW 8 
Wood rightly endure making in froſty Wea- die 
ther, when by the Cut of the Tool it will ferr 


fly from its Stem ; cauſed by the Sap's being 


fro- 
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frozen into a glaſſy, brittle Subſtance ; and 
alſo becauſe the Beech is more ſpalt and 
ſhort in it ſelf than many others be. By 
Dunſtable Downs there was a beechen 
Hedge ſet about ten Years ago; but a great 
many died for theſe two Reaſons : Firſt, They 
planted them too late, that the Drought o- 
vertook them upon the dry Chalk : Secondly, 
They threw too much Earth upon their Roots, 
inſomuch that it kept off the nouriſhing Rains 
from coming at them in due Seaſon, and al- 
ſo much of the Sun's Heat, as was neceſſa- 
7 to make the Rain more healthful to 
them; ſo that this lies in the Diſcretion of 
the Planter, who, to avoid Extremes, muſt 


endeavour to lay on ſuch a Quantity of. 


Mould, as will in a Medium Way let both 
Rain and Sun in. This Beech Hedge will 
alſo proſper in Clays, Loams, and Gravels, 
and in moſt other Soils, except in wet, 
marſhy and low vale Grounds ; here indeed 
the Aquatick claims the beſt Pretenſion, as 


out-doing all others in Quickneſs of Growth: 


Iam very ſenſible of the two Objections a- 
gainſt a Beech Hedge; the firſt is, that after 
its firſt making, it will not grow ſo faſt as 
others, as hating to be check d of its Tree 
Growth, To this J anſwer; That confider= 
ing it will grow on a Chalk, where nothing 
elſe will thrive ſo well, it ought to be pre- 
terr'd. Secondly, That as it is of the Tim⸗ 


ber Tribe, it is apt 38 and buldge out 
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in its Plaſhes, and ſo become hollow, that 
Sheep may get in. To this I anſwer, That 
it is true, as it is of the Tree ſort, it is apt 


to get out of the Courſe its Plaſhes were firſt 


lain in; but when this Hedge is made by a 
judicious Hand, it will in a great meaſure 
be prevented, by obſerving that theſe Plaſhes 
are not left too thick in Subſtance, where 
the Chop or Bend is made, for if they are, 
then by its Strength it will raiſe it ſelf up; 
but when at the Cut or Bend of the Plaſh, 
it is left thin and ſlenderer than generally o- 
ther Wood is, it will lie in its due Order; 


and if White-Thorn is made every ſecond 


Plant, it will fo fill up any Hollowneſs that 
may happen on this Account, as to prevent 


thoſe Inconveniences ; and if the Owner 


thinks fit to. let any Maſter-plant ſtand to 
become a Tree, he has here that Opportu- 
nity, by ſingling them out, and letting them 
keep their Tree Growth. Before I conclude 
this Chapter, I have only this to hint, that 
a Carpenter who was to lay an Oaken-threſh- 
ing Floor, put half the Planks into Water, 
two or three Weeks to ſoak out their Sap, 
and then laid one that was not wetted near 
to anather that was, to prove the Difference; 
it happened that at alen Vears end, that 
the ſoaked ones were as ſound as at firſt, 
when the others were very much rotted. 
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7 CHAP. VIII. 


OY 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
_ ELM. 


HE two ſores of Eln I here write of, 

is the common Elm, and the witch 
. Elm, without taking further Notice 
of tha Dutch, than that it is inferior to both 
theſe in its Returns of Value; or of the Seed 
of this Tree, which is ſo much diſputed by 
Vertuoſo's, otherways than what it is allow- 
ed by ſome of our obſerving Country Farm- 
ers, to fall from the Tree ſomewhat like a 
Butterfly" s Wing in April or May. But as 
I never knew it practiſed, to raiſe Elms by 
Seed, I ſhall infiſt on the common Method 
of propagating them by Sets, and tranſplant- 

young Trees. 

Tus Sets are generally got out of 
Hedges or other Places, from - the Bottoms 
and Sides of the Elms, but better and in more 
abundance after an old Tree has been lately 
felld ; which ſhould be drawn very care- 
fally in wet Weather in Ocfober, when the 
Mould about them is in a looſe Cons ; ; f 
for then it is we have the beſt Opportunity, 
without forcing” or ſtraining. their Roots, | 
which certainly is a great Hindrance to their 
future Growth, and not only this, but all o- | 
p. ther Vegetables N ſuffer upon this 32 f 
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Account; and I have often ſeen the v 
skin, or Rind of the young Roots left be- 


hind in drawing, and then they'll never grow, 
at leaſt never make good Trees; ſo that 
where they can be dup up with the Spade 
or Mattock, and ſome Mould preſerved a- 
bout them, they are then in a true State of 
Tranſplantation ; and where they can only 


be had very ſmall, they may be enlarged by 


planting them in a Nurſery- bed, a Foot aſun- 
der, in Rows two Foot diſtance, there to 
remain two or more Years, till their Big- 
neſs anſwers your Pleaſure ; and then only 
to make uſe of the beſt rotted ones, whoſe 
Side-branches in the Nurſery have been care- 
fully pruned from time to time, which gives 
the Root more Power to forward the Growth 
of the Body and ſingle Head, than if there 
were a Number of lateral Shoots ; and next 
to this Caution, is another as neceſſary; that 


the ſmall Fibres, or Roots of any Set muſt 


never be ſuffered to be dried before they 


are tranſplanted, leſt it prove fatal to them; 


and this I ardently preſs, becauſe I am ſen- 
ſible, the want of Care in this particular 
Article, has not only been the Ruin of many 


' attempted Plantations, but has deterr'd o- 


thers from the like laudable Deſign ; and 
therefore in caſe the Sets are got at ſome 
diſtance, I adviſe, the ſmall Roots be di- 
realy ſoaped as ſoon as drawn, which will 
preſerve their native Moiſture in them, till 

a „ they 
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they are again replaced in the Earth; or elſe 
to wrap them up in a Bundle of wet Straw, 
or in a Sack ; the firſt of which ways will 
keep them in good Order, if ſent by the Car- 
rier one or two hundred Miles. 
Tuis Wood in particular is ſo prone to 
grow, that if an Arm, or Piece of its Head, 
from four to fourteen Foot in Length is bu- 
red in a Ditch or Trench, well manured 


before-hand, and covered ſhallow with 


Mould , it will grow ; provided it be done 


when the Leaves are coming out, for then 


the Sap will run into Shoots 3; and alſo, if a 
Place or two are left open in ſuch a Piece 
for the Shoots to come out at, as we do 
to encreaſe our Sallows, &c. in Hedges and 
Woods. 

Bo T to be quicker in the Enjoyment of 
this Tree, young ones are often bought of 


the Nurſery-men, ſeven or eight Foot high, 


and three Inches Diameter, more or leſs; or 
if they are as big again, they are better ; 
which when well rooted, and fafely tranſ- 
planted according to Art, they will in about 
fifty Years time be at their full Perfection; 
to accompliſh which, take the following 
Directions. | 
Ir this Tree is to be planted in a Hedge, 
it may at the making of it be put into the 
Ground, at ten 'or twenty Foot diſtance, or 
as near as you pleaſe, for of all Trees, I ne- 


ver ſaw ſo many grow ſo large, and flouriſh 85 


. | in 
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in a little Room as theſe will, even almoſt 
cloſe together; as may be ſeen about thoſe 
Graſs Encloſures, at the Bottom of  Tvinghoe 
in Bucks ; which fertile Property of the Elm, 
I take to be owing to its being kept under 
* a narrow Head, that is more agreeable to 
this Tree than the Oak, Beech, or Aſh, 
or by its natural growing ſo, or from its ſuc- 
culent, juicy Quality, with which it abounds 
more than any other Timber Tree; and if 
I am right, the Bark of this Tree is rougher, 
thicker, and more ſpungy than any other, 
Which cauſes great Quantities of Water to 
lodge thetein; for. it is ſeldom ſeen that the 
Water runs down this Tree like another; and 
therefore it's probable, that the Elm receives 
a greater Share of Nouriſhment from the 
Rain, than any other Timber Tree doth ; 
beſides, as it is a Tree that bears no Fruit, 
its Sap is wholly expended in the Production 
of Wood and Leaves. i 
Tux Elm, as it affects a damp or wet- 
tiſh Soil, more than any of the Timber ſort, 
its Wood is of a more'{pungy, ſoft and tough 
Nature, which makes it excel all others 
in Pipes, Pumps, and other Water Works ; 
will lie two or three Years abroad, without 
ſuffering by Worm or Sun; and in that time, 
the Sap will become reddiſh like the“ Heart, 
7 which fits it the better for making Bowls, 
and other hollow Ware, that will laſt longer 
of this Wood, and ſell for more than either 
; 7 f Beech 
s il « 
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Beech or Aſh; Dreſſers alſo, and Blocks of 
Elm, will not break away by Chops, nor 
will their Stocks in Wheels ſo ſoon crack | 
and ſplit, as other Wood will ; it hardly re- = 
fuſes any Ground, for even in the moiſt, : 
clayey Chalks, this will grow, but not in 
the dry, huxlucky Sort, and beſt in the black, 
moiſt Loams ; on all loamy Clays, wettiſh 
Gravels and Sands, and in many low, watry 
Places. They are at this time much in 
Faſhion, for making Avenues and Viſtoes [ 
to Gentlemens Seats, where they will the | 
beſt of any permit their Heads and Sides 
to be cut into diverſity of Forms, which 
taking up but little Room in the Air, af- | 
fords a the green and laſting Proſpe& ; but 1 
the main matter is to pant and preſerve this 
Tree aright: To do which, 5 
IN caſe it is on a graſs Ground, pare off ; 
the Turf thinly, for two, three, or four Fot 
diameter, more or leſs, as your Tree is in 
bigneſs ; put that by it ſelf, after this put 4 
the Turf the Graſs-ſide downwards, all over 1 
the Bottom of the Foſs, and the Mould o- 
yer that : Upon this Surface plant and bed \ 
the Roots of the Tree; then bring more 
Mould, and raiſe a Border fix, or twelve 
Inches high, according to the ſpread thereof, 
putting Horſe-litter, or Fern between the up- 
per Mould, and leave it diſhed or hollowed  -} 
on the Top, and alſo ſome on the Top of | 
the Border, all the next Summer to preſerve | 
ö pts Tf 
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its Roots from the too powerful Rays of the 


Sun, except the Tree is planted in a low, 
moiſt Ground; then indeed ſuch top Cover 
may do more harm than good, by hindering 
the Earth about the Tree from enjoying a 
free Perſpiration, which is perfectly neceſſary 
to the Growth of all Vegetables. 

Tur next thing is to ſecure the Tree 
from Cattle and Winds, which to do, I think 
it is not enough to ſay—Stake or buſh it 
up Theſe are inſipid Directions; but on 
each Side of the Tree, about a Foot from its 
Body, drive a thicker Stake into the Ground, 
than the Body of the Tree is, ſo that they 
may be four or five Foot out of it ; then nail 
Ledges or Croſs-bars againſt each other, two 
at top and two at bottom, and ſtuff ſome 
| Graſs or Hay between the Bars and the 
Body of the Tree, to keep it from galling ; 
and then draw Thorn-buſhes perpendicular 
through the two Pair of Ledges, letting the 
Top of them remain two or three Foot 
higher than the upper Bars, the better to 
keep Cattle from rubbing. This Method 
will not only ſuſtain the Tree againſt Winds, 


but all other Injuries from Beaſt and Ver- 


min ; here likewiſe is free Acceſs for Water, 
or Weeding, and for Houghing, if that is 
thought proper, This Repetition J have a- 
gain inſerted, that it might be better re- 
membred for its great Uſefulneſs. 
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I PLANTED a Burgamo Standard Pear 
Tree, that I bought of a Gardener for one 


Shilling, juſt after this manner, about four 


Years ago, on a gravelly Soil, on the Baulk 


or Hedge-green of a ploughed Field, near. 
half a Mile from any Houſe, where it was 


never yet watered by me, and yet I think 
it is as flouriſhing a Tree, as moſt in Eng- 
land of its Age: But I muſt needs ſay, where 
a Well can be conveniently ſunk, not ex- 
ceeding thirty Foot deep, there an Elm 
Pump may be placed to ſupply by a Water- 


cart, and Leather-pipe, the Growth of this 


new Plantation, and then it is likely 


will get the ſtart by much of thoſe Trees 


that are not thus artificially watered. 


IT is arable Ground whereon you are 


to plant theſe Elms; then it ſhould be firſt 
manured very well with old rotten Dung, 
and ploughed ſeveral times, till it be got 
into a perfect Sweetneſs, Hollowneſs, and 
Fineneſs; on this plant the Trees even up- 
on the very Surface; and then bring good 
Mould, and raiſe a Border after the ſame 
manner as before directed. 

' SUCH a Plantation may be contrived to 
great Profit, by planting the Trees in regu- 


lar Rows, in October or February; and the 


Ground about them laid down with Graſs, 
and not employed in Grain, which in my 
humble Opinion is far preferable, as I have 
found by Experience; becauſe this will feed 
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Sheep, whoſe Dung and Stale is of moſt Vir. 
tue in the Nouriſhment of all Trees, and 
are leſs capable of hurting them by their 
Rub, than Horſe or Cow ; but then eſpe. 
cial Care muſt be had that they can't come 
at the Body of the Tree with their oily. 
Wool: Nor will the Roots of this Tree ex. 
hauſt, and draw away the Goodneſs of the 
adjacent Earth, as an Aſh or Oak will, whoſe 
Roots run both deeper and broader in the 
Ground; but affords a pleaſant, healthful 
Shade by its Head and Body, to the Cattle 
about it; free from thoſe voracious and in- 
ſanous Qualities, . inherent to the Oak, Ah, 
and Walnut. Theſe Trees then fo planted 
(with their Heads cut off, or ſome left on, 
as the Proportion of their Roots will admi 
of) will amount to one hundred and eight 
on an Acre, at twenty Foot aſunder, which 
at their full Growth modeſtly 'may be com- 
puted worth forty Shillings each, at one Shil- 
ling per Foot, though the current Price is 
from ten Pence to eighteen Pence, according 
to the Clearneis and Goodneſs of the Bod Body; 
which with the Benefit of the Graſs between 
them, muſt amount to a brave Sum in that 
time; conſidering ſuch Land whereon they 
, are lanted, may not be worth fix or eight 
Shillings an Acre; and indeed it is Pity that 
more Hedge-rows are not planted with 
Elms; becauſe, as I ſaid before, they don't 
damage any thing about them, as 2 
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o_ Trees do, whoſe Heads muſt not be 
m'd up as theſe may, and yell profitable, 
1 to be worth in time five or ſix Acres of 
Land, that they may thus encloſe. | 
Tur 1s Tree when aged, or otherwiſe re- 
quiring a Renovation, by cutting off its Arms 
and Head, they then ſhould be cut cloſe to 


its Body, elſe the gtumps in time will be- 


come rotten, and conyey the Water too free- 
ly, even to the Heart of the Em. 

As the Elm is not a proper Plant for rai- 
fing entire Hedges to fence our Field with, 


I thall defiſt enlarging thereon, as being a 


Subject rather belonging to the Gardener 8 


Province, where it is now more agreeable in 


Hedges for Walks, Avenues, Sc. for accord- 
ing to the Proverb, A Shoemaker ought not 


1 go beyond his Laſt: Tis therefore that 1 


think a Gardener and Farmer are different 
Profeſſions, although their Buſineſs has an im- 
| mediate Concern in Vegetables, and I believe 
are equally Strangers to each otber's Affairs. 
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CHAP. IX. 


The IN ature and Improven ent of the 
Witch EL u. 


\HIS Tree is a moſt proper one to grow 
in Parks, becauſe of its agreeable Bark, 


which the Deer greedily eat in Winter, and 
have ſo great a Love for it, that they wil 
ſtring it with their Mouths to the laſt bit, 
and prefer it to the Aſh, Thorn or any o. 
thers: It is a Tree that grows to a great Big- 
neſs, eyen to four or five Foot Diameter in 
its Body, and will proſper either in Standard, 
Pollard, or in Stems, in Copſes or Hedges 
where they will grow in many fine, high, 
ſtrait Poles and Shoots, | expeditiouſly and 
large: The Wood of this Tree is tougher, and Gr 
more durable, than the common Elm, an! WW © 
| ſerves to make Coach-footings, Gates of Field, ly 
Somer and Joiſts, Sc. 
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CHAP. X. 
The Nature and Improvement of the 
As H. | 


HIS is a moſt uſeful Wood to the 

Coach-maker, Wheeler, Cooper, and 
Numbers of other Artificers; and is one of 
the quick Growers, becauſe its Roots, .if high 
enough planted on the Ground, will run and 
ſpread in the uppermoſt Part of the Earth, 
beyond any other; and therefore it is become 
a Rule amongft the Judicious, not to plant 


and the great Suction it makes in drawing 
out the Goodneſs and Heart of the Ground, 
S to the depauperating the Land, Corn, and 
Graſs that is in reach of his horizontal Roots; 
and yet this Evil is very common, but chief- 
ly owing to the Ignorance of the 7 Age; 
however it has ſo deterr'd many of the pre- 
ſent, that they abhor the Sight of an Aſh 
that grows near the Corn Grounds; where- 
tore, to a void the Curſe and enjoy the Bleſ- 
ing, the beſt Places to procure the Growth 
of Aſh, is in Foreſts, Woods, Coppices, 
Parks and Commons. | 


c * 


be done three ſeveral Ways. Firſt by ſowing 
their Seeds or-Keys (that have been preſer- 
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or ſuffer any Aſh to grow near any ploughed 
Ground, becauſe of its voracious Nature, 


To get a Wood or Copſe of Aſh, it may 
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ved all the Winter in moiſt Sand, to keey 
them from ſhriveling) over a Piece of wel 
manured and ploughed Ground, which muſt 
immediately be ſown over again with Barley, 
theſe two will ſo well agree, as not to hur 
each other; for the Aſh will not appear til 
the ſucceeding Spring, ſo that the Barley may 
be got off as at other times; after which, 
the young Aſhes may be houghed and thin- 
ned at Pleaſure. WE 
 SeconDLy. But which I think is much 
better, when the young Aſhen Trees arc 
ſown, there may at the ſame time be ſowel 
both Acorns and ſweet Portugal Cheſnuts; 
- theſe likewiſe will be of hardly any Pre. 
dice to the Corn, becauſe in the firſt Sum. 
mer they will only be employed in ftrikiny 
Root, under the propitious Shade and Shel 
ter of the Barley; and if a little of the Seed 
of the Acorn or Cheſnut ſhould appear a 
mowing Time, the Scythe may eaſily paſs „ 
ver them: Now theſe two Sorts are certainly 
the propereſt to keep the Aſh company, by 
reaſon they ſtrike their Tap. or Maſter-root 
very deep into the Earth, to ſeek their Foo! 
in a different manner from the Aſhes that 
may be left at five Foot diſtance each, and 
then one Thouſand ſeven hundred and ſix- 
teen will grow on an Acre of Ground 
THIBDLY. . If it is thought better to get 
a Wood from the Set, or young tranſplanted 
Tree; then the Keys may be gathered in 
| | 2 
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Ofober or November, and directly ſowed on 
fine Mould in a Nurſery, and covered an 
Inch or two deep with Earth; the ſecond 
Spring following they'll come up, and after- 


and ſo brought up to your Deſire: But here 
we gather the young Sets out of our Woods, 
about a Foot, or a Foot and a half long, or 
more, and tranſplant them forthwith; in 


ken to get both them and the Keys from the 
Female-aſh, becauſe that grows much ſooner 
to a large Body than the Male; now the 
Female has generally a clear, white, ſmooth 
Bark, but few or no Keys, and loves low 


tier Bark, and harder Wood, has more Seed, 
and is more tedious in its Growth, It was 
about ten Months fince, that an Acquaintance 
of mine bought an Afn at North-Church 
Common, that contained - ſix hundred Foot, 
four hundred thirty eight of which he paid 
one Shilling per Foot for. ; 
Now the Method of planting a Copſe 
Wood, I have ſeen in a Gentleman's Ground 
near me; firſt they manured. it very well, 
and ploughed it into a fine Tilth ; then they 
gathered it with the Plough into Ridges, at 
fix Foot diſtance, whereon in O#ober they 
planted Aſhes, at twenty Foot aſunder in 
Lines; and Oak, Cheſnat, Haſſe, Sallow in 
the fame Row cloſe together ; the Aſhes were 
: 3 | about 


\ 


wards may be tranſplanted in another Bed, 


this Management, great Care ſhould be ta- 


Places: The Male has a rougher, knot- 
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about eight Foot high, the reſt ſmall Sets; 
theſe all drawing their Nouriſhment from 


the Earth in a manner peculiar to each other, 


does not ſo depauperate it, as if they were 
all of one kind, notwithſtanding they fill all 
the Surface with the Roots; and therefore 


a Copſe Wood promiſcuouſly planted, will 


endure much longer than if it was all of one 
ſort ; and here is an Opportunity allowed be- 
| tween the Rows, for the Hough to be im- 
ployed, and the Ground kept clean from 
Weeds, and Manure laid in the Interſpaces, 
to the great Improvement of their Growth; 
and by this the Trees will force one another 
into the Air, cauſed by their cloſe planting; 
where by the Drip of their Heads falling 
upon their Under-ſhoots, and the great Co- 
ver they are ſhaded with, their lower Arms 
will be kilbd or ſpoil'd, fo that their Sap wil 
be chiefly employed in the Growth of their 
Bodies and Heads; and then the Underwood 
will be fit to fell in nine, twelve or fifteen 
Years, as it is wanted in Bigneſs; the pro- 
per Time for which is from November to the 
beginning of March: But here I muſt take 
Notice of a pernicious Neglect, that too fre- 
quently happens to the Aſh Poles, which are 


generally put together after they are cut into 


upright Parcels in the Wood, and there let 
remain till they are fold: Now if they are 
not carried away before March, a little, black 
Fly, that comes in Swarms about that Time, 


or 
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or in April, will ſeize on and penetrate into 
their tender Bark, and there in a little time 
become a ſmall Worm, that afterwards will 
gnaw the Wood in Rings, ſo that the Coop- 
er cannot bend them for Hoops; but 'when 
the Fly has but juſt taken them, the Cure is 
to throw them into a Pond, and let them lie 
two or three Days, till they burſt and die. 
But the beſt. Prevention of all is to bow 


them in Cover preſently after they are felled, 


Of the Pollard As. 


$5 N Commons, in Parks, or in any other 
Graſs Grounds, this Tree has an Ad- 
vantage of all others from its many and long 
Roots which by their circular ſpread, . and 
high lying almoſt on the top of the Ground, 
are more than ordinarily capacitated to re- 
ceive the fertile Benefits of the Horſe, Cows, 
Deers, and Sheep's Dung and Stale, which 
is more or leſs obtain'd as the Situation of the 
Tree, and its ſheltring Tread invites the Cat- 


tle to ſhade . themſelves under it. The Pol- 


lard, Aſh is that which is made by cutting 
off the Standard's Head, and ſhould be lopt 
for that purpoſe, before it arrives to a very 
great Body; elſe the Wets will be very apt 
to get in between the Rind and the Body, 
before the Wound can obtain a new Cover- 
ing, and ſo rot and periſh the whole Tree in 
a ſhort time; and afterwards all Lop ſhould 
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be cut off the Head of the Pollard, at nine 
or almoſt at twelve Years end, before the 
Shoots get too big; for certainly the younger 
they are cut off, the ſooner the Wound is 
covered, and the longer it will continue in 
a healthful, bearing State; but it has been 
obſerved that the Aſh, as well as all other 
forts of Pollards, grows flower in its 5 
than they did when Standards; becauſe the 
Sap which ſhould cauſe its Bulk, is employ- 
ed in nouriſhing new Shoots. This Lop, 
when green, burns the beſt of any, which 


makes the Country Folks rhime it, and ſay, | 


It's Fire for a Queen. It is alſo of vaſt Ser- 
vice among Deer, eſpecially in hard Wes. 
ther, when it ſerves as a fort of Subſiſtence 

to them; for on its ſoft Bark, both they and 
the tender-mouth'd Heifer, will bruiſe and 
peel the Arms, and Boughs quite clean, 


Of A $H-E N Stems. | 


N many Hedges, numbers of theſe are 
1 ſeen to grow, as the Succeſſors of cut 
down Trees, but whether they are here by 
caſualty, or planted on purpoſe for this Uk 
it is wrong Management; for theſe Shoots 
that grow directly from the Stem, rob their 
Neighbour Plants ſo much by their luxuri 
ant Roots, as to impede and hinder their 
keeping Pace in Growth with them, which 
cauſes its Head to ſpread, top, and drip on 
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them to their great Prejudice: It is theſe 


that are more coveted by Cattle, beyond any 
other in the Hedge, an 


us to preſerve them for the firſt two Years 


Reach, though at beſt they make but a hol- 


low Part in the Hedge, and often give room 


to Sheep and other Beaſts to find a Paſſage 
into neighbouring Grounds; ſo that the 
Aſhen-ſtems are indeed fit to grow no where 
elſe but in Woods and Coppices, and here 
they turn to a great Account, in the Pro- 
duction of the beſt of Poles for the 

and Chair-makers, by letting them ſtand 
eighteen Years,” which is twice the time 
that is allowed to Sallows, Haſle, Maples, 
Ec. e | 


Of the Standard Ask. 


2 is ſtill more pernicious in a Hedge 
than either the Pollard or Stem; for 


this, by its uninterrupted Growth, gets a 


greater Head than the reſt, and ſo is more 
capable, by its venomous Drip, to damage all 
others that are contiguous and inferior to 
it. But here the ill Property of the Aſh does 
not end, for its Leaves are of ſuch a diſa- 
greeable Nature (I can't ſay how unwhole- 
ſom) that I have known a conſiderable 
Quantity of Stout-beer ſpoiled, by brewing 
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therefore more lia- * 
ble to be cropped and 'ſtunted, which obliges 


after cutting, till they are out of the Cattle's 
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with Pond-water wherein its Leaves fell „ 


and notwithſtanding the Beer had above a 
Vear's Age, yet neither that, nor the Strength 
of the Hop, were able to take off the Leaf's 
nauſeous Taſte. | „ 

Wur N this Tree by Miſtake has been 
ſuffered in a Hedge, or otherwiſe, to grow 
ſo near the ploughed Ground, as to prejudice 
the Land and the Grain that grows thereon, 
by its Roots; then the beſt Remedy next 
to its total Extirpation, is to dig a narrow 
Ditch, and with a Mattock to cut off all its 
Roots to the outſide of the ploughed Ground 
for about a Foot or two deep, which is full 
enough; becauſe at a greater Depth, they 


can't hurt the ſuperficial Part of the Earth: 


then fill in the ſame with the Mould that 
came out: Thus you may keep any Aſh 
from hurting the Land, eſpecially if there 
is a Balk of Graſs between the ploughed 
Land and the Body of the Tree, as there is 
in moſt of our Hertfordſhire Incloſures. 

Ap notwithſtanding this Tree is known 
to ſpread beyond all others, yet ſome of its 
Roots have been found 'to run fifteen Foot 
deep into the Ground, and will, like moſt o- 
thers, grow faſter in the beſt Earth, which 
it will infallibly. peel, though it will grow 
in moſt Situations, from the Tops of Hills, 
to the Flats of Vales; and where a knotty, 
fonud Tree happens (as they often do) to ” 
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well grain'd, they are of conſiderable Worth 
to the Cabinet- maker. 

Tux Seed that is in the Keys are flat, 
ſomewhat like that of a Cucumber, and is 
carried by the Winds, the diſtance of fome 
Poles from their Trees; but this is not all 
their Conveyance, for theſe Seeds being much 
loved by the great and ſmall Birds, are by 
them-carried to diſtant Places, where they 
peck out ſome and ſcatter the reſt, and in 
this manner they have been known to ſeed 
a Piece of Ground at Dagnal, near half a 
Mile of the Wood where the Trees. grow : 
Some again have enjoyed Plantations from the 
Seeds that were blown by Winds ; others have 
had the Benefit of ſome thouſands of Pounds 
from their Produce, and all of their own 
planting. * 

THE Rinds and Tops of the young 
Aſhes, © even when the Trees are a Foot dia- 
meter in Body, are ſo coveted by the red 
and fallow Deer, that large, high Rails are 
frequently put up in Parks, Foreſts and Cha- 
ces, as Guards againſt theſe arch Enemies; 
Sheep alſo will debark the young Trees and 
Shoots in Hedges more eagerly when they 
are fatting on Turneps, as being a cool, re- 
freſhing Food, contrary to the hot, bitter 
Turnep, 'The Mice too, though a fmall Crea- 
ture, are great Deſtroyers of the young Aſh 
at all times, but more in Snows, for then 


the Woodmen have obſerved that they have 


| K 3 pecled 
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peeled an Aſh, from the thickneſs of a 


Thumb to a Fork- ſtale, a Foot above the 
Ground. 


CHAP. XI. 


| The Wat ature and Improvement of the 


WALN UT. 


HIS Tree, for the many Uſes its 
Wood and Fruit affords; deſerves the 
Preference to ſome others for a Plan- 


tation; and now more than ordinary, be- 
cauſe of the great Numbers that are fre · 


uently fell'd for the Lucre of the Money 
t "ng valuable Bodies raiſe to Succeſ- 
ſors of better Huſbands than themſelves; 


their Price being from one, to two or three 


Shillings the ſolid Foot, according to the 
Fineneſs of its hearted Grain, in Trunk and 
Root at forty or fixty Years 'old, when the 
Trees are generally at their full Perfection, 
and ſometimes one of them is fold to the 
Cabinet- maker for thirty » forty, or fitty 
Pounds; and as the Root is often a valuabie 
Part of this Tree, it ſhould not be ſawed or 
cut down at bottom, but ſtock'd and grub d 
entirely up. Nor is the ſappy Part Ls 
its great Uſes in Stocks of Guns, 2 

ain- 


uy 


. 0X0 my 8 . ̃ . ĩ˙5pm CNS 


Wainſcot and other Works, that the ſeveral 
Artificers make exquiſitely fine, when done 


over with its own Oil very hot, made by Ex- 


preſſion of the Kernels, that are ſaid to yield 
three Quarts from a Buſhel of its Nuts; 
theſe may alſo be preſerved for eating, in 
covered Pots put into the Ground, ſo that 


the Wets can't annoy them, and then they 'il! 


2 nine or ten Months, and eat near as 
well as at firſt; or if they happen to be dry, 
it's only putting them in warm Water a lit- 
tle while, and the Kernel will ſwell, -and be 
almoſt as good as ever. : ; 
THE1R Sorts are two, the Engh/b and 
the French, the latter is a large, thick-ſhell'd 


one, and is beſt for pickling and preſerving ; 


the former a ſmaller ſort, but much ſweeter 
kernell'd, and may be planted in Graſs 
Grounds at forty or ſixty Foot diſtance, b 

taking off the Turf and laying it by it ſelf; 
then take the next Mould a Spit deep and put 
that by it ſelf ; then put the Turf the Graſs 
downwards, and the Mould that came out 


on that; in which put four or five Walnuts 


o far within the Earth as it may juſt cover 


them, if the Diameter of the Hole is three 


or four Foot: "Theſe Holes thus made and 


| planted, muſt be ſecurely fenced by out- 


fide, general Railing the Field in, or parti- 


| cularly round each Hole, ſo that there * 
be free acceſs of weeding them; afterwards 


the Maſter-plant may be left as a Sandard- 


K4 tree, 
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tree, that in time will make both pleaſant 
and profitable Walks; and thus this Tree 
will by far out- grow all tranſplanted ones, ag 
J have to my Coſt experienced; for it is now 
near twelve Vears ſince, that I was tempted 
to purchaſe a Parcel of about twenty Years 
old of a Nurſery-man, ſome of -which to the 
beſt of my Belief as big then as now in their 
Bodies, notwithſtanding I planted them in a 
rich Loam, and three Years ago cut their 
Heads off, leaving at the ſame time a few 
Shoots on, to draw up the Sap; ſince which 
they have ſhot very ſtrong, and now are like 
to make fine Trees: But if the Nut had been 
thirty two Years ago put into the Spot of 
Ground where they now grow, I doubt not 
but they would have been 'a Foot or more 
in Diameter of their Bodies, which are nat 
above ſix Inches in the biggeſt of them. 

OR if they are to grow in ploughed 
Grounds, then it muſt be well manured and 
ploughed fine, before the Nuts are ſet in at 
Nature's beſt time, which is as ſoon as they 
are full ripe ; or if kept till Spring, they muſt 
be preſerved in Sand all the Winter, and by 

ſome they ate ſteep'd a while in Milk, juſt 
before they are planted in February, and 
then they will agree and thrive beſt in marly 
Grounds in the Vale; and alſo will grow in 
Chalks, Gravels and Loams, and in moſt Si- 
tuations. And as I am now writing of plant- 
ing Walnuts in ploughed Grounds, it is ne- 
$494) cellary 
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ceflary to mention the great Inconvenience . 


that attends the ploughing of the Ground 
between them, which by conſequence muſt 
happen, although the Trees be at eighty Foot 
diſtance, and that from the often Paſſings, 
and near Approaches of the Plough, Horſes, 


and Harrows : And here I will appeal from 


the Theory Writer, to the Man of better 
Judgment, Whether the Roots of ſuch a 


Tree, that is to run even with, or juſt under 


the Surface, can make its horizontal Roots, 
and not be impeded by the often Repaſſings 


| of the Plough, that ſhould penetrate the 
Earth with its Coulter and Sharr, a Foot 


deep at leaſt in ſome ſort of its Operations? 
If it ſhould be objected, that at that diſtance 
they need not come ſo near as to hurt them: 


I anſwer, That ſuch a Plantation is liable to 


be hurt by ſo many Accidents that may hap- 
pen from the Horſes, Ploughs, Carts, End- 
turnings, and careleſs Drivers, as is enough 
in my Opinion. to diſcourage any ſuch Under- 
takings : I muſt own I have ſeen ſome ſuch 
Practice in the old Kentiſb Orchards, but it 
muſt needs be, where Trees have been plant- 
ed too deep at firſt for want of better Skill, 
which is * reverſe of the preſent Manage- 
| ment; and therefore I adviſe all ſuch Ground 
in the Interſpaces to be ſown with Clover 
and fine Meadow Hay-ſeed, &c. as is di- 
rected hereafter in the Subject of that Graſs, 

| | , in 
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in order for making ſuch arable Land a good 
Sward./...'. . | 
So alſo for that wrong Notion of plant. 
ing theſe Trees in Hedges, contrary to the 
Rules of good Husbandry, as is well known 
to thoſe Occupiers of Farms, whoſe Intereſty 
are concern'd in the Returns of their Wood 
and fafe Fencing, that the thick, tall Growth 
of the Hedge is the ſole Occafion of: Now 
both theſe. great Benefits I will prove are in 
rt deſtroyed by ſach Trees ; for firſt, the 
Drip of all Heads of Trees are more or leſs 
_ pernicious to the Under-ſhoots, as they are 
* narrower or broader, and of a good or bad 
fort ; this is often viſible in the thicker Woods 
where the lower Arm (as. I have faid before) 
- and Branches are rotted by the Shade and 
Fall of Water from the upper Boughs, ſo 
that only the top Part of the 'Tree thrives, 
that enjoys a free Air and Sun ; and thus it 
is in Proportion with all Hedge-wood, that 
is under a Tree's ſhady, dripping Cover. 
SECONDLY, The Roots of all ſuch Trees, 
by their Bigneſs and Extent, have a ſuperior 
Power to imbibe and attract the Fertility of 
the contiguous Earth, whereby the Under- 
wood is hindred in its Growth; and here it 
is that Cattle take the Advantage of ſuch W 
weak, crippled: Boughs, to make a Breach WW. 
into neighbouring Grounds, where in one 
| Night's time five or fix Cows er. Horſes, or | 
a Flock of Sheep may do twenty Pounds | 
N Dane; 
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Damage; but this is not all, for Boys and o- 
chers generally ſpoil a Hedge to come at the 
Fruit, as being encouraged thereto by this 
remote Planting and free Acceſs. 


Ap for theſe Reaſons it is, that many | 


are ſo far from raiſing Trees 2 Fruit ſort 
eſpecially) in Hedges, that they have de- 
ſtroyed great Numbers that have been found 
planted by their Predeceſſors. For I have 


known a Hedge, where Sallow and White= 


Thorn have grown without the Interrup-. 


tion of Trees, that forty Poles at nine 


| Years end have returned four Hundred Fag- 


gots, worth twelve Shillings a hundred. 
IN DEE D where a Perſon is reſolved to 


multiply Wood in Hedges, and prefer his 


Fancy to his Intereſt, then I muſt confeſs 
that an Elm from its narrow Head that it 


may be kept to, either by the cut of the Bill 


or cloſe Planting, or from its ſmall Leaf, will 
do leſs Prejudice than many others. And 
likewiſe the black Cherry-tree, by the Farm- 
ers in this wage oe is deemed to do the 
leaſt harm in a Hedge of any Fruit Tree ; be- 
cauſe the Drip of this gummy Tree is not 
ſo inſanous and venomous to its Underwood, 
as is the Aſh, Walnut, Sc. 
It is therefore that I have been induced 


to plant ſeveral Rows of Trees on Graſs 
| Baulks,” or hedge Greens of ploughed Fields, 


within about ſix Foot of the Hedge; and 


that becauſe their Roots may the better en- 


| joy 
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joy the Virgin Mould under the Turf, and 
the Benefits of the Highway or Ditch, that 
in time they may penetrate into, without 
any conſiderable Hort to the Hedge from 
their Roots or Heads : here alſo they are 
more ſafe from the Rapine of Thieves ; the 
Fruit more commodiouſly gathered ; the 
Windfalls better ſecured, and the Cattle more 
conveniently lie and ſhade themſelves under 
their Boughs, to the great enriching of ſuch 
Trees by their Stale and Dung, 


CH'AP. XII 


The * ature and Improvement of the 
Black Cnerxry, &. 


EVERAL good Properties of this Tree 
having flip'd the Knowledge and No- 

. tice of Authors both ancient and mo- 
dern, I ſhall be the more ſingular in the Il 
luſtration thereof ; and becauſe this County 
of Hertford does certainly more abound in 
Plantations of the common Black Cherry 
Tree, than any other in England, and par- 
ticularly the weſtern Part where I now live, 
is as famous for the Black, as Kent is for 
the Red or Flemiſh Cherry ; and this I can't 
IF IS do 


A | 


if 
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do I think in a better manner, than to inſert 
the Copy of a Caſe I drew up above a Year 
fince on that Account, viz. 


REASONS humbly offered in behalf of 


the Counties of Hertford, Bucks, Kent, 
&c. for encouraging the Growth of the 
Black and other Cherry Trees. 


HAT by the late Act of Parliament 


Black and other Cherries, the ſaid Counties 
are miſerably diſtreſs d; for that the Black 
Cherry in particular, having many ſingular 
Advantages belonging to it, is, by the Diſuſe 
of it in compound Liquors, rendered of little 
or no Service. . 

Wu R As this Fruit is in it ſelf of that 
healthful and cordial Nature, that it is a Cor- 
retor of ſeveral fort of Liquors, particu- 
larly in Moloſſes and Malt Brandies ; alſo in 
Beer their Excellency is found, as well as in 
the wholeſom Wines, Syrups, and diſtilled 
Waters that are made of them, whoſe me- 
dicinal Qualities are beſt known to the Phy- 
ſician, Apothecary, &c. | 

Txt Black, wild Cherry for many Years 
paſt has been a ſort of Harveſt, both to 


* 


the Owner and Poor; to the firſt, in that 


it is a Fruit that moſt opportunely precedes 


the Corn Harveſt, and thereby is of ſuch 
Conſequence to the Farmer's Intereſt, that it 
2 | often. 


9 


for prohibiting the Conſumption of the 
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often returns Money enough to defray the 
Charge of Inning his general Harveſt : The 
latter are employed in gathering them 23 


they. ſucceſſively ripen, and ſo become 2 


Subſiſtence for ſome time to their poor Fa. 
mily. 5 
Tur Higgler alſo that buys them ſhare, 
in their Advantage, by turning the Penny at 
the London Market, where they are gene- 
rally twice retailed, and where the Diſtille 
uſed to furniſh himſelf for making a Spiri 
from this Fruit, and correcting his Brandis 
by their ſalubrious Infuſions. 
Tur Black Cherry Tree in particular i 
alſo endowed with ſeveral beneficial Qual: 
ties ; for it is a Wood that is next ſervices 
ble to the Oak, for the infide Buildings d 
Houſes, Barns, '&c. And becauſe of its long 
Duration, and Strength is of Service to the 
Commonwealth in general ; and for its fine 
red Colour, which is encreas d by letting i 
lie two or three Years on the Ground after i 
is cut down; and then it fo neatly counter 
feits Mohogony-Wood, as hardly to be di- 
cerned in the Difference, both in its Gran 
and Colour, by the Help of a certain Liquor 
that the Joiner ſtrains it with. | 
Ad Alx this Tree of all others is the mol 
common and the eaſieſt introduced into 
our Woods and Plantations ; here the Rooks, 
Jays, and other Fowl bring and eat the 
Cherry they collect at ſome diſtance ; the 
| 5 | Stone 
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Stone whereof falling to the Ground in a 
moiſt, ſhady: Place, comes up ſpontaneouſly 
and better than if planted, and often there- 
by obtains a luxuriant Tap-root ; from hence, 
as from a Nurſery, we are ſupplied with 
healthful thriving Trees, which we plant 
upon our Commons, and in our Fields, 1n re- 
oular Rows, and there improve them by 
| orifting and budding with variety of the beſt 


May-duke, White-hart, Black-Orleance and 
the Morella ; and this laſt, which is the lateſt 
of Cherries, has a peculiar Quality belong- 
| ing to it; it is this that makes the moſt plea- 

fant Cherry Brandy of all others by its Infu- 
ſion, even to come up very near to the Li- 


old at London for twenty Shillings per Gal- 
lon ; beſides the Black Cherry Tree on a pro- 
per Soil, and when right planted, is of fo 
quick a Growth, that we reckon it is at beſt 


planting. | 
An p but in the Year 1730, there hap- 
pened many miſerable Inſtances of Diſcou- 
ragement, that this fine, uſeful Fruit met 
wich; one being by a Tenant between Chip- 
perfield, and Rickmanſworth in this County, 


Pounds per Annum for his Cherry Planta- 
tion; and after having gathered ſuch a Quan- 
| 3 . 


* 
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Sorts, which of late ſeveral have been found 
to bear conſtantly on theſe Standards ; as the . 


uor called Turki/þ Viſney, that uſed to be 


in about forty Years, from the time of tranſ- 


| who paid in part of his Rent twenty five 
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tity as to loſe five Pounds by them, called 
ſeveral of his Neighbours to view the re- 
maining part left on the Trees; and, as I am 
told, they computed them to be about two 
Thouſand Dozen which he left to ſpoil, as 
not defraying the Charge of gathering: And 


near Watford there are ſome that have paid 


above thirty Pounds a Year to Cherry Ga- 
therers (as I am credibly inform'd) and my 
very next Neighbour has received ten Pounds 
in one Seaſon clear of all Charges, for Black, 
wild Cherries, though his Farm is worth but 
fifty Pounds a Year ; and I can ſay, that! 
have fold the Fruit only of one Tree for a 
Guinea, and the Buyer gathered the Cher- 

ries. | 54 
A ND not a little has been the Cry of the 
Poor, as well as the Complaints of the Farm- 
ers; and I doubt not but thoſe Landlords 
Who are concerned in Cherry Grounds will 
be more ſenſible of this, when their Rents 

fink, which is now more likely than ever. 
TAESH Trees we tranſplant out of the 
Woods at ſeven or eight Foot high, and a- 
bout two or three Inches diameter, in O#:- 
ber or February, without their Heads, which 
forwards their making new Roots; ſo that 
the ſecond Year following (and ſometimes 
the firſt) about a Fortnight after Midſummer, 
we bud on their new Shoots, what ſort is 
liked beſt ; by taking the largeſt Buds about 
an Inch in Length oft the ſtrongeſt, upright 
| oots, 
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Shoots, and with a very quick Slight before 
the Sap is dry, put them into a little Inciſion 
of that Size firſt made in the Bark, like a 
reverſed | IL, on which Nicety depends very 
much the good or bad Growth of the Afﬀter- 
head; this we bind about with Yarn 
exact, that all Parts of the Bud and Bark a- 
bout it may touch and receive a Commani- 
cation of the Tree's Sap ; then at a Month's 
end we take the thing very gently off; and 
about Chri/tmas after that cut the new bud- 
ded Shoot off, four or fix Inches higher than 
the Bad, on the contrary Side, with a Slope 
that the Water may not deſcend on the Bud, 


which likewiſe muſt afterwards be kept free 


from all natural Shoots that will be ſure to 


make their Attempts. 
THERE are many ſorts of Cherries, as 


the Kerroons, Orleans, Morella, Great-pur- 


ple, Little-may, Crown, Cadillac, Pomegra- 
nate, Carnation, Egriot, Merry, Cluſter, 
Spaniſh, Amber, Nonſuch, Naples, Biggar- 
reaux, King's, Prince-royal, Arch-duke, Com- 
mon-duke, May-duke, Biquar, and Dwarf: 
The four forts of Harts, Lukeward and Gaſ- 
coin, beſides the Kentiſb or Flemiſb Cherry: 


Of all which Number, I only make uſe of 


{ the, Kerroon, Orleans, Carnation, Kentiſh, 
the Harts, and the May-duke, and of them 
I think the Kerroon excels; this is a large, 
ſhining Black, with a leſſer Stone and more 


Fleſh than the Harts, will thrive in any ou 
L 0 
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of our loamy Grounds in the Chiltern, and 
will beſt bear a long Carriage ; but like the 
Beech, refuſes moſt Parts of the Vale, and 
ſo does all others that I know of, except the 
May-duke; that lovely, great, red Cherry, 
that comes early and bears conſtantly. Theſe 
budded Cherries are now vaſtly improved, 
not only in young, but alſo in old Trees, 
whoſe Heads are cut off about Chriſtmas, 
leaving a few Shoots or Boughs on, to draw 
up or employ the Sap (otherwiſe they often 
die) which the very next Summer will throw 
out new Shoots, that may the Summer fol. 
lowing be budded to quick Profit, as I have 
done by ſeveral of my own that are now 
mine Trees. Of theſe improved forts, both 
young and old, I think I have between, two 
and three hundred growing in my Fields, 
that annually require to have their Mob 
rubbed off, and their Hoop - outward | Bark 
juſt ſlipt down with the Point of a Knife in 
April, ſo that the inner one be not wounded, 
leſt the Gum iſſue out, and the Tree die or 
pine: This is of ſuch Conſequence, that a 
Tree will grow in Bulk more in two or thre 
Vears when ſo ſerved, than in fifteen if let 
alone: But no hot Dungs muſt ever be uſed 
to the Roots of this Tree, for it is entireh 
contrary to the Nature oſ the Cherry, that 
always affects cold Soils more than warm 
ones; |: | His 

© THESE, as well as ſome other Trees, 
10 1 ſome: 
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ſometimes ſuffer by the Honey-dews in the 
latter Part of the Spring, and in Summer, by 
their falling on the Leaves, and there, by its 
corroſive Nature, furls them vp, and breeds 
the green and other Flies, that afterwards 
greatly hurt the Fruits of the Earth, and the 
Cherry in 1 71 and are called by the 
Country- folks Ladlemen, becauſe they hol- 
low the Cherry by their Bite, and cauſe it to 
fall; theſe and Caterpillars will ſometimes 
ſo feed on the very Leaves, that they will 
be almoſt eaten up. The beſt Cure for this 
is burning Straw under the Tree, or throw- 
ing or ſquirting a Quantity of Water on it. 
There is alſo another Blight, occaſioned” by 
the eaſterly and other Winds in the Spring; 
theſe will ſometimes, by their frigid Potency, 
oblige the Leaves to turn yellow and fall off, 
fo that the Tree will be almoſt naked as at 
the Approach of Winter; whereby the Bloſ- 
ſom or Fruit often falls from the Tree, or 
grows ſmall and infipid. Another Blight 
there is by the Vapour, Fog, or Miſts that 
ariſe from low Grounds, that in the Spring 
are often fatal to the young Fruits; it was 
theſe that ſpoiled my Cherries this laſt Sea 
ſon, 1732, that grew in my bottom Grounds, 
which lying more from the Sun's Influence 
than the Hills, the Froſts and theſe by their 
long Continuance in this Situation, prov'd de- 
ſtructive to the Fruit, tho' ſo late as in the 
ez Month of May. 0 
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HAP. XIII 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
PS) HORNBEAN. | 


\HIS is in great Reputation for both 
1 - Copſe-hedge and Wood, and is plant- 
ed in many Parts, but more abundantly a- 
bout Hhetham/tead in this County, for its 
ſeveral good Properties, viz. It is a Wood 
that will grow on poor, hilly, gravelly and 
barren Grounds, and 'much more in a good 


Soil; but wherever it grows, it runs into 


fine, high, ſtrait Poles at a moderate Pace, 
and they very cloſe together, and is not of 
that pernicious Nature to kill his Under- 
Neighbour by dripping on its Head; as Sal- 
low, Aſh, Haſle and Maple will, which 
makes this ſo advantageons both in Copſes 
and Hedges; for that a great Number of 
Stems will grow and flouriſh, in a fmall 
Quantity of Ground, and in Wood and Hedge 
will be fit to cut down in nine, twelve, or 
fifteen Years to good Profit, | 

Bxs1DEes, in a Hedge in particular, this 
Wood is, by a ſtrait, regular Plantation of it, 
no leſs ornamental than uſeful, for here its 
uniform, cloſe, and tall'Growth make it pre- 
ferable about Walks, Gardens, Parks and 
Fields, where it will carry its Leaves to the 
very Bottom : And here it makes a moſt 


3 noble 


& 
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noble Fence againſt the Treſpaſs of Cattle ; 
for in its Nature, nothing of Engh/þ Woods 
excels it for Hardneſs, but the Box, Yew, 
&c. the Plaſh of it being ſo ſtrong, that it 
will he acroſs in a Hedge like a Rail, and 
not yield to the Efforts of Horſe nor Cow, 
as ſeveral .of the afore-mentioned Sorts will, 
which renders its Poles of great Uſe in Mills, 
ſmall Rafters, Heads of Beetles and Fraile, 
Ec. and fo far exceeds moſt other Fire- 
woods, that when it is burnt enough, the 
Coals will hold 4 bright Fire like Charcoal 
for a long time, 

Iro a few Stems in a Copſe-wood 
that I bought fifteen Years ago, but they 
are not fo plentiful here, neither in Stems nor 
Trees, as in ſome other Parts: However, our 
Neighbourhood now have begun planting 
the Sets in their Hedges at the time of their 
making, and are moſt expeditiouſly raiſed by 
thoſe of an Inch diameter; theſe may be allo 
raiſed from their Seeds ſown in Ocfober or 
Member (that are ripe at that time) in 
ploughed Ground well manured and in a 
fine Tilth, or in Furrows made in ſtrait Lines 
by the Plough at any diſtance ; or by put- 
ting their Sets in a Bank made by throw- 
ing-up Mould out of a Ditch, ina fingle or 
double Row almoſt cloſe together (for 
Hedoes are feldom too thick as I can find) 
which will be an excellent Fence in Grounds 
of Corn, Graſs or Wood ; and by thus plant- 
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ing the Sets, four Vears will be got in Ad. 


vance, for the Seed will not appear till the 
ſecond Spring after ſowing, Theſe Sets may 
be found at the Bottom of Stems, both in 
Woods and Hedges, and planted in October; 
if in Woods, their Side-ſhoots muſt be only 
pruned off, but not their top on ; but in 
Hedges they ſhould not be cut at ſetting to 
ſix Inches in Length, for then they will grow 
thick ; or to be more ſure of a ſtrong Fence, 
White-Thorn may be made every ſecond 
Plant, as beſt enduring the Drip and cloſe 
Planting of the Hornbean, and will by its 
more ſhort Head, with the Help of an ad- 
Joining Ditch, ſo ſhade and moiſten its 
Roots, as to contribute not a little to its (pec- 
dy Growth. 

Tux Seed in its Shape, Bulk, and Colour 
is much like that of St. Foin, and will hang 
in a Hedge in a mild Winter till Chriſimas. 
There are ſome of theſe Trees of a large Dia- 
meter in Luton Park, and in ſome other Pla- 
ces preſerved as Pollard, but are of flow 
Growth, 
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CHAP. XIV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
e LEY 1 LIME Tree. | 


THE Lime, or Lindon Trees grow very 
uniform in Rows to a great Bigneſe, 
where their Soil is a good Loam, or a 
Loam with a Clay Bottom, provided it is 
not in a wettiſh Place, for then it is apt to 
rot its Roots; or if it is a loamy Gravel, they 
will thrive very faſt, but not in a ſharp, hun- 
Sort, for that will ſtarve their Roots, 
nor in the dry hot Sands ; becauſe in the 
firſt Sort, where there is a ſtrong, ſound Bot- 
tom, they will hold their Leaves till M:chael- 
mas, but in the two laſt, they'll complain 
and be yellow a month or two before that 
time, - The Male and Female have. different 
Productions: the Male has a ſmall Leaf, 
and a faſt, knotty Wood; the Female grows 
ſooner, its Leaves larger, and brings forth 
fine perfuming Blofloms in the Spring with 
reddith Shoots, that give a ſtrong Invita- 
tion for its planting before Door in Towns 
and Country, not only for Pleaſure, but 


Health alſo, as being a very good Cephalick, 


and Aſſiſtant to the Nerves, to thoſe that can 
enjoy enough of its delicious Scents. NL 

Ir may be propagated by its Seeds, ſown 
directly from the Tree, the latter End of 
Sant L 4 Ofo- 
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October, or preſerved in Sand and ſown in 
February; or it may be encreaſed by Layers, 
buried in the Earth with their young Shoots 
in October or February, as the Elm is; or 
tranſplanted in ſmall Sets taken from the 
Roots of old Trees; or if they are larger, and 
of a Foot, diameter more or leſs, they will 
grow, provided the Heads are cut propor- 
tionable to the Roots ; and this Caution af- 
fects all Trees whatſoever ; for if the Head 
is left on when replanted, as was on it at 
taking up, it muſt not be expected that the 
Fi hab will carry the ſame Head with- 
out languiſhing, if not dying entirely; be- 
cauſe in this new Situation, the Roots have 
hard Work to ſtrike in and naturalize them- 
ſelves; and therefore they ought. to have 
the Help of a light Mould, the better to run 
into, a little or no Head, that the Roots 
may ſhoot the ſtronger, and tranſplanted pre- 
ſently, that the Air dry not any of thei 

Tur Lime will not make proper Hedges 
for Fields, yet for Walks and Gardens it will 
anſwer very well in a cloſe and beautiful 
Growth, but beſt of all in fine Avenues, at 
twenty or Foot diſtance, and then, they 
will not only make pleaſant Walks, but alſo 
prove a noble Shade and Shelter from Blights 


and Severities of Weather -; if planted on 


the Eaſt or -North-fide of a Houſe, or Gar 
den, as thoſe, are in Afarzage Park, "On a 
IND _ 8 ong 
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long Row of tall Limes at ten Foot diſtance 
now grow, that, meaſure three Foot diame- 
ter at bottom, and were there firſt ſet in the 
Year 1660, on a loamy, high Ground, under 
which, about a Foot or-cighteen Inches deep, 
| is 2 red Clay. 

TI Wood is of a foft Nature and there- 
fore uſed by the Keel-maker, Carver and ſome 


CHAP. XV. 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
Horſe Cunsnvr. 


Was acquainted with one that had for- 
[ merly been a Gardener under Mr. Londen 
and Mr. Fe, and liv'd about a Mile 
from; me, who about twenty Years put 
ſome of the Nuts of this Tree into Drills, or 
Holes, in a rich Garden Mould. five Inches 
deep, a Foot aſunder, and in Rows a Foot 
apart; theſe, after two Years, were tranſ- 
| planted ivto.a Nurſery, in Lines two Foot 
ditagre,-and about four Foot ftom 990 ano- 
| ther, firſt cutting off their downzight 48 
Roots; here * remained till t 
7 ot eight Foot high, and Buy ma 
planted 
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planted where they now are; ſome of them 
grow in a circular Manner at twelve Foot 
diſtance , and encloſe a Piece of Ground 
where Carpenters -. work; the reſt were 
planted cloſe to Park Pales at ten Foot aſun- 
der, to ſerve in time inſtead of Poſts to ſu 
port and faſten them to, for this Wood like 
Aſh will fuffer Mortaiſes in their Bodies 
without complaining, as all the Cherry and 
other gummy Sorts will; and although it is but 
twelve Years fince their being fix'd for good, 
they ſome of them are now above eight In- 
ches diameter. 

Tux Top or leading Shoot ſhould never 
be cut off in Standards, only ſome of the 
Side-ones juſt before they leaf, may be prun- 
ed away to keep their Heads thin, and ſo 
prevent the. Wind's Damage, that is often 
fatal to ſome of the Arms of this ſpalt, brit- 
tle Wood that I have ſeen broke off; when 
almoſt all 'others have eſcaped. But where 
Hedges of this are planted for Ornament, 
at four Foot diſtance each Set, ſeveral of their 
upper Buds muſt be annually cut off with 
the Knife, and not the Sheers, to make them 
grow thick and ſtrong. 

Turs Tree is of fo quick a Growth, that 


it has been obſerved to ſhoot an Inch in 


Length in twenty four Hours in all its Bran- 
ches, which was proved by the aforeſaid 
Gardener, by tying a Stick even with the 
Toi, but this faſt. running is partly — 
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after April and May. They will alſo grow 
to a large Bigneſs, as may be ſeen by thoſe, 
in Caſp1obury Park. They'll proſper in our 
cold Country on dry Banks, and on Mould 
that have clay or grayelly Bottoms, but beſt 
in the richeſt Earth. | 
Is Hedge or Standards it is excellent to 
| the Eye at the Spring, when its clammy, 

turpentine Bud breaks forth into curious, 
divided hanging Leaves, and bear | Cluſters 
of beautiful Flowers that perfume. the am- 
bient Air, and. after that, a pleaſant Sight 
by their great brown Nuts; but for its ſoſt 
Wood I can't account for, otherwiſe than 
that it may ſerve for ſome Uſes unknown to 
me, beſides the Fire. 43 


ISH AL L conclude this Subject with an 


Expreſſion from a Sui that I knew, who 
brought theſe Nuts in his Pocket at firſt from 
Windſor ,, that now ate fine Trees; ſays he 
in French, Te ſuis 5 7 quand je penſe 
que je porte touts ces Arbres a la fois dans 
ma Poche: That is, It moves my Wonder 
to think, that I carried at once all theſe fine 
Trees in my Pocket. 
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C HAP. XVI" 


Sweet CHESNUT. 


T Els Tree grows well, but not fo faf 
--*- as the Horſe Cheſnut; and is fo much 
like the Oak in Sap and Heart, that 
it is hard to be diſtinguifhed, and will an- 
ſwer to the ſame Purpoſe in many things, 


The Laths alſo of this is fold for the fame 


Price as thoſe of Oak. A Barn of this Wood 
is now ſtanding, as I am informed, at *Squire 
Snetfs near Cony, that has brought the very 
Carpenter under a Miſtake in his Gueſs. In 
Afpridee Park, one of theſe Trees was felled 
about fourteen Years ſince, that out-meaſu- 
red all others there in its Diameter, and 
many of them are now growing in Goſſum- 
bury Park by St. Albans, and at PAS wer 
hes, 0 


In Copſes they will yield moſt fine tough 
Poles, that ferve for Hop-gronnds, For 
ſtales, &c. where if it be well looked after, 
will in about twenty Years get up to a ſmall 
Timber, and return a pleaſant, ripe Fruit in 
October, that now-a-days are in much Re- 
queſt either roaſted or boiled, and eat alone, 
or with Pork as Potatoes are, and in ſeveral 
other Faſhions. It's a Tree that is very 
hardy, will grow on Mould with a Clay Bot- 
| | tom, 
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tom, or in ſandy or other Loams, in auy 
cold: bleak Place, where it will ſtand firm 
by its ſtrang Tap Roats, and therefore: may 
be made a Shelter againſt the North or Eaſt 
Winds, or planted in Avenues; and to have 

it thus anſwer, its Nuts ſhould be ſo-wnu or 
| planted at the fame time, and in the ſame 
manner as the Acorn is. EY FOI 
Ir in Copſes, then the Ground muſt be 
well manured and ploughed into a fine Tilth, 
and that into Purrows, at fix Foot Diſtance, 
wherein may be put four or five Cheſnuts 
very near together; then at five Foot aſunder 
as many other fort, and fo forward, and at 
ſuch Diſtances may be put in Sollar«ſets, 
Aſhen-keys, and Haſle-mits in October or Fe- 
bruary, firſt harrowed oc 4 before the 
ts are put in; by this Method they may 
be drawn and thinned when at ſufficien 
Heights, leaving only the Maſter-ſhoot, and 
will grow if kept houghed very faſt, and be 
it for felling fn twelve Years time, if the 
Ground is in good Heart; for it is this that 
voyerns the Aſter- ſucceſs of this Tree, and 
the Cheſnut-poles, as well as 20d Planting 
ind Cleaning; there may be alſo left, what 
Standard and at what Diſtance is thought fit, 
always carefully keeping the young Trees 
pruned” cloſe to their Bodies, that their Heads 
may not ſhade nor drip on the Underwood 
too much; this way is far beyond that arti- 
cial one, of keeping the Nuts in Sand, and 
| | plant- 
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12323 them in Spring, becauſe it is freed MW i! 
from the Riſque of Spiring before the Nut i; 

put into the Ground, and alſo from unnaty. 
ral Tranſplantations; the Fruit is preſerve 
in dry earthen Pots, kept very cloſe in a dry, 
cold Place. ian an 
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HIS is a Wood frequently found ir 

Copſes and Hedges, grows in mol 
Soils, but beſt in dry Loams,  Gravels « 
_ Chalks, and is for its Lightneſs, Whitench, 
and diaper d Knots, excellent for many Ut 
well known to ſeveral Artificers., _ 

Ina Hedge it is accounted a, brittle, pal 
Wood, and apt to fly before the Ax or Bil, 
ſo that there is no ſuch thing as making it 
in froſty Weather; but it has this good Pro 
perty belonging to it, that it will grow with 
the leaſt Rind that is left to its Plaſh o 
Hambend, of any other. nd 
Tuts Wood being of a light, ſoft Na 

ture, is not ſo profitable to burn as ſomt 
are. They are ſometimes made Pollards, but 

make a flow Return that way; in _ 
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they'ſcem' to do better, becauſe they are not 
ſybje& to thoſe Evils that the Pollard is; for 
this being a ſoft Wood, is re to let in the 
Wets after their Toppings, „whereby their 
Bodies often become rotten and hollow: But 
they anſwer the beſt of all in Hedges, be- 
| cauſe they will here throw up great Num 

bers of encreaſitig Shoots, and where 
like,” will keep pace with the Sollar and 'Ath; * 
if us Wood is of more Value, than ordi- 
nary Woods are, for their diaper'd' Knots and 
curled Grain, that have given it the Name 
of the Peacock's Tail; its white Colour and 
light Body alſo renders it a very commodi- 
ous ſort for Stocks of Guns, Knife-handles, 
laying Muſical In aruments, Sc. but with 
vs," its chief Uſe is, in making Trenchers, 
Diſhes, Spoons and ſeveral” other curious 
Tumer's Ware; and thereſore it is, that the 
Bigneſs of its Body makes it more valuable, 
which is much hindered and kept back from 
the time it is made a Pollard; nor ſhould it 
be trimm'd up of its Sides, for it is by theſe 
Side-ſhoots that its fine Knots are encreaſed, 
which made it in former Days in other Coun- 
tries be more valuable than any other 
Wood for Tables, &c. which tempted the 
| Ambition of great Men to be more than 
ordinarily profuſe in the Purchaſe of thoſe 


Goods, and Conveniencies that were made 
of it. | 


Ir 
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I T ia Tree that does not much Damage 
by its natural Head, becauſe it is ſeldom 
very large, no more than its Body; two 
Foot being a good Breadth for this Country 
Growth, but in ſome Parts of the Vale 
grow faſter; and bigger than in our. Chil. 
tern; however, at beſt it is but a floy 
Grower in all the three Shapes, of Standard, 
Pollard, and Stem; for which Reaſon, I think 
toſtock vp ſeveral of the latter in my ſpring 
Wood, to make. Room for a more profit 
ble ſort: And as to its beautiful White, and 
ſcarlet Keys, I think they are more agree- 
able in Trees, or Hedges of Walks, or Gat- 
dens, where that Pleaſure is more valuable, 
than in Fields that are better furniſhed by 
tha. forty, (Ae are for -1tpors: prefitath 
for Fencing and Fuel, 

Wur RE it has room, it exbauſieth the 
Ground very much, which makes it but 
bad Neighbour to ſome. others; it is props- 
gated like the Aſh by ts Keys and an and 
. | ? 
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CHAP. XVIII 
The Nature and I mprovement of the 


HasLE: 


HE Haſle is a general Wood, both 
i in Copſes and Hedges, and will 


grow in moſt Soils and Situations, but 
beſt in rich, loamy and dry Grounds, It is 
certain they have their good and bad Pro- 
perties as ſome others have; for Hoops, 
Rods, and Poles ariſe from the Haſle as 
well as Fruit; on the contrary, this Wood 


has its Incoveniencies, as growing hollow 


in a Hedge, and often lets Cattle through 
into other's Grounds; it is not a very ſpeed 


Crower, and often invites the Filcher to da- 


mage its Hedge, by getting the Nuts: It is 
alſo obſerved , that in five Plaſhes, hardly 
one lives; and if the Hedge is not made in 
nine or twelve Years, the Bodies are apt to 

die, but it muſt never be made under nine. 
Tn1s Wood grows » leſs into Profit, he- 
cauſe it has not a very extenſive Root to 
make it anſwer, and therefore agrees beſt 
in Company with the Sallow, which likewiſe 
ales up but little Room in the Earth; and 
alſo with the tap-rooted Sort, that runs deep 
Into the Ground. The Gollins, or Catkins 
of the Haſle appear in December; and their 
little red Bloſſom in January; the former 
M 18 
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162 - Chiltern and Vale 
is the Male- plant, and is to the Haſle as 
the Teſticles are to the Animal; the latter 
is the Female- part, and receives the Duſt of 
the Gollins that the Wind blows into them, 
by which the Nut is impregnated. 
 Tauzxy are raiſed by Nuts, ſown when 

ripe, or in the Spring, after being kept the 

inter in Sand, or by Suckers from the great 
Roots, as our way is here, when we make 
a new Hedge or thicken old ones. About 
Becongſield and Uxbridge there are great 
Plantations of Haſle, that return conſide. 
Table Sums by their Sale to the Hoop-bend- 
ers; and are. alſo of vaſt Service to the 
Thatcher, by its Stretchers, Sprays, and 
Withs, which much expoſes it to the Ra. 
pine of Thieves. This reminds me of a Stor 
of one, who having Occaſion for ſome Quan. 
tity of them, bid the Workman go about 
the Country and get enough for his Uſe; the 
Man went, but returning quickly, the Maſte 
ſaid, I hope you have not cut theſe out of 
my Wood; yes, fays the Man, I did, becauſ 
I could not tell where to go better. Ther 
is alſo another Sort that I have met earlyin 
the Morning, with a large Bundle of about 
fix Foot long Pieces, cut out of Haſle- pole 

- in the Wood, which they clandeſtinely {:l}; 

and for much fuch a Reaſon, I was brought 
under a Neceſſity ſome Years ago to ſtock up 

one of my Copſe-woods, that grew near g 
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publick Highway, half a Mile from my 
Houſe, and convert it into arable Ground. 

The Kernel of the Nut is more pleaſant 
than wholeſom, as is too often experienc'd, 
eſpecially by the younger ſort; a ſad Inſtance 
of which had like to have been verified, 
in aServant Boy of about fourteen Years old, 
that then waited on the Rev. Mr. Colemare, 
now Rector of our Pariſh, who had eaten 
ſuch a Quantity, that two Phyſicians were 
conſulted , who ordered Quick-filver to be 
giyen him. 99 


CHAP. XIX. 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


FIRR Tree. | 


F this Sort, there were ſeveral Rows 
planted about thirty Years ago on our 
Green or Common, at twenty Foot a- 

ſunder, that now by the cloſe Growth and 
Cover of their Heads, makes ſeveral delight- 
ful, ſhady, cool. Walks in the hotteſt time in 
Summer; and alſo a pleaſant Sight by their e- 
ver green Heads all the Winter; theſe have got 
up thirty Foot high and are eighteen Inches 
diameter of Body: Here they flouriſh on a, 
high, loamy Mould a Foot deep, under which 

| M 2 | is 
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is a red Clay: Alſo very near me, grows a 


fine Silver-fir before our Miniſter's Houſe, 
on the fame Soil that was planted about for- 
Years ſince, and is now one of the higheſt 
'Trees in theſe Parts of two Foot diameter. 
This is a moſt faſt Grower in this ſort of 
Ground, and indeed in almoſt every ather, 
even in the Moſt Northern Parts of - Great- 
Britain, if its Roots have room enough, and 
its Head kept trimm'd up as it mounts in 
height, which will greatly forward its Alti- 
tude: For it is certain, this and all other 
Trees grow ſooner and ſtronger, where they 
are free from the Encroachment of any other, 
and can enjoy a full diurnal Diſcharge of their 
crude Sap, by force of the Sun and Air's 
Attraction; and not only this, but the whole 
vegetable Kingdom is highly improved, 
where its Subjects have a frank Opportunity 
of nocturnal Suctions and Imbibitions of the 
aerial, terrene and marine Salts, that both 
the Earths, Dews, and Water plentifully at- 
ford, where there is room for their Commu- 
nication ; and then the Wind will alſo have 
a full Power to ſhake their Heads, and looſen 
their Barks and Roots, whereby a natural 
Perſpiration will be the better promoted, 
which is one main Part of a Tree's Life, and 
more of its quick Growth; for by the Winds 
thus ſtraining the Bark, the Pores of that 
ſpungy Subſtance become more dilated and 
extended; whereby Tranſpiration of its crude 
| noxious 
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noxious Juices ,. receives a more free and 
open Paſſage, and eaſier room for their Eva- 
cuation; not only by this outward Coat, 
but alſo by its Fruit and Leaves, and that 
according as the Heat or Cold is more or 
leſs; for . by the former, the Sap is prepa- 
red to perſpire away by rarefying and thin- 
ning its Juices ; and it is the latter that cau- 
ſes a Condenſation, and thickens what re- 
mains in the ſmaller or larger Veins and 
Veſſels: Therefore it is a Query with me, 
whether the Trees imbibe and receive more 
and moſt Supplies by its Bark, than any o- 
ther way from the aqueous Air for the like 
Diſcharges afterwards. And it is a conſtant 
Maxim with the Woodward, that the great- 
er and higher the Head is, the more the 
Trees thrive ; for then the many Parts of its 
Body bark, as well as that of its Arms, 
Boughs, Branches, and numberleſs Twigs 
are more ex pos d to the Potency of the Wind's 
Strength, that greatly relaxes and looſens 
the fibrous and ſtringy Parts of their ſeve- 
ral Barks and Roots, that beſt cauſe "thoſe 
Receipts and Iflues that Nature has ordain- 
ed for their Health and Nouriſhment. I am 
very ſenſible, that in entertaining this No- 

tion, I diſſent from the Opinion of ſome Au 
thors, but I cannot go from the Query, when 
I confider that the Heads of Trees are the 
moſt ſappy Part of them; which endows 
their Barks and moſt of their ſmall Bodies 
M 3 with 
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with ſuch hollow, ſpungy, ſoft Parts, as 


makes them fit Receptacles for their aerial, 


and aqueous, falubrious Subſiſtence; and 
that in the greateſt Summer Droughts, when 
all their heated and dried Parts often draw 
in, and more greedily receive ſuch Quanti- 
ties of the nightly, dewy Effuſions, as ſup- 
plies the want of Rain for many Months 
together; and which makes a greater Lodg- 
ment on the Leaves and Barks, as they are 
more or leſs rough and ſpungy; for it may 
be obſerved, t the Rain does not run 
down the Oak and Elm, as it does the Beech 
and Firr: The Reaſon, I preſume, is, that the 
Imbibition is ſo great in dented and hol- 
low Bark as ſtops its Currency, which on 
the ſmoother ones falls with more Velocity; 
and where the Bark is rougher, the Leaves 
in ſome are finer and narrower, as thoſe of 
the Oak and Elm are; and though the Mok 
is an Excreſcence, and better off a Tree than 
on, yet while there, it has a . ſtrong Reten- 
tion of the Dews and Rains, by its velvet, 
ſhaggy Parts, and helps to communicate the 
fame into the Body, and. many Branches and 
Twigs ; and to ſupply the want thereof, we 
frote and rub the Bark with the Back ofa 
Knife, Hair Cloth or otherwiſe, till it is di- 
lated, opened and . looſened, in order the 
better to take in and imbibe the Air and 
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T HE Leaves allo are contracted, and in 
ſome Meaſure furl'd up the Sun's vehe- 
ment Attraction, that by Night are expand- 
ed for the better Reception of the Dews ;_ 
but whether it be the Leaves or the Bark 
that moſt receives the Air, Dews and Rains, 
it is certain they are both concern'd as Ve- 
hicles, to convey them to 'the Roots and 
| many Veſſels 1 to the Tree. And 
it is as true that there is a Moiſture in the 
freſh, open Air, that the ſpungy Parts of all 
Trees and Plants imbibe and take in as part 
of their proper Nouriſhment; and therefore 
it is not the Juices alone that the Roots draw 
from the Earth that ſupports a Plant, but 
the Air alſo gives it a proportionable Help, 
elſe a Tree or Plant kept in a Houſe would 
ſubſiſt there; but the contrary is plain, that 
ſuch Plant or Tree would ficken and die if 
confin'd from the freſh Air ; ſo that though 
the Earth nouriſhes at the Root, it is the Air 
and Dews that help in a joint Aſſiſtance to 
bring forth and carry forward their Growth. 
This hardy, uſeful and quick growing Tree, 
that ſeldom refuſes any Situation or Soil, ex- 
cept the hurlucky Ghalks and dry Sands, 
may be propagated of its Seed that are got 
| out of their hard, tough Branches, by being 
ſoaked in warm Water till they open, and 
then ſown in March in the Place where they 
are always to remain : But if they are to be 
ſown in a Nurſery firſt, and then tranſplant- 
M4 ed, 
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ed, they may be ordered as other Seeds are, 
by raking them in and covering them with 
ſifting Mould half an Inch thick over them, 
and in three Years time they may be remoy- 
ed at pleaſure, in July or Auguſt: However, 
at beſt this is but Male- management, and is 
never ſo agreeable to the Firr and Pine, as 
if they grow where this Seed was firſt ſown 


or ſet ; and this I have wofully experienc'd 


in ſome Cherry Trees that I tranſplanted 
from Woods ſome diſtance from me, which 
will never make good Trees: Firſt, Becauſe 
the Robts and ſmall Fibres were many of 
them broke and contuſed by the Mattock 
and Spade in taking up : Secondly, By the 
Air's drying the ſeveral Parts before I could 
get them replanted ; and thirdly, By the Rot 
and Canker that generally overtakes ſome 
of them before they can make their new 
Roots, whereby part of their Veſſels muſt 
be conſequently prejudiced, and the Tres 
crippled in its Growth ever after. 
On the Seeds may be ſown broad Caſt 
on well manured and ploughed Grounds, 
and only harrowed in Ocfober or March ; or 
in ſtrait Furrows made by the Plough at 
any Diſtance that is thought proper. ' And 
what encourages the Growth. of this Tree, 
zs, its being ready for building in thirty, or 
forty Years ;- and therefore it's pity Planta- 
tions are not made of this Wood with all 
Expedition on many Eſtates, where they will 
grow beyond moſt others, CHAP, 
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CHAP. XX. 
The Nature and Improvement of the 


SYCAMORE, \ 


HIS Tree is one of the ſoft, woody 
1 Tribe, and therefore grows faſter than 

thoſe, whoſe Badies are more cloſe 
and hard. The biggeſt that have been 
known in theſe Parts, grew ſome Years ſince 
at Squire Copping's at . Market-Street, that 
meaſured above fix Foot in its Diameter, and 
ſeryed to encloſe a Piece of Ground by pale- 
ing, that its Boards made. It alſo is excellent 
for the Turner in making hollow Ware, 
Trenchers and Spoons, by reaſon of its great 
Whiteneſs and Lightneſs, and ſells to them 
generally for ſix Pence the ſolid Foot. It is 
2 beautiful Summer Tree, as. appears by its 
curious, large Boughs and Leaves, that af. 
ford a pleaſant Shade and as fine a Sight 
when the large Cluſters of its Seed make 
their pendant Shows in reſemblance of Grapes. 
It may be encreas'd by its Layers, Keys, or 
dets. It is called a profitable Tree on ac- 


| count of its quick Growth to a great Body, 


and for its hardy Nature, as proſpering well 
on high dry Grounds, and in moſt other 
Places, even in low Gravels, 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XXI. 
Of the Wature and Improvement of the 


SALLOW. 


F HIS is more of the amphibious Na. 
ture in my Opinion, than any other 

of the Aquatick Tribe; by reaſon of 
its general Growth, either in low, watery 
Situations, or in high, loamy , gravelly 
Grounds : This is that which is faid to -buy 
the Horſe before the Oak will the Saddle, and 
deſerves a longer Detail of its many valus. 
ble Properties, than this Opportunity wil 
give me leave to enumerate : It is this that 


will, beyond all others, ſuffer it ſelf to be cut 
to Profit in a Hedge at four or five Years 


end; ſo that where it is planted with White- 
Thorn (as it beſt is) it may be made twice 
to once of that: Here then the Farmer has 
three Crops of Hedge-wood in nine or 
twelve' Years, and at the ſame time enjoys 


: the beſt of Fences, which is thus made, v2. 


Wuxx the firſt Spit of Earth is thrown 
up, then plant. on 'the ſame, about a Foot 


inwards towards the Field, the Sallow, or 


Salley Set,” and bed its Roots well on all 
Sides; at the ſame time cutting off the Head 
within four or fix Inches of the Earth ; then 
at four or eight Foot diſtance plant another, 
and ſo. on: Now on the outſide, — 
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Part of the Bank, White - Thorn Sets muſt be 
planted with their Heads cut off in the lame 
manner, and after the ſame length in a di- 
rect ſingle Row, as cloſe as they can well be 


put; then chrow up the teſt of the Mould 
on the Roots of both Sallows and Thorns, 


whereby they will be all covered, and a 


Ditch at the ſame time made. 
| Another W a v. 


HROW up the firſt Spit of Mould in 
order to make a Ditch ; on this plant 
2 fingle Row of 'White-Thorn Sets cloſe to- 
gether, with their Heads cut off as before; 
then on the oppoſite Side lay in Truncheons 
or Sticks of Sallow, eighteen Inches or two 
Foot diameter long, and an Inch diameter 
lopewiſe, cut at each End hollow like a 
Deer's Foot, the better to ſtrike its Roots at 
bottom, and to carry off the Wets to them 
from the top ; ſo that the Roots of the 
Thorns, Sag the lower End of the Sallow 
Pieces will be near together in the Ground, 
but their Tops will be two Foot aſunder, 
by means of their lying in a contrary ; 
upon theſe throw the next Spit- of Mould, 


| then plant a Second Row of Thorn Sets on 


de ful. and Earth them all over: By this 


| Method there will be two Rows of Thorns 


and a fingle one of Sallow, and between them 
bould be a Hollow or Farrow made for the 


ey . 
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Reception of the Rain. Or after one or two 
Rows of Thorns are thus ſet, Holes ma 
be made in the oppoſite Side, that an Iron 
Crow had juſt opened, wherein may be put 
the Pieces of Sallow flopewiſe, by which the 
Bark will be prevented ſhpping up, as it is 
very apt to do and die, when the Sticks or 
Cuttings are forced into the Ground of them- 
ſelves ; and when the Sallows are thus bu- 
ried, there ſhould only be left of them four 
or ſix Inches. above the Earth, for the Shoots 
to come out at; this Hedge is beſt planted, 
and a three Foot Ditch made, in the Month 
of October, but may be alſo performed in any 
of the Winter Months if the Weather is o. 
pen; and is the beſt fort I ever ſaw; forty 
thus ſetting the Sallows at a due Diſtance, 
and more forward into the Field than the 
Thorns, the Workmen have room to cut 
them from off their, ſeveral Stems without 
annoying the Thorns ; ſo that they may be 
made twice in twelve Years. 

Bur here I muſt obſerve that there is an 
Objection made againſt the Practice of cut- 
ting the Sallows ſo often, becauſe, ſay they, 
the Roots will after this often cutting, puſh 
out with more than ordinary Vigour, and 
the ſooner wear out and die before their 
natural Time, according to the Proverb, Or: 
may ride a free Horſe to Death. To which 
I anſwer, That this Objection is not regard- 
ed by many Farmers ; for that the Sallows 

8 bein 
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being thus cut, the Thorns much better en- 
joy the freſh Air, free from the Drip and 
Shade of this taller Sort, whereby they have 
a more frank Per ſpiration and Imbibition of 
the nouriſhing Dews and Air; and notwith- 
ſtanding this double Operation, the Sallows 
will get up and overtake the Thorns at the 
end of twelve Vears; beſides, a Sallow of 
all others is the eaſieſt and quickeſt pro- 
pagated; inſomuch, that if a Stake is drove 
down into the Ground in any of the Win- 
ter Months when it is not a Froſt, it is 
ſix to one odds if it does not grow; ſo like- 
wiſe a ſmall Stick or Cutting of a Foot or 
two in length will do the ſame, provided 
the Bark is not drove up at its Bottom, and 
it lie rightly in a looſe, proper Earth; for 
this, like all other Vegetables, beſt agrees 
with its prepared Mould, and that Soil as 
Nature has adapted it to; as the Oak on a 
Loam, the Beech and Walnut on that or 
a Chalk; the Cherry and Beech refuſes the 
Vale; the Maple and Hornbean affect a dry 
Ground; ſo the Sallow beſt loves a loamy 
Ground with a moiſt Bottom, though it will 
gow very well in loamy Gravels, and on 
ay of the Black, red, and white Clays ; but 
the hurlucky, dry Chalks and Sands it doth 
not agree with, as being contrary to its ſap- 
py Nature: Thus the Apprehenſion of wear- 
ing out the Sallow too ſoon is of no great 
dreſs, ſince they are ſo eaſily renewed ; nd 

N alſo 
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| alſo becauſe there is fo ſeldom a want of fuch 
a Renovation; for I dare aſſert it for a Truth 
by what I have heard and ſeen, that the $a. 
low Stem will endure fifty or more Years in 
a Hedge if rightly managed, by cutting of 
its Shoots cloſe, ſmooth and ſloping at each 
Operation; otherwiſe it may be ſpoiled in 
half the time; for this Wood being of the 
aquatick Family, is of a ſoft, ſpungy Na. 
ture, and therefore will eaſily imbibe and let 
in the Wets at its Stump, if it is left ra 
or level, and then enſues Rottenneſs and De- 
ſtruction; nor ſhould it be cut too high, for 
that will hinder much of the Stems branch. 
ing and decay it the ſooner ; ſo that as the 
Duration of this moſt ſerviceable Wood i; 
valued, due Care muſt be taken at fuch 
Times, to cut the Stem cloſe, floping ani 
ſmooth, that the Wets may not be able t 
make their Lodgments, and this every jud- 
_ cious Workman is appriſed of, and therefore 
this Hedge in particular ſhould never be made 
by thoſe that are not Maſters of this uſcful 
Branch. 74 
Tux is alſo another commodious Pro 
E belonging to ſuch a Hedge, that b 
ere is generally Wood enough to ſupply al 
Deficiencies that may happen from the Hunt 
man and others, whereby conſiderable Sums 
are oftentimes paid for Damages made by 
Cattle's breaking into other's Grounds ; 
from the Weakneſs of thoſe Fences that ate 
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too often ſo ſlenderly made for want of Wood, 
that it becomes à Temptation to them to break 
through ; and how important a ſtrong Fence 
is, every Chiltern Farmer muſt be very ſenfi- . 
ble of, that values his Money and Repoſe. 

Sucn a Hedge beſt grows where there are 
no manner of Trees planted in it; for it is 
theſe that often reduce good Hedges into bad 
ones, by their unnatural Drips on the Under- 
wood; whereby in length of Time they do 
more Harm than the Value of their Timber 
amounts to, eſpecially if they be Oaks, Aſhes 
or Walnuts ; theſe are fo prejudicial to their 
lower Neighbours, both by their Roots and 
Heads, as to ſpoil their Growth by faturati 
and envenoming their Boughs by their Sha 
and Drip, and exauſting the Goodneſs of the 
Ground about them. But I know that ſome 
are of Opinion, it is good Husbandry, when 
at the time of planting a Hedge, young Beech- 
es or Cherry Trees are ſet in for Standards, in 
order to cut down at twenty. or thirty Years 
end, before their Heads are fo enlarged as to 
damage the Hedge. I muſt confeſs that of 
ſuch ſort of Evils, this is the leaſt ; becauſe 
the Hedge and the Trees being young, have 
both their Gradations of Growth in propor- 
tion, fo that the Hedge will become ſtrong, 
before the Trees acquire Head enough to ſpoil 
it by their Drip ; and as to the Cherry Tree, 
tis a ſort that leaſt of all others hurts its Un- 
derwood by its Drip or Growth, which is 
| | owing 
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| owing, it is aid, to the balſamick Nature of 


its Leaf and Branch ; however, where none 


of theſe Trees are growing, there will be no 


cauſe to complain of their greater or leſſer 
Prejudices ; and where an entire Hedge of only 
White Thorn and Sallow is thus planted, there 
may juſtly be expected to grow one of the beſt 
of Fences, that will Return the moſt Profit 


of any other. 


THERE are ſeveral ſorts of Sallows, but it 
is the Land fort that I have wrote on, that 
is very common with us, almoſt in every Hedge 
and Copſe, and will grow on our dry Lands: 
Another of them there is that delights in wet, 
ſpewey Grounds, and is alſo a faſt Grower 
The third has a Bark ſomewhat reddiſh, its 
Leaves leſſer and of a darker Green, and its 
red Wood very tough and durable. Theſe al 
of them run up very faſt, and turn to a con. 
ſiderable Profit in their Poles, that ſerve for 
making our Hurdles, Rails, ſmall Rafters, and 
many other Utenſils ; and where it happen 
that one of theſe Sallows gets a Body of about 
a Foot diameter, they are then red-hearted, as 
I have ſeen and uſed ſeveral, and will rend into 
Pales, &c. or if kept dry, is ſaid to laſt as 


long as Oak, which occaſioned the old Saying, 


Be the Oak ne er ſo flout, 
The Sollar red will wear it out, 


But then i it muſt be cut down before the large 
3 Worm 
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Worm takes it, that will ſometimes eat into 
the Pith and other Parts of the Tree, fo that 
a little Finger may be turned in their 
Holes. There are ſeveral Standard Trees 


now growing of it in a Wood near me, I 


believe ſome of them are thirty Foot high; 
and there was one lately cut down that grew 


among ſome tall Beeches, ſaid to be fixty 


Foot high and fourteen Inches diameter, n 


a Loam that had a Clay Bottom, where 
they endure much longer than in the Gra- 
„ 

Tu x Sollars Stems will ſometimes pro- 
duce ten or more Poles, eight or twelve 
Foot high, and are beſt cut down in Win- 


ter, for the Tap and Chair Turners Uſe as 


well as all others ; but ſpecial Care muſt be 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, 
for their ſoft, tender Buds are greatly belov- 


ed by them; if they are, their Poles are 


{poiled, and they will run into brouzy, ſpread- 
ing Heads. | 

In a Copſe or Hedge the Sallows mey 
be thickned, by giving a Pole a chop at bot- 
tom, that it may eaſily bend to the Ground, 
where it muſt be kept forc'd down, by driv- 
ing wooden Hooks in, and then cover it 
all over with Mould in the nature of a Lay- 
er, leaving here and there an open Place for 
the Shoots to come out at, as is mentioned 
in the Chapter of the Elm. 
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owing, it is ſaid, to the balſamick Nature of 
its Leaf and Branch; however, where none 
of theſe Trees are growing, there will be no 
cauſe to complain of their greater or leſſer 
Prejudices ; and where an entire Hedge of only 
White-Thorn and Sallow is thus planted, there 
may juſtly be expected to grow one of the beſt 
of Fences, that will Return the moſt Profit 
- of any other. 

THERE are ſeveral ſorts of Sallows, but it 
is the Land ſort that I have wrote on, that 
is very common with us, almoſt in every Hedge 
and Copſe, and will grow on our dry Lands: 
Another of them there is that delights in wet, 
ſpewey Grounds, and is alſo a faſt Grower 
The third has a Bark ſomewhat reddiſh, its 
Leaves leſſer and of a darker Green, and its 
red Wood very tough and durable. Theſe al 
of them run up very faſt, and turn to a con- 
fiderable Profit in their Poles, that ſerve for 
making our Hurdles, Rails, ſmall Rafters, and 
many other Utenſils ; and where it happens 
that one of theſe Sallows gets a Body of about 
a Foot diameter, they are then red-hearted, as 
I have ſeen and uſed ſeveral, and will rend into 
Pales, &c. or if kept dry, is ſaid to laſt as 
long as Oak, which occaſioned the old Saying, 


Be the Oak ne er fo tout, © 
The Sollar red will wear it out, 


But then it muſt be cut down before the large 
| 3 Worm 
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Worm takes it, that will ſometimes eat into 
the Pith and other Parts of the Tree, fo that 
a little Finger may be turned in their 
Holes, There are ſeveral Standard -Trees 


and there was one lately cut down- that grew 
among ſome tall Beeches, ſaid to be 1ixty 


a Loam that had a Clay Bottom, where 
they endure much longer than in the Gra- 
9 

Tu x Sollars Stems will ſometimes pro- 
duce ten or more Poles, eight or twelve 
Foot high, and are beſt cut down in Win- 
ter, for the Tap and Chair Turners Uſe as 
well as all others; but ſpecial Care muſt be 
taken that they are not cropt by any Cattle, 
for their ſoft, tender Buds are greatly belov- 


ſpoiled, and they will run into brouzy, ſpread- 
ing Heads. 

In a Copſe or Hedge the Sallows may 
be thickned, by giving a Pole a chop at bot- 
tom, that it may eaſily bend to the Ground, 
where it muſt be kept forc'd down, by driv- 
ing wooden Hooks in, and then cover it 
all over with Mould in the nature of a Lay- 
er, leaving here and there an open Place for 
the Shoots to come out at, as is mentioned 
in the Chapter of the Elm. RIA, 
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now growing of it in a Wood near me, I 
believe ſome of them are thirty Foot high; 


Foot high and fourteen Inches diameter, n 


ed by them ; if they are, their Poles are- 
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TAE Sallow has a Pro belonging 
to it, different from moſt — 2 Fw 
that the Gollin or Seed of this Wood is of ſo 
light a Body, that it is often carried to the 
Winds, and conveyed to ſome Diſtance, 
where in the Spring time it falls in many 
Places, and produces young Sollars. An Ex- 
ample of which is in an eleven Acres Field, 


about a Quarter of a Mile from my Houſe, 


laid down for an oaken Wood about nine 


| Years ago, by being ſown with Acorns ; here 


there are great Numbers of Sallows, ſpon- 


taneouſly come up from theſe Gollins, and 


ſome of them are now four Foot high. 

In a Copſe, that Sallow is inferior to 
none, in its profitable, uſeful Productions, 
where the Soil is a Clay or a loamy Earth; 
here it beſt grows amongſt the Oaks, ſweet 
Cheſnut, Cherry Tree, Haſle and Horn- 


bean in Rows, at fix or ten Foot -aſunder; 


J mean where the firſt three are to be left 
as Standards, at proper Diſtances, becauſe 


_ theſe Trees have Tap-roots, and ſeek great 
Part of their Food deep in the Ground ; and 


the Haſle and Hornbean take up but a 
{mall Circumference like the Sallow. Or if 
a Cople was to be new made on ſuch Land, 
T think none can -return a greater Profit, 
than if it was entirely furniſhed with this 
ſort of Wood, of which, my Copſe and 
Hedges very much abound, 
5 
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Turzx is a fort of Improvement to be 
made by the Sallow Stake of four Foot long, 
if rightly managed; and fot this purpoſe I 
ſhall put down the Notions of ſeveral of 
our Countrymen. One ſays, that the beſt 
way is to cut a Sallow Stake at bottom, ſlop- 
ing it four or five Inches long, and leave 
the Rind carefully on the other Side ; this 
muſt be cut a-croſs, and put a little Stone 
into the Slit and plant it. Another, that 
their Ends be ſoaked in Mudgel Ditch-wa- 
ter two or three Days, then cut them a- 
ſlope at bottom, and prepare a Hole, by 
driving in another Stick firſt, to keep their 
Bark from ſlipping up. Another ſays, that 
theſe Stakes ſhould be cut juſt as the Sap 
begins to be in motion, and planted directly 
as before. | 

'In December laſt, I found a few Sallow 
tems amongſt Haſles, and as the Hedge 
was making, the Workmen gave a Chop a- 


bout half 8 the outer Bough at bot- 


tom, and then bent it down cloſe to the 
Ground, letting its Head lie out to the Ditch- 
hide ; but the Body that was about four 
Foot long, they covered. all over with Mould, 
except at the Stem, where it is expected to 
throw up ſeveral Shoots the next Summer, 


and the Body make ſeveral Roots. Thus a 


allow Hedge has the Advantage of moſt, 
believe I may ſay of all others, for this Pro- 
perty, becauſe it may be thickned at Plea- 
1 "YL T8. ſure, 
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ſure, with Eaſe and Certainty in moſt Grounds; 
Beech and Hornbean will grow after this 
manner; but not one in fix of the Haſles 
will take; Aſh worſe, Maple and Whip- 
bean not at all. EI. E737 


ee eee ee, EEE EW e 
CH AP. XXII. 
The Nature and Im provement of the 


As or ASPEN, 


TEXT to the Sallow, I have introdu- 

ced the Aſp, becauſe I take this to 
have a great deal of the Sallow's Nature, 
for though it is of the watery Tribe, yet it 
will proſper in ſome high Grounds, but beſt 
in low, moiſt Places, and on all manner of 
loamy Lands; where, like the Fir, it will 
be fit to cut down in thirty or forty Years 
timè, which makes them beſt of all anſwer 
in Standards, ſeveral of them growing on 
our high Common, that have about a Foot 
depth of Mould, and under that a red Clay; 
here they flouriſh and make a pretty Show 
by their trembling” Silver-leaves, as fome 
do in my Hedges that there grow as fuch. 
They are certainly a very uſeful, profitable 
Tree, where the Soil is agreeable to their 
Natures, and run to a great Height and 
we? 2 Bulk 
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Bulk in a few Years, but refuſe ſharp Gra- 
yels, ' Chalks and Sands, They are prop = 
gated in October or February, by Sets that 
muſt not have their Heads cut off, only their 
Side-ſhoots kept pinch'd off, that they may 
the ſooner get out of Cattle's way. Their 
Uſes are many, in Boards, Somers, Joiſts, 
Chair-Frames, Kiln-laths for the Malſters, 
and Pales for Parks: Some, for the ſake of 
its Whiteneſs and Lightneſs, make Trench- 
ers of this Wood ; but it is apt to taint, and 
give an ill Scent to the Meat. 

Is our Church-yard there are now grow- 
ing one Aſp, and fix White-wood Trees 
that were ſet of ſtrait, ſingle Arms, put into 
the Earth upright and ſtaked well, within 
fix Foot of a Hedge, in a Row at twenty 
Foot diſtance, about thirty, five Years ago ; 
theſe meaſure about Foot in their Bo- 
dies, which is but narrow to ſome of the 
lame ſort, planted at the ſame time, on the 
fame Soil, before our Parſon's Houſe ; but 
this is accounted for, when it's known that 
the former are under large, ſpreading Heads, 
that commence from within ſeven Foot of 


their Roots, ſo that the Sap was chiefly em- 


ployed in making Branches, when the lat- 
ter were more in Body than Head ; becauſe 


| they were kept trimm'd up in their Side- 


ſhoots to a great Height, and are thereby 


got near as thick again as the others: Now 


neither theſe, nor any of the Aquaticks are 
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good Wood for Fire uſe, by reaſon of their 
great Spungineſs; and therefore it is quite 
wrong to let theſe Trees grow more into 
Head than Body, unleſs there be a Demand 
for them by way of Shelter for Cattle, or 
to break off Winds; for the Body is much 


more valuable to the Carpenter, than the 
Head is to burn. : tar 


'C To ( 
18 IF Wo 
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CHAP. XXIII. 


The Mature and Improvement of th: 
1% Wir g-Woop. 


THIS Wood proves it ſelf to be of the 
Species of thoſe aquatick Trees, the 
Poplar, Aſp and Abel, by affecting 

and quick growing in the moiſt Soils and 
low Grounds, where the Sallow, Willow, 
and others of the watry Tribe chiefly delight 
in. But this Tree ſeems to have eſcaped the 
Knowledge of all or moſt Writers, which cer- 
_ . tainly is an aquatick, and grows with great 
Expedition in Ground agreeable to its Na- 
ture, as is that of Chedington Farm, and many 
other Places in Bucks, which - I found out, 
and help'd a Gentleman to the Purchaſe of, 
This is a Manour, and one of the beſt large 
12 | Farms 
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Farms in the Kingdom, for Goodneſs of Mea- 


dow, and Arable Land; and although in the 
Vale of - Ailesbury, two Miles from Winghee, 


there is a very high Hill belonging to it, 


containing many Acres of Ploughed Ground, 
that is ſaid never was dreſs'd in the Memory 
of Man, and yet produces the beſt” of all 
ſorts of Grain: On the level Ground of this 
Farm, amongſt White-Thorn and Sollar, 
grow ſeveral of theſe White-wood Trees , 
that like the Poplar, hurts not its Under- 
wood as many others do. And alſo about 
Eton, under Dunſtable | Downs, where in 
both Places the Earth is of a black, fat, 
clay Nature; here this runs up to a t 

Height and Bulk, one whereof had fifty Foot 
of Wood, in only ten Foot length of the 
Ground end of its Body; and in the Head 
and other Parts, three hundred Fagpots and 
ſeveral Stacks of Fire- wood. 

Ir is an ornamental Tree, When planted 
in Hedges, or in Rows for Walks, and at- 
fords pleaſant Views to. the Beholders from 
its Silyer-colour'd Leaves, and ' wettiſh, tall, 
{trait Body and ſhady Head : Nor is this 
Tree ed altogether in low Grounds, 
but will alſo thrive and proſper beyond many 
on high Hills of Clay Bottoms, as ſeveral 
do near me, or in ſtrong, loamy Lands ; 
bat. not in Chalks, Sharp-gravels, or Sands, 
and is very near the Nature and Make or 
the Aſp. 
| N 4 Tus 
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Tus Tree is propagated by its Trum 


cheon, Layer, or Set: The firſt, by being put 
ſlopewiſe into the Ground, the beginning of 
February ; the laſt, by bedding its Roots in 
good freſh Mould, and carefully covering 
them therein, about the ſame time, or in 
October; keeping the Head, from its fir{t 
planting, trimm'd annually up, that it may 
the ſooner be out of Harm's way ; but the 
Top-ſhoot muſt never be cut off. | 

I'n Ave ſeen ſeveral of theſe grow in 
one and the ſame Hedge where Elms did, 
but the White-wood got the ſtart by a vt 
difference in Height and Bulk, apd yet threw 
up great Numbers of young . Shoots from 
their ſpreading Roots, that even the Cows, 
Horſes and Sheep did not keep down : but 
I ſuppoſe this was by reaſon of the unplea. 
ſant Taſte of the Shoot; In the Vale, this 
Tree will grow from the very Chips, as they 
prove by Shoots that ſucceed. in the Place 
where the Faggots were made; but this fort 
of Multiplication muſt not be expected, but 
in few. Parts of the. Chiltern, where the 
Ground generally is not ſo rich by far, as is 
that in the Vale; nor ſo looſe and hollow as 
to receive the Chip's Impreſſion. The low 


Countrymen ſometimes call it Dutch, At- 
bel, hut the common Name among them 1s 


White-wood, from the Colour that the 
Bark leaves, and Body retains, beyond all o- 
thers that grow in this Nation ; and _ 

- ; ore 
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fore" is preferred by the Vale-men for mak- 
ing beautiful Cupboards, Dreſſers, Flooring- 
boards, Somers , Rafters, Joiſts, and many 
more Uſes. 21 2 bs Cera. ary 
T x Set is frequently put into a new plan- 
ted, or old made Hedges at every Pole di- 
ſtance, for the ſake of its quick Growth in a 
fertile, ſoft Ground, where it is ſaid to out- 
run the Elm by fix degrees; as may be. ſeen 
alſo at Chedington, on Mr. Hudſon's. Farm, 
who planted as many in his Life-time as 
are now worth one Thouſand Pounds, and he 
has not been dead above three Vears: Theſe 
like the Aſp, Poplar, Cc. have a Seed or Gol- 
lin that hangs on the Tree, from the be- 
ginning of March to the latter End of April, 
but the Set is chiefly made uſe of in theſe 

Au p if any Gentlemen have a mind to pro- 
pagate this Tree, they may be furniſhed 
by me, with theſe Sets; that I can ſo order 
from Auguſt to April, as that they will grow 
if ſent to any Part of England by the Car- 
rier; and alſo with Oak, Beech, Aſh, Elm, 
Sollars, Horn bean, Thorn, or Holly Sets; 
or with Acorns, Maſt, Keys of Aſh; or Ma- 
ple, Seeds of Horbean and ſeveral other 
ſorts, provided I have timely Notice given 
By T here I would be underſtood, that 
the White-woods out- running the Elm fo very 
faſt on this wettiſh, flat Soil, is no 1 
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Rule, for here' they both grow in a Hedge, 
where the Elms have not that Power to ex. 

ert themſelves, as the White-wood has; by 
reaſon here it enjoys its proper Food in 2 
natural Manner from the wateriſh Earth +. 

bout it, as being a true Aquatick, which the 
Elm is not; and this I prove thus: On 1 
High Ground, about a Foot thick of Mould 

and under that a red Clay in the Chiltern 

grow both theſe forts not far off each other; 

where they are planted free from any other 
Invader of their Roots at proper Diſtances: 

Now here the Elm keeps Pace with it, 2 


being in its more proper Soil and Situat 
ne ga Nor 


W 
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ted 52 "CHAP! XXIV. 


te Nature and Improvement of the P 0 PLAR 
FF and ABEL, 


(HE SE Aquaticks are propagated by 

T Suckers, ' Cuttings; or Truncheons; 
by Suckers, that 'may be bedded and 
1 nted in fine, hollow Mould in Copſes 
for Trees, in Rows ten Foot wide, and at 
twenty Foot diſtance amongſt Oaks, Aſhes, 
Cheſnuts and Cherry- trees, and Underwood 
of Haſles, Sallow, Horbean, &c, where 


the 
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the Soil is Clay or Loam, proper for its 
Growth; and here it will anſwer very well, 
is one of thoſe © ſort that ſeeks its Nouriſh- 

ment. towards the top Earth, and be a natu- 

dal Neighbour to the Oak, Walnut, Cheſnut 

and Cherry- tree; by drawing a different 
Juice out of thoſe many forts that the Earth 
abounds with, whereby leſs Damage is done 
to the next Tree than if they were all of a 
bort. By Truncheons, or Cuttings that may 
be buried in Banks, in watry, marſhy Pla- 
ces; or by Sides of Ponds, or Rivers, where 
they muſt be put in at four, eight or more 
Foot diſtance, two or three Foot into the 
Ground , and about balf a one out of it. 
ſopewiſe; but if Succeſs is expected this 
way, their Bark muſt never be flip d up at 
their putting into the Earth: This is ſo much 
like the Aſp, that there is not much Diffe- 
tence to be perceived; and theſe like them 
grow in our Woods, where the Ground has 
moiſt Bottom; but they grow beſt in the 
watry Grounds, for here they have more 
plenty of their natural Food, than on our 
high, drier Lands, and will arrive to a uſe- 
ful Bigneſs in twenty-five or thirty Years, 
that will ſerve their Purpoſes as the Aſp 

will, for the Aſp and Abel are both a fort of 
Poplar, that grow equally faſt, in tall large 
Trees, and are alike encreaſed, and will ſuf- 
fer any Wood to thrive under them, without 
that Damage which moſt others will pro- 


duce, 


— 
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duce; becauſe it does not ſpread (if it ; 
trimm d up) like the Oak or Walnut; the 
Leaves alſo are ſmall, and commonly unde 
ſuch a tremulous Motion, by the Wind, that 
they have not Power to retain the Wet, 
that are often blown off from their higj 
Heads, before it falls on its under Neigh. 
bour. For theſe Reaſons, it is a pity that 
more of theſe Trees are not planted. on our 
Loams, as well as in wetter Places; becauk 
they bring, on a ſudden verdant Sight, and 
Shelter about Houſes and Gardens, as wel 
as in wet Meadows and Marſhes to a vey 
great and expeditious Profit. 1011 
Ap although it is a Wood. leſs ſervice 
able to the Fire than ſome is, becauſe 0 
its ſpungy, watery Parts, that abounds with 
leſs Salt aud Sulphur tban many others; ye 
that Defect is fully ſupply'd in the may 
Uſes. that this Tree is converted to, eſpeci 
ally to the Chair Turner, who willingy 
gives five Pence per ſolid Foot if it is ſound. 


j 
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CHAP. xXXV, _ 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
| \ ALDER. Ee. 


ETWEEN Hemel, Hempſtead, and 

Watford, in the low*watry Meadows, 

and by the River that runs through 
them, grows the moſt Alder that ever I ſaw; 
in fine, long Hedges, where their large, high 
Poles ſhew themſelves in a beautiful Pro- 
ſpect to the paſſant Travellers, and turns to 
a great Account amongſt the Bar bumſtead 
and Cheſhunt Turners of hollow Ware, who 
in that Commodity make more Conſump- 
tion of this Wood and Beech, than any o- 
ther two Towns in Great Britain, as 1s al- 
lowed by good Judges ; for with this Wood 
they make Diſhes, Bowls, and many other 
ſerviceable Goods, that are lighter and 
ſofter than the Beech or Elm, and will 
bear turning thinner than moſt others; ſo 
that to pleaſure Curioſity, a Diſh of it has 
been turned in-fide out like a Hat; and of 
this many of the Frames of the matted and 
other Chairs in London are made; as are Pat- 
tens, Clogs and Heels of Shoes; Gates, 
Hurdles and ſmall Rafters. 

ITs Wood is beſt in watry Foundations 
to build on, where it is ſaid to harden like 
a Stone, and the very ſmall heady Part 2 

| rve 
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Charge and Trouble of fencing it after mak- 


there is none of the aquatick Tribe will raiſe 


ſerve to lay in Trenches, that drain Lang 
to keep it hollow for the Water to paſs ; but 
inſtead of this, I uſed ſome large Flints that 
I put together Archways, that anſwered 
compleatly to my purpoſe, by holding almoſt e 
as good now as at firſt, though it has been 


SOS 


done theſe twelve Years, and the Carts ar 


often drawn over it. Gun-powder is in 
made of its Coal, and the Bark formerly 
was uſed by the Dyers, which obliged the 
Owners to fell it in April, for then it would 
run beſt ; but now it is not ſo much uſed 
this way, becauſe they have latterly found 
out ſomething better that ſupplies its black 
e. e | 

855 HE Worm is very apt to get between 
the Bark of this Wood after it is fell'd, and 
then it is greatly damaged for the Turnen 
Uſe; but to prevent it, the Owner take 
care to bark it in time, for then it will bear 
keeping a long while, if it is not wet and 
dry, which gots it preſently. _ 

_ THERE is a peculiar beneficial Property 
belongs to this Plant, for no Beaſt will crop 
it, be it young or old, which faves the great 


ing. Their Propagation is the ſame as the 
Poplar, and where a Place is too wet for 
that, the Alder will floariſh in high, bulky 
Trees, Pollards, or Poles in Hedges; in ſhort, 


more Money and ſooner than the Alder, in 
* 45] „ wet, 


= — — 


wet, meadow Hedges, and in boggy, mooriſh 
Ground, nor make ſtronger, quicker Fences, 
than this excellent Plant will. a 


Sv vo oysosys yy we 
' CHAP. XXVI. 7755 


The Nature and Improvement of the 
Wirany and Willow, _. 


HIS Withy often arrives to a large 

| Stature, eſpecially the red Sort, that 
delights to be planted in high Banks, 

1s Mr. Worlidge ſays, where they will ſtrike 
their Roots deep into the Ground, by Ditch, 
Pond or River-ſide; theſe, like the Willow, 


| will alſo grow in clay or loamy Grounds, 


either in Standards, Pollards, or in Hedges, 
and are in great Numbers about Baldeck; 
where many of them are fold to the Tur- 
ners, for working out Diſhes and other 
hollow Ware; ſome of them meaſuring 'two | 
Foot diameter, will make Bowls as big 'as 


I Buſhels. 


TRE V are of a very quick Growth, and 
in few Years obtain a Red-heart, to their 
white Pith or ſappy Part, that will fell for 
kx or eight Pence the ſolid Foot, and are 
propagated as the Sallow : the Willow e- 
lpecially is very ealily multiplied; by ftick- 
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ing a Truncheon, or ſtraight Piece upright 

into the wet or ' moiſt Ground by Water. 

| fides, from two to ſeven Foot long; ſloping 

firſt the Ground like a Deer's Foot, and ei- 
ther the black, white, or yellowiſh Sort wil 
make a ſpeedy Growth; but the Pieces 
ſhould be ſoaked in the Water four Days, or 
a Week before they are ſet in February, from 
eight to twenty Foot diſtance, keeping 
Cattle from cropping their Leaves; and alſo 
that their Side-ſhoots be kept trimm'd up to 
the deſired length, as well as their Sucker, 
pull'd away in due time. | | 
Ix they are not deſigned for a Hedge, 
which is ſeldom done, the Pollard is of great 
Service in returning a Top at three or four 
Years end, that may be cut juſt before Win. 
ter, or in the Spring; and is of fo great Uk, 
that I have known it the only Wood they 
have in ſome Parts of Rutland in their open 
Fields; but it is ſeldom of longer Duration 
than twenty or thirty Years, by reaſon the 
Wets are very apt to get in and rot its foft, 
ſpungy Body: Alſo in the Vale, where they 
have not the Haſles growing, the Willow 
is planted to ſupply it ; for with their tough, 
long Shoots, they make their Withs for 
binding Faggots, and faſtening down ihe 
Straw in thatching of Barns and Houſes ; alſo 
of Hurdles their largeſt Shoots, that wil 
endure much longer than the Sallow ones; be- 
ſides many things in the 2 > 
L C a 
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CHAP. XXVII. 
De Nature and Improvement of 
O21EIS. | 


JE Caſtle Gardener at Barthonftead, 

ſuffered a great Loſs in ſome of his 

Ground which he rented, that was 
conſtantly wettiſh, till he was adviſcd # to 
plant it with Oziers, and then it returned to a 
great Account. There are almoſt twenty Sorts 
of them, that may be encreaſed by Sets of 
four or five Foot igh, planted at three Foot 
apart, in Gropnd well trenched before-hand, 
Katy is got hol low and fine; then at three or 
four Years end in February, cut them to two 
or three Foot of the Earth, that they ma 
get ſpreading Heads, and be fir for uſe in Se 
tember following. 

THE x ſerve abundance of Uſes, be 

larly Fiſher- men, Gardeners, Basket: makers, 
and many others. 


8 CHAP. 
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C HAP. XXVIII. 


The Mature and Improvement of white 
ELDER. 


# HIS I believe I may venture to fay 
is a new Chapter in Print, as well a; 

the Black Cherry, Witch Elm, and White 
Wal, as being not wrote of in this diſtind 
and ample Manner, by any Author before 
my ſelf, as I know of; though in my humble 
Opinion, they deſerve the Preference to ſeve- 
ral others that have been more enlarged on, 
whoſe Uſes and Value are far ſhort of thel 
excellent Trees: The firſt of the white El. 
der. was introduced into theſe Parts by the 
late curious Simon Haricourt, Eſq; of Penh, 
from whom I had many Cuttings, that now 
grow. in my Garden-hedge to a great Height, 
and to an Eaſt and Weſt Aſpect, by which it 
enjoys the Riſing and Setting of the Sun, that 
is more than ordinarily neceſſary to the due 
Maturation of this Berry ; becauſe if they 
are not full r 10 when gathered, their Li- 
quor will be ſpoiled; as I underſtand, 2 
Hogſhead or —— of their Wine was, by in- 
judicious Hands; who ſeeing the Berries ripe 
on one Side, did not examine whether the 
other was ſo too; which. cauſed their being 
gathered too ſoon ; and their Wine eager in 


a little time: Whereas, if this Berry is ge. 
3 thered 
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thered in a dry time, and full ripe, it has 
made a . Wine that has deceived a Gentle- 
man I was in Company with, of great Judg- 
ment in many other Liquors; who took it 
for French Frontigniac, which it comes very 
near to, both in Taſte and Colour : But this 
cannot be done without a particular Ingre- 
dient that I had an Account of from Mr. 
Carbury, the late Miniſter's Widow of Tuing- 
hoe, who was the moſt famous for this ſort 
of Oeconomy of any in this Country, and 
which with ſeveral different Receipts, a- 
mong -other ſerviceable Secrets, never yet. 
printed, I intend, God willing, to publiſh 
as ſoon as I well can, if I am encourag'd 
thereto by ſuch as are Well-wiſhers to the 
Good of their Country. | 

TH 1s Plant then may be propagated very 
eaſily in Hedges, or as Standard Trees: Firſt 
by its Seed after the Berries are ſqueezed ; 
theſe may be thrown aver a prepared Gar- 
den Bed, and covered with Mould half an 
Inch thick, and they will come up the next. 
Spring; after which they may be tranſplant- 
el, till they arrive at a Bigneſs fit to plant 
out for good; or by cutting off a Foot or 
two long, put ſlopewiſe into a good hollow 
Ground or Bank, in October or February, 
which will come up the very next Summer, 
and grow a Foot or two in length-; but be- 
tween each, a White-Thorn Set ſhould be 
put with its Head cut off: then it will be- 

| O2 come 
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come a ſtrong Fence, with the help of a 
Ditch for keeping out Cattle, and hold good 
many Years before the Elder kills it : This 
muſt be fenced in very ſecurely from the 
Crop of Beaſts, till it be got out of their 
way, which it will do in about three Years 
time, and bear plentifully of white Berries, 
that are generally bigger than the red, and 
ſuperior to them in Wine, that now be- 
gins to be much made of them, but whe- 
ther wholeſome I cannot ſay; however, al} 
Authors that have wrote on the Virtue of 
Elder, agree, that this Tree is of a gene- 
ral Good to Mankind, in the Liquor of its 
Berries, in its Rinds and in its Leaves; in- 
ſomuch, that I have heard it faid, if any one 

Tree deſerves the Regard of Men, this does, 
for its many galenical, ſalubrious Uſes; and 
particularly (if Report is true) for its being 
a very good Drink in an Aſthma, &c. 

AND as the red Sort is now become fo 
conimon, as to be fold in its Juice at the 
London Markets, I do not doubt but this in 
a little time will alſo become more univer- 
fal, and be entertain'd as a moſt delicate, 
wholeſome, pleafant Liquor at the greateſt 
Tables, even to ſupplant in ſome Meaſure 
the exceſſive Uſe of tartarous Wines. 

TAHERE is a potent Spirit made of theſe 
Berries, or the Red, by Alembick, that 
will burn in a Lamp, if managed rightly in 
the Diſtillation; and alſo will ſerve in _ 
38 2 cr 
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ther excellent Uſe, which I intend hereafter 
to publiſh. And if any Gentleman or others 
are defirous to get Plantations of this white 
Sort, they may be furniſhed by me, to moſt 
Parts, by the Opportunity of the Landon 
Waggons, having already ſent ſome. in this 
manner into Somer/ſetſhire. | 
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HAP. XXIX. 


The ature. and Improvement of the 
' ſeveral Sorts of WHRAr. 


T H E Profit of our Wheat is generally 
reckoned to have two Years Rent de- 
pendent on it ; that is, the fallow Year, 
and that in which it grows; the third being 
| imployed in what we call Lent Grain, as 
Oats, or Peas, or Beans, that ſeldom will 
bear a Reckoning, otherwiſe, than a Sub- 
ſiſtence for our Horſes and other Cattle; and 
therefore it moſtly behooves the Farmer to 
make- a right Proviſion for the obtaining a 
full Crop of this moſt valuable Grain, that 
muſt lie near twelve Months in the Ground 
before it can be enjoy d: In my firſt Part, I 
have wrote largely on this Grain; and now 
I ſhall, farther proceed in illuſtrating ſeve- 
ral Benefits relating to the ſame, - 
O 3 THERE 
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THERE is a ſort at this time much in 
Eſteem of both Farmer and Baker, that is 
chiefly ſown in this Country about Bark. 
bamſtead: by ſome called White-wheat, by 
others, White, Yellow-lamas, by others, 
White-lamas, which laſt, I think, is the moſt 
proper Name for it; that will return vaſt 
Burthens from the Field, and 1s a great 
Yielder to the Barn; ſells near as well as any, 
grinds into a moſt excellent Flour, and 
will better bear with a lean Ground and 
rough Tilth, than either the red or yelloy 
Sorts. | 

Bur to theſe Advantages, there are tackd 
two Incoveniencies: for this delicate ſmooth 
Corn having a very thin Skin, is apt to re 
ceive 'the Rains ſooner than others; that 
will cauſe it in a little time to ſpout out 2 
ſmall Radicle, and thereby do it a great 
Prejudice; from hence -it derives the Name 
of Grow'd-wheat, that ſometimes brings the 
Farmer under a very ſmall Price in its Sale; 
and alſo is more ſubject than the Pirky, or 
the Dugdale, to lodge the Honey. dews, ot 
what ſome call Mill-dews, which occaſions 
it ſometimes, in dry Summers, to be. blaſted, 
by glewing up the Ear and Kernel fo tight, 
that it has not Power. to enlarge it felt; as 
may be ſeen by the Oak Leaf, which being 
ſmoother than others, becomes a readier Re- 
ceptacle for the eaſy Lodgment of this. glu- 
tinous Body, than the rough ones are: But 

"FR theſe 
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theſe Diſaſters, Thanks be to GOD, ſeldom 


happen, and therefore it is of no great 'Sig- 
rifcation 3 becauſe when they do, they ge- 


nerally affect others as well as this, though 


haps in ſome ſmaller Degree. 
Tus E Blights by ſome are diſtiguiſh- 
ed as different Sorts, and defined after this 
Manner. There are Blights, or Blaſts that 
happen from too much Moiſture in a wet 


Summer, and the Mill-dews in a dry one: 


The former, by the Fatneſs and Rankneſs of 
a moiſt Earth, that produces ſuch high, large 
Stalks, as, with the Help of the Rains and 
Winds, bends and forces flat down whole 

Fields of Wheat before they are fit to reap, 
which ſo cripples the Straw or. Stalk, that 
it hinders the free and full Aſſent of the 
Sap, which is the chief Nutriment and 
Bringer forth of a full Kernel ; whereby the 
Grain is maimed in the Ear, and from thence- 
forth (if it does not riſe again) will be di- 
minutive, and loſe perhaps one third or fourth 
Part of its Body, which it otherways would 
have, if it had remained ſtanding : And this 
was the very Caſe of moſt Wheat Crops this 
Harveſt, 1732. inſomuch that it was faid, 
fifty Shocks at ten Sheaves to the Shock, 
was threſhed at Pit/tone, on the Edge of 
the Vale, for five Buſhels of Wheat; and in 
the better ſort, two Buſhels and a half was 
a good Day's Work for one of the beſt 
Threſhers; which has cauſed the general 
NG: Cal- 
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| Calculation to be but one half, or at moſt 
two thirds of a Crop of Wheat this preſent 
Year; for it was a common Obſervation, 
that few Ears had more than three Sets of 
Kernels, and many only two, that the Year 
before were moſtly five ; ſo that our Wheat- 
ridder Sieves were all too large holed for 
the ſmall, lean Corn that was thus blaſted 
by the Summer's Wets, I alſo further prove, 
that theſe Blights happen by the Richneſs of 
the Earth, and the Wetneſs of the Summer 
- Seaſon; becauſe the beſt” Wheat that Eng- 
land enjoyed this Year, grew on the poor. 
eſt, dry Lands; which makes the old Say- 
ing good, That the bad Huſbandnan has a 
good Crop ence in ſeven Years; fo that it is 
plain; this fort of Blight is different from 
that of a Mill-dew; though they both are 
the Cauſe of a lean Grain, like Oat-grouts 
that make the Oatmeal. | 

Tue Blights of Mill-dews is faid to hap- 
pen in the dry Summer, by the Exhalations 
of the Sun, that draws up a moift Vapour 
from the Earth, by ſome, called the Spirit, 
by others, the Salt of the Earth; then, when 
it is coagulated and thickened in the Air, falls 
down upon the Wheat, Barley, Oats, Hops, 


Oaken- leaves, Cc. both in open Fields and 


Incloſures, where it makes a Lodgment, like 
a ſticky Gum on their tender Parts, that fo 
cloſes and locks up their Ears, and the 
Heads of the Hops while they are green, 
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and in a kerning Condition; that hinders in 


a great Meaſure their further Enlargements, 
35 before hinted; therefore it is ſaid (but 
uncertain) that the Encloſure is more ſub- 
ject to this, than the open Field; if ſo, it 
muſt be owing to the greater Moiſture of 
the former, than it is in the latter, where 
every thing is ſooner dried by the large Space 
and Room there is for the Sun and Air's fic- 
cous Influences z but whether theſe Blights 
happen by Wets or Mill-dews, they are of- 
ten equally prejudicial, by the great Dimi- 
nution they both occaſion to the Grain's 
Body, though they happen from different 
Caules, - | | 

I was on Account of the great Rank- 
neſs of the Wheat, that many mowed it this 
laſt Spring in order to check its further 
Growth: others fed it late with Sheep, to 
keep it down that way; this gave me an 
Opportunity to make Obſervations on the ſe- 
veral Managements of different Farmers: 
One mowed it down very near the Bottom, 
in a low, wettiſh, black Ground, that was a 
rich Soil, and the Wheat very rank on Eaſter 
Monday, 1732. the Ear being ready to come 


but of its Skin or Cover; this backned it 


very much, and it proved a good Crop at 
Harveſt; this was done by Mr. Fen, 
at the bottom Farm, near Barkflamſtead, 
The Parſon of Auberry alſo mowed his a- 
bout the ſame time, in an open Field, by 

only 
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only cutting off the Top- part, and it ſuc- 

ceeded. | | 
ANOTHER finding his Wheat likely to run 
too much into Straw, and too little into Ear, 
mowed it, and found it afterwards to ſhoot 

| ſo weak in both, that he ſuffered by it. 
ANoTHER ſays, under ſuch Apprehen. 
fions, it is beſt to mow it early enough: 
That ſome has mowed Wheat three times, 
and had a good Crop; for Wheat has two 
or three Knots or Joints; now if it is mowed 
late, it muſt be only juſt topp'd with the 
Scythe, for if then it be mowed below the 
bottom Knot, it's apt to kill it, or at leaſt 
to. cauſe its new Shoots to be ſo weak, that 
they'll come to little or nothing; but when 
Wheat is mowed high, it ſhoots from the 
next Knot below the Cut, and often comes 
the ſtronger ; as I have proved in a Field of 
my own, that I did for Trial ſake. Thi: 
fort of Huſbandry is perfectly neceſlary, 
when Wheat ſpends it ſelf too much in Chalk, 
as it did this Summer, 1732, more than in 
the Memory of Man; for if it is let alone, 
it will rot at Root, tumble down, and be 
good for little, as a great deal did; fo that 
at Riſborough by Wender, there was a Man 
had Five Hundred Fifty Three Shock, at 
Ten Sheaves each, on Five Acres of Ground, 
and forced to threſh Sixty Sheaves for a 
Buſhel of Wheat, Here then are two Ex- 
tremes in this Management; if is mowed 
| too 
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too low when it is high, then it weakens it 
too much; and if it is not mowed at all, 
then it's a. Fault as bad as tother : which 
made an experienc'd Farmer ſay, in my 
hearing, That many ſpoiled a great deal of 
Wheat this*Year, by mowing it too low and 
too late. | 

SEVERAL others eat it down with their 
Sheep, and ſucceeded well; however, in this 
Affair, there is required a great deal of Judg« 
ment; for _ firſt, if the Wheat grows in a 
rich dry Soil, clear of Weeds, then it may 
be made more free with, and eat down 
from Chriſtmas forward, Secondly, if it is 
a wet, clay, or loamy - Ground, and the 
Wheat thin, this Uſage will be hazardous ; 


becauſe the Weeds here will be apt to get up 


and keep down the Wheat ; nor ſhould it in 
either Caſe be fed in wet Weather ; for then 
the Sheep by their Tread, will cruſh it into 
ſuch hollow, wet Ground and ſpoil it, or 
elſe will pull it up with their Mouths: The 
ame Care is alſo neceſſary, that it be not 
fed too late on ſuch a Bottom; for Wheat 
on this cold, wet Land, won't recover fo 
ſoon as that on more dry; and this ve 
Caſe attended my next Neighbour, who this 
laſt Spring fed it ſo late, that it did not re- 
cover it {elf time enough, but proved ſmaller 
than ordinary in the Ear; therefore, ſeve- 
ral Farmers think it beſt to turn in be- 
times, and feed it while it is ſweet, which 
n | | often 
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often is from Chri/tmas, till the middle of . 
bruary or longer, when it begins to be bitter, 
and by thus turning in betimes, they vil 
eat the Weeds before the Wheat. I knew z 
Farmer that kept his Yews. and Lambs 6 
long in, till they eat the Wheat up, and l:f 
the Horſe-gold Weed, but he ſtill kept then 
on till they eat or ſpoiled that too; but thi 
ſo ſtunted his Lambs, that he ſaid, he'll ne. 
ver do ſo again; Weathers indeed are far 
more proper for this Purpoſe, and will, if kept 
long enough on it, eat up both Weeds and 
Wheat, provided the former are not too 
old; and if this Work is done with Judg- 
ment, it will both thicken the Wheat, and 
make it come up much ſtronger. Some 
thought themſelves under a Neceflity to turn 
in Sheep when the Wheat ſpindles too early, 
as it will ſometimes in Fe or begin- 
ning of March; but this may be partly ſeen 
before-hand, as they did this laſt Februury, 
1731. when many turned in about the mid- 
dle of the Month, and fed it till the fifteenth 
of March following, which did a great deal 
of Service that mild, dry Spring; but as ! 
ſaid before, where the Weeds are thick and 
the Wheat thin, this way murders it; be- 
cauſe the Weeds will then get maſter, and 
choak the Grain. In Chalks and Sands this 
Method is not practiſed at all, for here the 
Sheep will either paw it up, or pull it up 
with their Months in ſuch looſe, ſhort 
| | Ground; 
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Ground; beſides, this Soil is not ſtrong e- 


" WH rough to carry it fo forward as the Loams 
| ue, ſo that it ſeldom or never ſufters by being 
Winter · proud in theſe lean Earths, 
IT is ſtrange, that ſome part of a Field 
J Wheat (hall be rack or mill-dew'd, when 
the reſt eſcapes 3. this 1 cannot account for 
_ Wh otherwiſe, than that its profitable Part of 
the Field may emit a moiſt Vapour into the 
f Air, when the other Part does not; which 
being drawn up by the Sun in the Day, per- 
Ds | 3 
ups may fall down directly on the fame in 
be Night; for it is allowed, that theſe 
bens generally deſcend perpendicular: Or 
; Wh it may be, that the Breezes of Winds may 
. Wt diſperſe them here and there. Now this 
chief happens oftner to the latter fowed 
Wheat, than to the forward and more hard- 
. er; by reaſon it being more greeniſh in the 
ui dew Seaſon than the other, the Blights 
| have more Power to hurt its tender Ear. 1 
h Bu T "theſe Blights are obſerved not to 
uppen fo frequently as formerly, neither in 
de Incloſures nor Champain Fields, which 
Idee afforded matter of Speculation, that 
ds employed my Thoughts to account for; 
jet ſtill dare not fix my ſelf in the Certainty 


of any one Reaſon for its ſo being; therefore 
i. Wl hall only mention my Notion, that this may 


\ n part be occaſion'd by the better Huſban- 


dry, that now is more generally practiſed 
: than in former Days; for it is notoriouſly 
1; 5 EKEunovn, 
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known, that Numbers of Eſtates have been 
improved within theſe few Years, by dray. 
ing the Water off from thoſe Lands that were 
infeſted with them time out of mind; and 
thereby making them greatly more valuable 
for Corn, Graſs and Wood, than they had 
been; as I have done by ſome flat Land in 
my home Cloſe, by cutting a Gutter in the 
Ground, which I filled up with Stones, and 
now conveys. the Waters into an adjacent 
Ditch, and fo have prevented a ſtanding 
Water on the fame that uſed to ſtagnate; 
and in my humble Opinion, furniſh Matter 
for thoſe Exhalations, that theſe wet, moo 
iſh Grounds poſſibly may partly be the Cauſ 
of; as I have wrote further in my fit 
Book, Pag. 70. whereby theſe Mill-dews ar 
produced: and that more eſpecially where 
the Sun and Air has not room enough to di- 
ſipate and expel their firſt Cauſe. 

BESIDEsS it is alſo plain, that Farmen 
now plough their Ground better and oſtuet 
than formerly and more particularly for the 
Pea, Bean and Turnep; whereby the Earth 
is brought into a hollow Texture, and b 
more enabled, eaſily to diſcharge the great 
Quantities of Water into its lower Parts; 
that otherwiſe would make a Lodgment on, 
or near its Surface, which likely might en- 
2 thoſe Vapours that produce the Mil. 

ews. | 
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Now as there is no compleat Remedy 
known by Man, for the thorough Preven- 


tion of theſe Misfortunes, I have done what 


my ſmall Capacity would give me leave, 
towards expoſing the Nature and Miſchiefs 
of theſe Blights or Blaſts, that I know no 


other way to hinder and overcome, than the 


uſe of the Rope; the draining of wet Grounds 
and giving them their due. Ploughings, and 
the not planting Trees in the Hedges of 
narrow Incloſures; for in the open Fields, 


when Wheat is fell'd and thrown down by | 


the Violence of Wets and Winds, it is of- 
ten raiſed again by the Sun and Wind's 


Strength; when in the ſmall Incloſure, it 


remains blaſted without Recovery for want 
of neceſſary Room. 

TRR White-brown and Red-pirky Wheat 
won't ſtrike ſo ſoon, or receive the mill-dew 
Blight, as the white, yellow, or red La- 
mas; as being of a more hardy, rougher 
Nature than any of them are; and there- 
fore is much more ſown of late, not only 
for its better reſiſting thoſe Honey-dews, but 
alſo for growing very well on our poor 


Lands and Tilths; where it obtains a bet- 


ter Body than the yellow or red Loams, and 
greatly yields in the Ear; which makes the 
Farmer fay, the Pirks are a more ſure 
Crop, than either of them; and ſells in the 
Market for very near 'as much as Loams { 
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and is now become a more general Grain in 
our Chiltern Country than any other. 
Tur Red Lamas indeed has the largef 


Ear and Kernel of all others, and reputed 


the moſt ancient and beſt Wheat for mak. 
ing the fineſt Flour; but this will not be 
ſo in our chiltern, lean Lands; becauſe it 
requires a rich, loamy Clay, wherewith the 
Vales generally abound; and but few Pl. 


ces in our higher Country will furniſh thi 


ſort of Soil; when it is ripe it makes a fine 


Show, by its red, fire-colour'd Straw and 


Ear ; as does alſo the yellow Lamas, when 
in its beſt Appearance; and is not inferior 
in its Flour to the Red. 


Bu r chis White-lamas Wheat is, and vil 


be more ſowed (in my Opinion) than ever 
in our Chiltern, for it's agreeable Growth in 
our high Grounds; and is remarkable for an 
even Kernel throughout its Ear, beyond al 


others, and the vaſt Crops it returns even 


on our poor Grounds; and ſometimes worſer 
Tilths, which Properties cannot be ſaid ei- 
ther of the yellow or red Sorts : Alſo for the 
whitiſh, yellow Caſt of its Skin, which cau- 
ſes its Flour and Bread not to ſhew 6 
coarſe as others will. | 

Tu E dugdale, coarſe Wheat is much | 


of late rejected by our Farmers, and there- 


fore ſown by few; however, there are ſome 
that ſow it for the great Conveniency it 
affords above all others in growing on four 
HE. Tilths 
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Tilchs and poor Grounds, as on one Ploughing 
up of Clover or other Graſs; jt is alſo good 
to ſhelter St. Foin and Clover; ſown amongſt 
it in September ; it will not be mill-dew'd.or 
blighted when others are, by reaſon of its Beardsz 
nor will it receive the Wets like others; and 
therefore when Wheat in general is grown by 
Rains after it is reaped, this will prove moſt ex- 
cellent to grind amongſt it; its Hardinels makes 
it be ſown much in the North, where it will 
grow if ſown late i in the Spring. . 


An Eſtimation of the Charge and Profit of the 
Wheat Crore, for the Near, 1732. 


ENT for one Acre of arable, inclof ] L 4 
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CHAP. XXX. 


De Nature and Improvement of the 


BARLEY. 


E dev 1732. Barley was through- 
1 out the Chiltern Country a good 
Crop, that generally yielded about 
four Quarters of an Acre, by reaſon the Spring 
was dry, and the ſowing Seaſon conſequent- 
ly good. 838 —_— ſhow- 
ery Summer, brought on plentiful Crops; 
ſo that ſome, Adel the Vale, was ad, 
but that was only in a few particular Pla- 
ces, that did not affect the Price of Barley in 
over : for about Micbhaelmas, it fold here 

twelve and. thirteen Shillings a Quarter, 


in all our Markets, having had a moſt fine, 


dry, cool Harveſt, that gave us an Opportu- 


. nity of Inning it in very good Order, which 


by courſe muſt cauſe it to ſell very much to 

the Malſter's Profit. | | 
THr1s Year was attended with better Suc- 

ceſs than the preceding Summer , for that 


was a long time without Rain, and the bot- 
tom Grains came up, while the top ones iay 


dry, ſo that at Harveſt there was both green 
and ripe Corn, that made a deal of 
bad Malt; for when Barley is cut green, 


- though it be houſed dry, it will ſhrink, and 
be a thin, lean, green Body, when it 
| * | | « 5 
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is threſhed ; notwithſtanding, I had then a 
moſt lovely Crop, by means of liquoring 
my Seed according to the excellent Receipt 
mentioned in my firſt Book, Page 25. By 
thus ſoaking the Seed before its Sowing, it 
is brought into a ſprouting Condition, ſooner 
than if ſown dry; and from thence forward» 


ed by the Power of that moſt natural po- 


tent Spirit, with which the Seed is impreg- 
nated : This brought on a Head or Shelter 
very quickly, that proved of great Impor- 
tance in the ſacceeding Droughts, becauſe 
by the thick and large Head the Barley there- 
by received, the upper Corns that lay on 
or near the Surface, obtained a Cover that 
ſhaded it, and lodged the nocturnal Dews 
that fell in the ſcorching Seafons which then 
followed ; whereby hy Crop in general 
came gradually on, and was more even than 
any about me that was not fo ſerved; and 
yielded more than any I ever had before, 
and yet ſowed only three Buſhels on an Acre 
according to that Receipt. Therefore I 
would adviſe all Perſons whatſoever, that 
ſow Barley and other Grain, to make con- 
ſtant uſe of, and purſue the Directions of 
this or the former Receipt, and they may 
depend on it to have their Expectation fully 
anſwered, as I have proved by Experience. 
 Ta1s Summer, the forward fowed Barley 
was ripe generally ſooner than the Wheat, 
and there was ſome fo rank, that grew, I 
0 n heard, 


| + 
| 
| 
| 
1 
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heard, about Stony-Stratford, that they mow- 
ed it, and had ſeveral Loads of Hay, and yet 
had a good Crop of Barley at Harveſt. 

ANOTHER at Dagnal in Bucks, kept his 
Sheep upon it, and fed them till the firſt 
Week in May, but took Care not to eat it 
quite bare; this tam'd its Luxuriancy, and 


brought on a ſtrong, full Crop. 


Bu T theſe Operations ought to be attend- 


5 ed with judgment, elſe Barley may be as 


well ſpoiled as improved, as it happened 
once by a Lord's Manager, who ſeeing a 
Crop that he thought too rank, ordered it 
to be rolled to keep it back; the Man had 
not long proceeded, before an experienc'd 
Perſon convinc'd the Chieftain he was wrong; 


upon which he deſiſted, but ſpoiled what 


had been cruſh'd; for it is to be ſuppoſed, 
the Barley was then ſpindled, and the Chalk 
ſo bruiſed by the Role, as hindered it. after- 
wards from coming to good. 

BARLEY 1s a Grain that won't ſhed like 
other Corns, and therefore in the Vale, where 
they have open Fields, and no Hedges nor 
Woods, in ſome Places they let it ſtand till 
it is at full Maturity, mow, and carry it a- 
way the ſame Day, or the next after; and 
ſo proceed, often cutting and carrying againſt 


the Danger of Rains; becauſe there rank 


Barley of theſe rich Grounds lies ſo thick, 


as makes it difficult drying it again; by 
which Method they are the more ſure of 


having 
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having good Barley, and then they may de- 
pend on having good Malt; for this pre- 


vents the Kernel's ſhrinking, which it will 


be ſure to do if mowed too ſoon. Yet the 
Malſters ſay, that if it ſtands till it is very 
ripe, it thickens the Skin, makes it high co- 


lour'd, and more unfit to make pale Malt: 


And that if the Corn gets a Redneſs, it will 
not make pale Malt at all. | 


BARLEY isatender Grain, that cannot ſo 
well as ſome others endure the Froſts and 


cold chilly Wets that often overtake it, 


when it is ſown early in the Spring, and 


bring it under a red and ſometimes a yel- 


low, dying Colour. And therefore too ſoon 


ſowing is often as great a Fault as too late; 
but when this Misfortune chances to hap- 
pen, then the warm Dreſſings of Soot, Aſhes, 
Sc. give a great Relief towards its Reco- 
very: Yet this laſt mild Winter, 1731. a 


Farmer by St. Albar's, ſowed Dugdale Wheat 


(as being the hardieſt and coarſeſt Sort of all) 


on a Barley Stubble on one Ploughing, and 


harroughed it in: The Wheat 'thrived, and 


| the * of April the Barley was in 


Ear, from Kernels accidentally left in the 
Ground. | | 
In Lands naturally, wet, it has been 


practiſed as a good Piece of Huſbandry, to 


pough it the laſt time into Stitches, and 


arrough them well down, and then ſow. 


the, Barley and harrough it in. This is done 
[ | ö to 


n 2 , * 
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to ſecure it againſt the Fury of Wets and 
Colds, which it is more ——— ordinary liable 


to in the Vale and flat Lands. 


AN old, rich Man that rents a conſidera. 


ble Farm, had a great oy of Barley, that he 


could not fell for more than twelve Shillings 


per Quarter; the Price ſo provok d his Avarice, 


that he would not part with it for that Year; 
but the next he offered it to Sale again, and 
was refuſed by the Malſters, who would not 
venture on it on any Account as fearing it 
would not rightly work; but the Owner 
malted it, and it came very well; the reſt 
he ſowed, but firſt tried a little ta ſee if it 

would ſpire. So that it is plain, Barley will 
malt and grow, if kept two Years or more, 

1 ag it did not ſaffer 9 che Heat of the 


OW, 


| An Raman of the Barley CRroP, as it ge 


nerally happened in the Chiltern Country in 
0 Tear 1732. 


4 
E NT of one Acre of arable, in 1 
cloſed Ground for one Year — 2 fe: 


Plougbing three times and harroughing o 16 0 


Dreſſing one Acre — — 10 0 
Four Buſbels of Seed. — — 08 0 


a  Yoxet and Tythe for one Acre, ae by * 5 0 


the Tenant REINER 
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Br gbr over — — 306 6 
Mowing and Cocling = o 2 0 
Carrying three Loads from the Field — —0 3 © 

Ti e * ST — 00 $5 © | 
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h Whereof received for fc N 

| ' Quarters enix or 160. _ A 

' 145. each 5 

For Straw and Chef o 110 0 

T — 15 iy 3 7 Q „ 
˖ ö Loſi o 3 6 
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char. XXXI, 1. i 
The ature and Improvement of Ours. | 


HISisa hardy Sort of Grain, and beſt £ 
. of all agrees with, and flouriſhes in the 
n worſt Tilths, in the pooreſt Grounds, and in 
the coldeſt Clime ; is truly neceſſary to the Far- 
d. mer both in Houſe and Stable, and pays ſome- 
WF times better than Barley, as both laſt and this 
_ Year ſufficienly © al The Oat in the firſt 
o. W {old for twelve Shillings uarter, when the 
o Wl Barley was fixteen ; 8 now the Barley is four- 
0 teen, and the Oat twelve; ; nd the Price bay 
buta very ſmall difference, but the Charge 
Veet one; for it is well known, that the _ 
- a Barley Crop is not much leſs than that 
Wheat ; as may be thus proved, vir. * 
1 7 74 Fr. 
| . 
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For the Nar 17 32. 


ters, at 18. each 
Taxes and 6. 5 that the Tenant pays ? 5 
1 for one Acre 5 


a | a 1, 8. d. 1 180 
Mberecf received far! 

four Quarters of Oats, ( 

at 128. per Quarter — 

For Straw and Chaf © 11 © 


- 
, 3 


97 2 19 0 
; Profit 1 1 


"Oars in many Grounds are made uſe 
of in fatting Hogs, eſpecially when Peas are 
dear, as they were the laſt Year, 1931, for 
then five Buſhels were worth eleven Shil- 
lings with us, and the Oats twelve Shillings 
per Quarter; theſe they boil in a Copper 
till they become very plump, and produce a 
Quantity of Liquor which they improve, 
by putting Bran, Barley-meal, Gat-meal, or 


Ground-rye into it, and ſo make a ht 
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Broth or Bouillon, that alternately they give 
the Swine: With both theſe, they fat great 
Numbers of Porkers and Bacon Hogs, that 
they bring to St. Andrew's Fair, at Brackly 
in Oxforſhrre. But by the way I muſt ob- 
ſerve, their Reaſon for ſo doing, in my Opi- 
nion, is, becauſe their Grounds are too poor 
for the Bean and Pea; or that they are 
thought dearer than the Oat for this Uſe, 


which made a Neighbour of mine one Year 


fat his Hogs with dry Oats; but that can 
never be ſo good a way as with the beil'd 
one; nor can I think the Oat (the boil'd one 
eſpecially) will make ſo firm a Bacon as the 
Bean or Pea, though perhaps as ſweet; for 
it is certain that the looſer the Food is, the 
looſer is the Meat. 1 8 

Iv ſome Places in the Vale, they ſow 
Oats for a Change to the Ground, | leſt it 
degenerate under the conſtant Growth of 
certain particular Crops z therefore are Oats 
frequently ſowed, but then they are the 
white Oats; for in the rich Grounds, the 
black ones run too much into Stalk, and leſs 
into Ear; when the white ones, that have 


a more leafy Stalk, and draw more Nou- 


riſhment from the Ground, bear to a great 
Encreaſe a large, bulky Grain, ſometimes 
almoſt as plump as Barley; tis this, and not 

the black Oat that is here meant for fatting 


of Hogs, | : 
| | "14-2 004 WIR 
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ener an 
The Nature and Improvemnt of the 
1 . | 


ANY are the different ſorts of Peas 

1 that are fown in this Kingdom, 
whereby the Farmer has his Choice for 2 
proper Sail, Clime, and Seaſon; but for my 
part, I ſow at preſent only three forts, that 
} hve found to anſwer beſt; and they ar: 
the Horn-grey, Maple, and Blue-pea. The 
firſt is accounted with a great deal of Res- 
ſon, the hardieſt of Hog-peas, and is of a 
| Size, and preferr'd to all others for 
the chalky Soils, where it will admit of be- 
ing ſowed forwarder than any other, which 
is a Perfection very much in favour of this 
Ground; becauſe by this means it enjoys all 
the Spring Wets in this dry Soil; and there- 
by obtains an early Head that covers, ſhades 
and defends the Earth about them from 
the ſcorching Heats of Summer, that other- 
wiſe would dry up and wither their Roots: 
Alſo on Gravels this Pea has the like Suc- 
ceſs, which makes the Farmer ſow them in 
theſe two Soils preſently after Cbriſimas, 
where they ſtrain them in after the Plough 


in broad Lands, and harrough them after- 


wards, till they are almoſt ready to appear; 


inſomuch that about Ivingboe, and al 
N A 


er 
0 
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ather Places, they ſow no other fort but 
this in their Chalks and Gravels, on one 
Ploughing after Wheat or Barley Crops. | 

Txt Maple is a larger and ſweeter Pea 
for the Hog, but ſomewhat more tender : 
This is chiefly ſown all over the Chiltern 
Country in March, and is found to make the 
beſt Returns of all others in both Grain. and 
a raw; and therefore the preſent Praftice 
| moſtly runs in an equal Mixture in theſe 
; two forts of Peas, that are ſown together 
bout the ſeventh of March, in ſeveral Ma- 
* nors and in ſeveral Soils, and this for the 
. beer 1 of a Crop; for if the Ma- 

ple. ſhould miſs, tis hoped the Horn grey 

vill bit; which is having two Strings to 

-. dhe Bow; as is alſo often done after the 
+ Wh very fame Method, by ſowing a Mixture 
5 of ſeven Pecks of Peas, and ſeven Pecks of 
1 WR Beans on an Acre: This way proved ex- 
e. eeding well this Spring, when the Beans 
- vere the beſt Crop ever known; while many 
n Wl of the Peas were ſpoiled by the Chill of 
. WH ets and Froſts that attended the whole 
: Month of May, 1732. | 
„ THE Blue Pea is a more tender fort, 
in aud is ſown both earlier and later in April, 
* on prepared Ground that has been twice 
ch ploughed : This Pea oftentimes returns great 
r. Crops, is a moſt ſweet fort for any of the 
r; WI <vlinary Uſes, and alſo fats Swine in a very 
ny ſhort time; but the Haulm or Straw of this 
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Pea is not fo good for Horſes, as that of the 
Horn-grey or Maple ; becauſe this is apt to 
gripe them, and bring on the Yellows, that 
| ſometimes' prove fatal if not taken in time 
and is firſt diſcovered by the white of the 
Eyes being turned _ yellowiſh ; for which, 
bleeding ,. and cordial, ſweetning Drink i; 
the beſt Remedy. This Misfortune is faid 
not to be owing ſo much to the Straw, 2 
the Peas, that are generally left in after 
| Threſhing, which being of a ſofter Nature 
than all other Peas, is thereby more endoy. 
ed with this pernicious Quality. But ther 
is a great Difference in the Nature of this 
Pea ; fome of them will boil in a little time 
to a great Softneſs, others require a longer 
time, and ſome will never boil ſo ſweet and 
kind: The Reaſon of this I take to be ow: 
ing to the particular Juices of the Earth 
wherein they grow for that of the ſtif 
Clays is. commonly chutliſh and ſour ; that 
of the Loams much better ; but that of the 
Chalks, Sands, and Gravels exceed all others, 
in Sweetnels and Quality ; therefore the beſt 
boiling Peas are allowed to come off the 
three laſt Soils. ' 
Tur Hornegrey is beſt to grow with 
Beans, becauſe it will endure to be fown 
with them at Candlemas, agrees with all 
forts of Ground , and will better bear with 
one Ploughing than any other: Theſe two 
Kinds have each their 1 "F 


or 
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he br the Pea will ſhade the Roots of the Bean, 
ad keep off the parching Heats and Droughts 


at of the Sun and Wind. The Bean alſo will, 
.. W by the Strength of its upright Stalk, keep 


up the weak, bending Haulm of the Pea, 


ſooner. | 


whoſe Ground is in Heart, won't ſaw Peas 
alone, or Beans or Peas together (which they 


weed amongſt them, and eat up the wild 
Oat and Curlock which often infeſt them; 
but in the clean Beans they turn in their 
ne Sheep till Bloſſom-time to eat up theſe 
er Weeds; then they take them out, leſt they 
1d nb them off. NW 
* PEAS in our Chiltern are ſown ſeveral 
th Wl Ways, and to find out the right, a Perſon 
if bed them after three different Methods 
at none Field, vz. The firſt was on Wheat 


he WY Stitches, which was done by a Man's follow-- 


rs, Ning the Plow, and training them in; and 
i atterwards harroughed till, they were almoſt 
he eady to appear. The ſecond was on a Bar- 

ley Stubble that was once ploughed, and the 
th eas directly harroughed in. The third was 
yn on another Piece of the ſame Stubble, where 


all tte Peas were firſt ſown by Eroad-caſt over 
th te fame, and ploughed in as they do the 
yo Beans in the Vale: The two firft Ways did 


5 ; Nut ſycceed fo well as the laſt; for it being a 
2 | wet 


and cauſe it to kern and ripen kinder and 


Taz. Vale-men in their open, low Fields, 


call Half-ware) becauſe then the Sheep cant 


\ 
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wet Summer, the Peas that were ploughed 
in broad Lands, made their way through 
and proved the beſt Crop. The Stitch wx 
next beſt ; but them only harroughed in l;y 
ſometimes dry, and when the firſt haſty greit 
Rain fell, they burſt, and ſo the Owner miſod 
of that part of his Crop. 


| Remarks on the foregoing Method, 


FE Iloſt a Crop of Peas hy 
ſowing them after the ſecond Way; i 
was on a Barley Stubble that I ſowed my Peaz 
and then ploughed them in, and harroughed 
it directly; but my Plough-man did not 
harrough them enough, which cauſed them 
to lie too much under Cover; fo that when 
the Rains fell, this gravelly Soil became ſo 
bound, that the Peas could not get out 
Therefore this fort. of Operation is beſt per- 
formed in looſe, loamy, mouldy Ground, and 
harroughed well down, that the Peas ma 
without Difficulty make their Way out with 
their ſoft, tender Heads. It alſo oftentimes 
happens that theſe Peas only harroughed in 
on broad Lands, lying almoſt on the Surface 
of the Ground, is not only expos'd to the 
devouring Vermin ; but by the Heat of the 
Sun and Drineſs of the Weather, they ſhri- 
vel up, and dye away for want of a due 
Moiſture. The beſt Way then that I know 
of, and what I now frequently m—__ 

| ; 5 
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in Gravels and Loams, is to give my Wheat 
or Barley Stubbles two Ploughings in the 
Winter, after the manner ſhewed in the 
Chapter of Ploughing, and at the proper 
time in the Spring ſow half my Seed all 
over the level Ground, and plough it in; 
when that is done, I ſow the other half all 
over the top, and harrough them in; this is 
half Under-thorough, and half Over, and 


/ 


* 


exceeds all others except Drilling. The 


moſt common Way is this, if Peas are to be 
ſown on the Wheat Stitch; then they are 
ſtrained in after the Plough, and harrough- 
ed well afterwards. If on a Barley Stubble, 
ſome do it two ſeveral Ways; firſt, they 
do it, by running the Plough up one Tho- 
rough and down another near the firſt, 


whereby a Ridge or Bout is made; this lies 
great part of the Winter as a Stitch, on this, 
in the Spring, they plough and ſtrain in the 


Pea, as they do on the Wheat Stitch, and 


Gravels, Loams or Clays ; in the Clays it is 
certainly the beſt, becauſe the Pea in this 
cold Ground is more delivered from the 
Chills of Froſts and Wets ; in the Loams the 
ame Management is moſt agreeable; and 
on the Gravels, either the Stitch or broad 


of Riſque attends this Soil; for if the great 
Rains preſently ſucceed the ſowing here, 
T are ſurely bound in and come to little, 


from 


7 


harrough down: Now this is either done on- 


Land is right: But here is a particular fort 


' 
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from the Hardneſs of the Cruſt of the Gra- 
vels, that ſo faſtens and binds them, as not 
to ſuffer the Pea to come out and enlarge 
it ſelf: This was the Caſe of many Acres 
this laſt Spring in the Gravels, where ſome 
Showers fell on the ſowing of the Peas, and 
ſpoiled a great many Crops; ſo that Paul 
may plant, and Apollos water, but tis GOD 
that gives the Encreaſe; for thoſe that were 
ſown in a dry Seaſon, did very well almoſt 
every where: It is this makes Farming ſuch 
a Lottery, that there is no Aſſurance of 3 
Crop of any fort, becauſe all Field Vegeta. 
bles are expos'd to the Rigours of Weather, 
And it's further plain, that Gravel is the 
moſt binding Earth of all others from the 
great Uſe of it in the London Pavements, 
where, after their Work is finiſhed, they 
ſpread the Gravel over it, to keep it toge- 
ther againſt the moſt ponderous Carriage: F, 
So here the very Haulm, or Stalk is ſo bound 
and locked up, as not able to encteaſe its di 
Bulk, and ſo pines and dwindles to the Lok ey 
of whole Crops; this was very viſible in ber 
our fifty Acres common Field this Summer, I ane 
1732, where the Loams returned excellent .c. 
Peas; while thoſe in the raſhy Gravels of WW br 
the ſame Field, went off by the Rains bind- 1 
ing them in. ang” | . | 
Fo R this very Reaſon, as well as to fur- WW +” 
ther the Growth of the Pea as other Grain, I iin 
it is of late diſcovered to be excellent Hus- 5 
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bandry to chalk theſe Gravels, which at firſt, 
1 muſt own, ſeemed to move my Wonder, 


Soil ; but Experience warrants the Truth of 
it; for there- is a third Nature in the Chalk, 


that is, its dilating looſe and ſhattering Parts ; 
this being contrary to the Gravel's binding 
Quality, makes their two opponent Proper- 
ties agree, and become one moſt natural Soil 
(as does alſo Sand) fit for almoſt every Grain 
or Graſs, except Beans. N | 


Tu Is then on fuch a Mixture, becomes 


a loamy Gravel, and is allowed by the Judi- 
cious, to be of a knitting, kerning Nature, 
that will more ſurely run into Corn, than 


any other Ground, provided they are tho- 


roughly ploughed, dreſſed, and a wet Sum- 
mer enſues. And when this compounded 


Earth is obtained, that it may be the more 


compleat, if twenty Loads of long Horſe- 
dung was ploughed into an Acre, and Bar- 


become a watering Pot to retain the Wets, 
and keep this dry Ground moiſt, a long while 
after the Rains have fell, and fo likewiſe 
tor a Wheat Crop. . HE 

THis therefore is a moſt natural Dreſ- 
ing to a hungry Gravel, and this will do in- 
ſtead of Coney-clippings, Rags, Horn- ſha- 
vings and Hoofs, as I have formerly hinted. ' 


| 2 


to ſee a warm, dry Soil, dreſs a warm, dry 


which effectually anſwers the Intention; and 


ley harroughed on the ſame, it will lie and 
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Tus beginning of May, 1732, came in 
with North and Eaſt Winds, attended with 
| ſome heavy Rains and Froſts; this ſo crip- 
| the Peas, as to cauſe many of them to 
de ſomewhat Red-headed and die: For az 
the Maxim is, when they go away in wet 
Weather, on red or yellow Clays, or wet, 
loamy Grounds, they ſeldom. or never come 
again; but if they fail in dry Weather, they 
often recover. In this fort of wet cold 
Weather. in the Spring, -it is, that the Chalk 
which has been laid on, and ploughed into 
the Clays and Loams, does a great deal of 
Service to the Peas, by abſorbing the Wets, 
and keeping the Roots looſe and warm; as 
do likewiſe the ſeveral Ploughings for Peas, 
which ſo meliorate and hollow the Earth, 

that the cold Water gets down and lodges 
below the Roots of the Peas, and ſo pre 
ſerves them from that Chill, that otherwiſe 
perhaps would have deſtroyed them, and this 
is the more apt to do it in Grounds but once 
pes and that are four, clung and 

vy; yet is there this Difference in Varie- 
ty of Seaſons that affects the. Pea, A Field 
was ſown with Peas in wet Weather, and 
another in dry; a dry Summer ſucceeded, 


and thoſe ſown in the wet proved the beſt 


Crop; becauſe by the cloſe Texture of the 
Earth the Water was retained; - nor could 
the Sun and Air ſo cafily penetrate, dry, = 


Ic 
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tech their Roots, as in the more Wale 
Ground | 
Now as all Chalks and Sands are of 2 
hollow, ſpungy, dry, and warm Nature, the 
Peas that grow in either of theſe Soils, not- 
withſtanding the Exceſs of Wets and. Colds 
that often make them red-headed and | 
generally recover again and be 
while thoſe on Clays and Loams entirely periſh. 
THEsE feveral foregoing Reaſons cauſed 
many good and bad Crops of Peas this Har- 
veſt; and therefore I ſhall make my Eſtimate 
of them, as near as ra, according to | the 
Medium of both, 'VIZ. Pe - 
. s. 
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THE great Varieties of Peas are certainly 
attended with Varieties of Qualities, both 
in reſpe& of Soils, Seaſons and Feeding, 
which deſerve the particular. Regard of all 
thoſe who are concerned in their Growth 
and Feed: In Soils I have taken Notice of 
ſome already; but here I ſhall further ob- 
ſerve, that in ſandy Grounds beyond Leiyt- 
ton-Buzzard, they run chiefly upon the Blue 
Pea, which this Earth is found to endow 
with a great Sweetneſs and Soundneſs, as it 


this is a tender Pea, that loves a dry, warm 
Ground, here it is delivered from ſtand- 
ing Wets, and receives more than in any o- 
ther Earth, the warm Reflection of the Sand, 


that ripens them early, though they are ſown 
late. 


0 - <1 ==” = -. ws .-c 


80 likewiſe the Poppin or Poplar Pe, 
1s a fine brown Sort, with a black Eye, that 
requires to be fown late, as in the beginning 
of April, and yet will be ripe generally be- 
fore the Wheat; this is a large ſweet Pea, 
rather bigger than the Maple, and will r. 
turn a very great Crop: They were firſt in. 
troduced into our Country by a great Farm- 
er. from Berkſhire, and is now much in Ne. 
queſt, eſpecially for ſowing in Drills made 
by the Plough, and houghed by Men, as f 
mentioned in my firſt. Part, Page 35. ant 
alſo for faſt feeding of Swine; but is a linie 
apt to make the Fleſh looſe; and fo 5 
. N | ut 
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Blue Pea, which being the ſweeteſt and 
ſofteſt of any, will cauſe the Fleſh to be 
more limber and flabby, than the Bean or 
any other Pea. f 
Taz Maple is a brave large Pea, feeds 
well, but not fo hard as the Horn-grey, which 
is reckoned the beſt of all Hog Peas, for pro- 
ducing the firmeſt Fleſh: Now all Peas are 
more greedily eat by Swine than the Bean, 
becauſe they are ſweeter, go farther, and 


will fat ſooner, which makes many ſay, that 


they had rather give ten Shillings for a Load 
of Peas, than eight for a Load of Beans for 
fattening of Hogs. 


Nr 9 SS 
C HAP. XXXIII. 
The Mature and Improvement of the 


BE AN. 


hs A LL enter upon this Subject with an 
Account of the former and preſent Prac- 
tice that is now on Foot about Ailesbury and 


Tame, where the Farmers are under as good 


Reputation for right Vale Management as 
moſt in England; and this they have more than 
ordinary Encouragement for, pcs about 
Ailesbury, by reaſon their Land is ſo good, 


Q 3 tat 
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that they ſow three Years together, and fal- 
low the fourth. Here it is then, that they 

have very much left off the former Faſhion 
of ſowing their Horſe-beans' broad Caſt, or 

on the top of the Ground, and then plough- 
ing them in; becauſe by ſowing them in 
this promiſcuous random Manner, the Sheep 
have not that Opportunity of ſuch an open 
free Paſſage to and fro to come at their 
Meat, as they have by ſowing them in 2 
more regular Method, as I ſhall ſhew by 
and by. Alſo their other old way of ſet- 
ting Beans is now much laid aſide, to give 
Place to the more new and better one; for 
formerly Men, Women, and Children, uſed 
with a Stick or Dibber to make Holes in 
the Ground, and others would follow and 
put them in. To amend this, there was 2 
more late Invention, that was to make the 

. Holes at an equal Diſtance, by the Spoke 
of a Wheel, like that in a Barrow, which 
a Perſon followed and dropt in the Beans; 
this alſo proved both tedious and charge- 
able, and is moſtly done with. Wherefore 

Tu x preſent Practice and beſt of all is 
performed thus: The Foot Plough has a Bin 
or Hopper affixed to it, that will hold a- 
bout half a Buſhel of Seed, and ſo made, that 
s it is drawn along a Thorough, the Bean 
falls gradually out 1 the ſame at equal pro- 
per Diſtances; when this is done, they plough 
another Thorough that fills in the firſt and 
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covers the Beans; in this ſecond they ſow = 
nothing, but proceed to ſow a third as was 
the firſt z this is ſowing one Thorough and 
miſſing the next, whereby an exact Diſtance 
is left throughout the half Land, between 
Thorough and Thorough; this they har- 
wugh clean down, and by this Method the 


Sheep have a ſort of a Path · way left them, to 


feed on the Graſs and Weeds that grow a- 
mongſt the Beans, which gives them an 

portunity better to deſtroy the Curlock, 
Wild-oat, Hairy-bind or Hell-weed, and o- 
ther Weeds that generally infeſt this ſort of 
Cod-ware: The two firſt are eaſily deſtroy- 
ed by the Sheep that are turned into the 
Beans when they are not above a handful 
high; but the laſt is a moſt deſtructive 
Weed that runs Miles together, if the Crop 
of Beans grows, in that Length of Ground; 
here it will twiſt and .faſten its thready 
Entanglements to them almoſt from top 
to bottom; and where it fixes, there it 
wounds both Bean' and Stalk, till it ruins all 
or moſt part of the Crop by its prickly Pines: 
But where this takes its Original or Root from, 
has' been the Inquiſition of many Farmers, 
whoſe Attempts have proved vain, as not 
being able to make a true Diſcovery thereof; 
which has occaſioned a Notion that its firſt 
Riſe or Root is directly from the Bean Stalk, 
as Moſs is from a Tree, and ſo from each 
Stalk 'tis thought to receive its Subſiſtence, 
__— Q 4 and 
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and wounds and deſtroys the very Stalk 
that breeds and feeds it. 

Now by this Method of ſowing the 
Beans out of the Hopper in Thoroughs or 


Rows, at about ſixteen Inches apart, the 


Sheep that are the only Doctors to cure this 
horrid Diſeaſe, have more Room than for- 
merly to make their Marches amongſt them, 


and thereby are, as it were, directed in queſt 
of the ſeveral Weeds between the Rows; 


ſo that in their Paſſings and Repaſſings for 


ſome Months together, they conſequently 
meet with, and very much break in ſunder 
the tenacious Parts of its running Binders. 
THERE is alſo a ſecond great Benefit in 
this new Way of diſtant regular ſowing of 


Beans, for here is that room given for the 


Sun and Air to come at their ſeveral Stalks, 
which is. not in former Methods, whereby 
the Bloſſoms are much ſooner dry'd after 
the Rains, that not a little contributes to 
the Improvement of the Bean; for it is ſure- 
ly true, that Wets are often grand Impedi- 
ments to the Kerning of the Bean as well as 
other Fruit, by waſhing off the flowery Part 
or - impregnating Seed, that is the chief Cauſe 
of the Beans and other Fruits Germination : 
This is plain to the very Hedger, that the 
more room any Vegetable: has, the better 
it ſets for Fruit, and bears the greater Crop; 
for where the Sun has moſt room, there it 


has moſt Influence, for the Setting, L 
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and Production of Fruit, It is for this 


Reaſon alſo, that the Farmer's Ho Pagd bs 


tiful Crop are enlarged, when he ſees a 
4 Time for the Bloom of the Wheat, which 


cannot perform its due Office, if too much 
Wet falls in that Seaſon. All which Bene- 


fits have yearly yielded more and more En- 
couragement to the Farmer to proceed after 
this new Method, becauſe they have not 
ſuſtain d that Loſs from theſe Weeds as here- 
tofore, ſince their Sheep have had more room 
to come at and deſtroy them: And now the 
Vale Farmers, particularly about Aileibury, 
are brought under a univerſal Agreement to 
kt them feed amongſt the Beans till the 
twentieth Day of May, when they take them 
out for good, leſt they eat and ſpoil the Bloſ- 
ſom, which they will 

Mouths or Rub, if they can come at them. 

In the Vale they reckon themſelves un- 
der a better Chance for a Crop of Beans 
when they ſee the Ground turns up Flitch- 
thorough, as they call it; that is, when the 
Earth 1s ſowed and ploughed, it proves wet 
and heavy, this a Bean dearly loves; for 
then they are not in very great Apprehen- 
ww of the Hairy-weed, Wild-oat, nor Cur- 

No R are they in any fear of burying their 
Bean in ſuch heavy Earth, beta” © being 
a black, fat Mould, inclining ſomething to a 


ſo 


3 


i will by the Froſts, Rains, and Winds 


certainly do by their | 
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ſo matter, crumble, and become hollow, a 


afterwards caſily to let the Bean out; but 
if they are forced to ſow, and plough the 
Bean in, when their Ground is in a dry, 
light Condition, they generally are attacked 


with that fatal and other Weeds, fo that 
they never dare give their Ground two Plough. 


ings far Beans. 


Nx x I come to treat of another Diſaſ. 


ter appertaining to the Bean, that (Thanks be 


to GOD): ſeldom happens ; becauſe, when 


once it has got a full Power, I never knew 


it curable by the Art of Man; nor ever 


knew it happen in ſuch a great Degree as it 
did about five Vears ago; and then it be- 
came a general Calamity in many Places, 
both in Chiltern and Vale amongſt the Beans, 
At firſt it is plain that a Honey or Mill-dey 
was the previous. Cauſe, of the fame, for 
this fell in that dry Summer ſo thick, as 
ſhewed itſelf a glutinous Subſtance, in great 
Quantities upon the Heads and Stalks of the 
Beans, where it ſoon bred an Inſect, called 
by ſome The Dolphin Fly, of a black Colour, 
and about the Bigneſs 2 a Till; cheſe en- 
creaſed into Swarms, that hung on the Bean 
Stalks, and devoured in ſome. Lands, both 
Bloſſom, Beans and Leaves, ſo that great 
Numbers of Stalks appea peared naked, While 


ſome other Lands in one and the lame Field 


better eſcaped; in ſhort, there was not half 


om and they not ſo good 'as at other 


tirhes, 


. 
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times, which enhanced the Price to above 

twenty-four Shillings per Quarter. ONE 
No to account for this Malady am6ngft 
the Beans, I can only ſay, it is my bare 
Conjecture, as I have ſaid before in the 

Chapter of the Wheat, that in dry, hot 
gummers, the Exhalations of the Sun are 
more powerful than in wet, cool ones; be- 
cauſe in the latter there are not thoſe Quan- 
tities of Vapours drawn up and let fall as 
at other times; and thoſe that are, by con- 
ſequence are of an aqueous, thin Body, and 


therefore not capable of making Lodgments 


on the ſeveral Vegetables; 'as they. do in 
the dry, hot Seaſons, when there are greater 
Quantities exhaled; and they more thicken d 
into this gluey Subſtance, that falls and does 
the Miſchief. _ e 
HERE then appears alſo more of the Ex- 
cellence of this new Method of ſowing out 
of the Hopper in Diſtances, for that, as I 
have before hinted, the Sun's drying Power 
has more Room and greater Force to attract 
and exhauſt the Wet amongſt the Beans, be- 
fore they can emit a ſtagnated peſtiſerous 
Vapour, that not only perhaps encreaſes this 
Malady , but alſo in ſome meaſure may be 
the Cauſe of Fevers and Agues, that are faid 
to be occafioned by the infanous Particles of 
4 bad Air, as is obvious from the many Parts 
of Kent and Efſex that abound in low, wet 
Grounds, Where the Ague in particular is 
0 1 | | more 
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more rife than in other Places, as I haye 
experienced to my Coſt, when J lived at Ly. 
nor near Rocheſter ; and here I had alſo an- 
other Reaſon to remember this Situation , 
from 'the nightly Vexations of the trouble. 
fome Knats, that are thought to be bred from 
the Putrefaction of the Air, that the Sullidge 
which the Water leaves on the Ground is the 
chief Cauſe of. 
Also amongſt Trees, I know a Family 
that lives in the midſt of them, ſeldom if ever 
healthful for want of that Space that others 
enjoy who live in leſs Shade and Cloſure, 
and partake more of the Sun's and Winds 
drying, ſalubrious Benefits. Therefore I in. 
fer that all Cover, whether of Beans or o- 
ther Corn, or Trees, &c. have all their Ten- 
dencies in the Retentions of Wets, and the 
many ill Conſequences ariſing therefrom. 
HERE likewiſe is more room for two 
Men to ſhake the Heads -of the Beans with 
a Rope, preſently after the Mill-dew is fallen 
on them; which ſupplies in a great Mea- 
fure a good Shower of Rain, that often time- 
ly falls, and happily waſhes off this fort of 
Bird- lime Conſiſtence. | 

IN light Grounds, ſuch as Chalks, Gra- 
vels and Sands, this Grain will not proſper, 
which made it formerly ſo ſeldom fown in 
the Chiltern Country; however of late, I 
may ſay within theſe ten Vears paſt, they 
are more ſown than even in Clays and 
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Loams, that are found to be many, even in 
Hertfordſhire ; in theſe Soils, in ſome Years 
they grow wonderfully, and return prodigious 
Crops when the Peas are kill'd by the Seve- 
rity of Weather (eſpecially' in Clays. and 
Loams that have been chalked.) A greater 
Inſtance of- this I believe never was known, 
than the Summer 1732, every where af- 
forded ; inſomuch that they were reckoned 
the beſt Crop of all other Grain. 1 
NoTwiTHSTANDING this is the Wege 
Grain of all others that is ſown in our Fields, 
yet it is often buried in our red Clays, by rea- 
ſon theſe Riff, cold Grounds, being of the 
moſt ſurly Nature , will not ſhoal, ſhatter 
nor crumble, like the black and blueiſh 
Clays in the Vale, that yield even to the 
very Rains and Winds; when the Froſts and 
other Weather, that happen after the Beans 
ſowing, often prove incapable of reducing 
this Land, ſo as to let the Bean have an 
+ caly Paſſage out with its Head: Wherefore 
| have known it done at Vhiſpnaud, three 
Miles from me, for a few Years paſt ; that 
they have ſown the Beans after one Plough- 
ing, by broad-caſting them on the Surface, 
and only harroughed them in, which has 
done much better than formerly, when they 
ploughed them in, as they did in the Vale. 
And though it may be thought ſtrange that 
this way is preferr'd, | becauſe of the great 
Expoſure the Bean lies under to the vora- 
4 | cious 
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cious Birds, Vermin, and Weather ; yet it 
has been by Experience found to anſwer 
beſt here, becauſe moſt of the Beans will 
get into Thoroughs, and there be buried by 
the Harrough-tynes ; for this ſort of Ground 
by its ſticking Quality, will more eaſily faſ. 
ten about and hold the Beans, whereby itz 
nutritive Parts are the more eafily commu. 
nicated, and force on the Growth of this 
Grain, that moſt natarally agrees with this 
fort of Soil. And if ſome is carried away, 
there may a ſmall Allowance the more be 
wen in the Quantity ſown. Now thi 
is fo liable to be burſted by Wets, and 
ſhrunk by Droughts in ſuch Earth at Can. 
dlemas, when they are throwed into the 
Ground as the Pea is, that in ſuch Soil they 
muſt not be ſown till March, for this gets both 
Root and Head by that time, whereby it is 
better able to reſiſt the Extremities of Wea- 
ther than the Pea, that is of a more tender 
Nature. The Horn-bean is juſtly called ſo 
from the great Conveniency it gives the 
Farmer, to feed his Horſes with: This has 
made it a Rule with many of them, that 
when the Bean ſells for ten Shillings per 
Load, and the Oat at twelve Shillings 
Quarter; that they buy the former, if they 
have it growing, and fell the latter that 
they have; becauſe they allow, that this 
Quantity of Beans will go further in the 
Manger than a Quarter of IT 
. 1 
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if they are ſplit, which almoſt exitty! Miller 
[é are often employed about. 77 


n Eſtimation of the Bean CR O P, 45 if 
generally happened in the Chiltern, in tle 
Year 17 3a. that was the greateſt. that ever 
I knew in both this and the Vales. 5 
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rar Hotſe-bean, as I faid before, is a 
Crain that is often buried in our Redeclays, + 
ad tiff Loams, and that by reaſon the Head 
of a Bean is broader than any other , 
ay, makes its wr out 15 the Earth | 
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with Difficulty, which cauſes ſome to think 
it is ſmothered ſooner in the Ground, than 
either Wheat, Barley, Oats or Peas. In the 
Chiltern we generally ſow them at Can}. 
mas, in four Thoroughs made on the When 
Stitch, by ſtraining them in each Thorough 
after the Pea Stitch Plough, and then har. 
rough the Ground well, as ſoon as they are 
ſown : Others will ſow half Beans and half 
Peas after this manner, and mow them to. 
gether at Harveſt ; but then this way re. 
quires .good Care in cooking, raking them 
er and turning them, that they may 
be dry'd thoroughly, and black in Stalk, 
Leaf, and. Pod: Others ſow them on a k. 
vel Wheat or Barley Stubble , and . plough 
them in Under-thorough, and harrough the 
Ground very well after: But to do this, that 
the Bean may not be buried, the preſent 
Practice is to plough ſuch Ground with 4 
Fin on the Sharr of the Wheel-plough, by 
which the Earth may be turned almoſt 
| you pleaſe; and by good Harroughing, the 

ow will be deliver'd from this Caſualty. 

THE Reaſon why we ſow Beans in out 
_ Chiltern, on Wheat and Barley Stubbles, and 
not on that of an Oat or Rye, is, _ becauſe 
that this is a Grain that agrees with a rich 
Ground, for to ſay right, the Ground cannot 
be too good for the Bean, as being a large 
| rooted and ſtalked Grain, that draws a great 
deal of Nouriſhment, and returns not a „ 
4 | the 
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tle back to the Earth, by killing the Weeds 
with its great Cover, and thereby keeping 
the Spirit of the Earth in ſome degree from 
being too much exhauſted by the Sun's At- 
traction, and ſapplying it with thoſe nitrous 
Dews, that its Stalks, Leaves, Bloſſoms and 
Bodies often make a Lodgment of, | 
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ee and mprovement of 
TrzTCHEs and Tits. © 


HETCHES are of ſeveral ſorts, as 
the great Horſe-thetch, and the ſmall- 
er fort, which by ſome are called the Win- 
er-thetch ; theſe are very profitable if ſown 
In a right Soil, and at a right Time; the 
Horſe-thetch was ſown by a great Farmer at 
Penly, in February, and only harroughed in 
upon his fallow Ground on one Ploughing, 
for his Horſes, Cows, or Sheep to feed on 
the following Summer; either in the Rack 
or Field, and the remainder to plough in, 
i Fortnight or Month before they fow their 
Wheat; on this they harrough their Wheat, 
and dreſs it with ſhort Dung, or Fold on 
the top. The ſmaller e «a Country "her 
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thetch is ſown in September, for Food for 
the Sheep, &c. in the Winter and Spring: 


They firſt fow them Broad-caſt all over a 
Piece of Chalk, Gravel, Sand, or Loam (for 


wet Ground is-not proper for them) and then 
plough them in Under-thorough, where they 
will make their way through the Ground , 
as being a moſt hardy Grain , according to 
the Compariſon of an old Saying—A4 Thetch 
will grow through, the bottom of an old Shoe---- 
And therefore many ſow them amongſt 
Peas, becauſe if they miſs, the Thetch ge. 


nerally hits: Their dry Haulm is but coarſe 


Fodder for Horſe or Cow, but the Corn is 
good for Pigeons, and to give ſtore Hogs ; 


three Buſhels ſow ag Acre, and often return 


T1iLLS, are the ſmalleſt fort of Cod- 
ware that are ſown, and leſſer than the 
Thetch, as that is the Pea, and the Pea the 
Bean: They are ſown on the poor Chalks , 
Sands and Gravels, where neither the Thetch 
nor Pea will thrive ; there this will flouriſh 
and produce great Quantities on its upright 


Stalks, that grow about a Foot and a half 


high, are ſowed alone, or with Oats, and 
make the beſt of Provender, given in the 
Rack as it comes out of the Field, which 
the Cows and Bullocks will greedily eat, 
and fatten very faſt under its keeping; Swine 
alſo are great Lovers of the Tills, and wil 
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much forwarded in their Fleſh ; Pigeons 
are great Lovers of them, as being very na- 
tural to their Bodies. In many Places they 
ſow theſe for their Horſes and Cows inſtead 
of Hay, and commonly put Chaff into their 
Mangers , for the Tills to fall amongſt 
ac the Horſes and Cows pull the Haulm 
out of the Racks, that ſupplies the want of 


and generally returns fifteen, They are ofs 
en ſold for three Shillings a Buſhel. 

THE following is the Copy of two Let- 
ters, writ by William Hayton, Eſq; from his 
Houſe in Clerkenwell Green, to his Son William 
Hayton, Eſq ; Clerk of the Peace for Bucks, 
who lives at Tvingboe in that County. 


OGUIILIAUNtE, 


] OBSERVE you ate to keep Court at Gad. 
© deſden, where lives one William Ellis, a 
Farmer; I underſtand he is related to Dick 
* Shiburne, by Marriage: This Ellis has 
* written a Book, entitled, The Practical 
Farmer, or, Hertfordſhire Husbandman, con- 
' taining many new Improvements in Hus- 
bandry; I have bought this Book, and 


"Tet Anderen read it, and deſign to ſend, 
"it him down, as ſoon as I have a little bet- 


have to deſire of you, is to enquire of him, 


4 


Hay and Oats : One Buſhel ſows an Acre; 
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find it has already born a ſecond Edition; 


ter conſidered his Notions : But what 1 


R 2 | © tor 
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Ground; indeed I have juſt now found an- 


for I ſuppoſe he will be in Court, the fame 


Queſtion I have been ſo long labouring to 


get anſwered, viz, How many Buſhels of 
© Wheat, Rye, and Barley, an Acre of mid- 
© ling fort of Ground (ſuch as your common 
© Field Land may be computed to be one 
* with another) does generally produce, in 
what they. call a midling Year? *'Tis a 


general Expreſſion among Farmers, that 


this Year we have not above half, or two 
* thirds of a Crop; but ſuch a Year we had 
© a fair Crop, or a Crop and a half, or ſuch 
* like ; without mentioning what Quantity 
© they. mean by any of the aforementioned 
© indefinite Terms, of half, two thirds, or 
© the like random Computation. This Gen- 


' | © tleman goes on in the ſame way of deſcri 


© bing Crops; in ſome Places he fays, by 


<ſuth and ſuch Methods, vaſt Crops haue 


© been obtained; in other Places, ſuch things 
yield very conſiderable Crops, and ſuch a 
© one obtain'd- vaſt Crops, but the Reader 
© 1s every where left in the Dark, exceptin 
© two Places, Folio 23 and 29 in his Verbi. 
At Dagnal, a Man that has but an Act 
© of Land has ſown it ſeven Years together, 


and never leſs than fix Quarters and a half 
of Barley grew on the fame ; and---Ano- 


* ther that folded on his Turneps, had nine 
© Quarter on five Roods of gravelly, loamy 


other 


90 
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© other Place, which I will repeat, becauſe 
© it relates to the good Town of Tvinghoe.— 
It frequently happens that the chalky 
* Grounds near Iuingboe, about two Miles 
© from me, bear eight Loads of Wheat on 
an Acre; in ſhort, the Book ſeems to be 
© as well wrote as any one I have met with 
* on. the Subject; and if the Gentleman will 
be ſo kind as to anſwer my Queſtion in plain 
© Bnghiſh, I ſhall be very much obliged to 
him, and promiſe to have a Bottle of Wine 
dat his Service, if he will be fo kind as to 
call at Clerkenwell, when he comes next 
10 T pwn. ao | 


A Copy of the other LETTER: 


Conan, 


FTER ſealing my laſt, I recollected 
© another Queſtion I had to aſk Mr. 


Ellis, and that's about Rye Rye is a | 


* Grain that he ſpeaks the leaſt of, or about 
ein his whole Book; I think the whole 
Chapter does not contain above one Page, 
whereas he beſtows a great many more on 


' every other ſort of Grain that he treats of; 


Perhaps tis becauſe but little of that ſort 
rows in Hertfordſhire ; or becauſe he is 
not willing to encourage the Growth of 
it in that Country; or whatever his Rea- 
* ſons be, my Reaſon for troubling him, is 
ow , R 3 | to 
0 ND, 
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; to be inſtructed how to improve it in Nor 

* thumberland. | 

Ap firſt I would be informed how to 
* dreſs the Land preparatory to receive the 

Seed? and then I would defire to be in- 

* ſtructed how to dreſs the Seed preparatory 
to ſow it on the Land ? that is, whether to 
* brine it, lime it, ſoot or ſoak it in Urine 
* Stable-ſtale or any other Compoſition ; or 
© whether it muſt be ſown dry? for he ay; 
* wet is ſo great an Enemy to it, that a Shower 
© oof Rain will drown it in the Hopper; 
© why then ſhould it be ſown, as he er- 
* preſly ſays, in Autumn, about September! 
And a little further in the ſame Chapter, 
etis ſoon up after tis ſown, and ſooner than 
Wheat, and alſo ſooner in the Ear, uſually 
fin April; and 'tis. given as a Reaſon why 
* it ſhould not be fown as Maſceline, or mixt 
* with Wheat, becauſe the Rye will be ripe 
* much the ſooner ; and if ſown on different 
Land, may be mixt afterwards. 

Ap ] remember an old rhyming Pro- 
* verb, April every. Year produces Rye in ili 
Ear; from what Mr, Ellis ſays, about the 
quick Appearance above Ground, the foon 
_ fearing and the ſoon'ripening of this Grain, 
J am inclin'd to think it may be ſoon e- 
* nough to ſow it in the Spring with Oats 

and Barley, Sc. for I have been told by 

_ * ſome Ria and Eaſt Country Merchants, 

I formerly diſcourſed about ſowing Ol 
d 
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© and Flax at Short-flat, becauſe it lay in 
© the ſame Latitude with the Bal!ick ; that 
© the Rye of that Country, which is eſteem- 
' ed the beſt in Europe, is generally ſown, ripe, 
| * reaped and threſhed within the Compaſs of 
© two Calendar Months: I am the more preſ- 
ſing to get proper Inſtructions in this Affair, 
becauſe I have this Week bought and 
* ſhipt for Newca/tle, ſeveral Quarters of Rye 
to be ſown out of hand, or as faſt as 5 
can get the Ground ready, and the Rye 
* brined in the fame manner as Mr. Ellis 
* preſcribes. for brining Wheat: Now if I 
am wrong, either in point of Time to fow 
*1t, or in my Orders about brining, I muſt 
follow him with contradictory Orders as 
* ſoon as poſſible ; I repeat therefore what I 
ſaid in my laſt, that Mr. Ellis will fa- 
* your me with a ſhort Letter in anſwer to 
* this, and thoſe other Queries mentioned in 
my laſt, I would eſteem it a ſingular Fa- 
* your done to his humble Servant. 5 

Tuar my Meaning may not be miſta- 
ken, I have repeated my laft Queries. 


Queries. 8 7 

*Quexy, How many Buſhels of Wheat, 
including the Tyth, may be called a fair, 
ecuſton ury, or moderate Crop ? 810 
Ox how much may be computed to 

© grow one Year with another (meaning thoſe 
"Years only that the Land is fown with 
R 4 * Wheat) 
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© Wheat) on an Acre of midling, common 
Field Land, neither of the moſt barren, 
© nor of the moſt fruitful ; but ſuch as may 
© be taken in a medium, one with ariother ; 
© and with moderate Dreſſing, neither too 
© liberally, nor too ſparingly manured ? 
* AnD whether there be any Difference 
© between the Product of the aforemention- 
ed Land, and Encloſure of the like mid- 
ling ſort of Soil, neither beſt nor worſt, 
and both alike midling manured ? 
Tux like as to what Quantity may be 
. © produced. on the ſame. ſort of Land, when 


in turn it comes to be ſown with Rye, 
© Barley, Peas, Horſe-beans, Oats? _ 


| LoxDox, October, 19, 1732. 


CHAP. XXV. 
The Nature and Improvement of R vs 


HE Anſwer to the foregoing Letters / 

I intend ſhall be the Theme of this 
Chapter, wherein I have endeavoured to an- 
{wer the ingenious Gentleman's Queries, but 
not in ſuch an elegant Manner, as I muſt 
confeſs his Parts and improving Genius de- 
ſerves from a better Hand than mine; how- 


ever, 
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erer, I have wrote the beſt of my Know- 
ledge as my plain Capacity would give me 

leave, ViS. i "ok | 


SIR, FRIES | 


OUR Letter to your Son was commu- 

nicated to me at our Court, and I am 
heartily glad to oblige you with the Anſwer 
I am capable of, to the Queries you were 
pleaſed to mention. As to the Quantity of 
Wheat that commonly grows on our com- 
mon Field Land, I am confin'd to an Eſti- 
mation of it according to the Nature of the 
Ground. If on a true Loam, as we have on 
our hilly Land at Gadde/den, we generally 
have four Loads on an Acre one Year with 
another for a ſingle Dreffing, with the Fold, 
Cart, or Hand ; nor does our Incloſure here 
anſwer better, for the one is as good Land 
as the other; this I call a cuſtomary, mode- 
rate Crop (including the Tyth) on our 
Tilth Ground. On our Gravels, below' the 
Hills, as much, both in Incloſure and Field 
Land, that are here alſo alike, if they are 
well dreſſed ; for though this is more hun- 
ory, and not of fo rich a Nature as the 
loamy, yet by its more kerning Quality, we 
have often as good Crops as on them; but 
it muſt. be more aſſiſted with Manures. 
The Chalks in the common Fields are now 
ſo improved, that they alſo return as much 

254122] AN. WR Wheat 
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Wheat as the Marly-vale Soils, even from 


four to eight Loads on an Acre; but with 
this Difference, that a double Dreſſing on 


this white Ground, is but equal to a {ſingle 


one on them. Sands likewiſe have their 
peculiar Properties, as they are richer 
or poorer, and require Dreſſing, and Grain 
accardingly.. In this, Soot nor Aſhes are pro- 
per. Manures, becauſe of its looſe Body, that 


Won't retain their light ones ſo long as the 


Loams, Gravels, and Chalks will; and there 
fore with Fold, Cart-dung and Rags, it - 
ceives'the beſt Improvement for the Growth 
of Rye, Peas, Turneps, Thetches, Tills and 
White-oats; for Wheat, Barley and Black 
oats do not anſwer here ſo well as in ſome 
Loams and Clays: But the Rye in particu 


lar agrees with this dry Earth, and alſo on 
the Chalks and Gravels, where it commonly 
returns the former four Loads on an Acte, 
for ſowing two Buſhels and a half. This 


a Grain that certainly exhauſts the Ground 
to a great degree, as I have known it do 


on a loamy Gravel, that I could not reco- 


ver in fix Years, after a good Crop of this 


Rye was got off, by a Tenant. that rented” 


the Land before me, who ſowet it on one 
Ploughing; . preſently after other - Grain was 
got off, in Augu/t, for only his Sheep to feed 
on in the Spring; but this grew ſo well, a 
encourag'd him to let it ſtand for a Crop, 


and be had ſuch a good one, that vaſtly im. 
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poveriſh'd the Ground; ſo that wherever 
Rye is ſown, the Earth ought to be well 
dreſsd to prevent the like Diſaſter. This 
Grain is allowed by one and all that I have 
converſed with, to require a Winter and part 
of two Summers to grow in; and therefore 
they fow it in Auguſt, on a fine well dreſſed 
Tilch, if for a Crop; but if only to feed 
Sheep. in the Spring, they often venture it 
on only one Ploughing, after Wheat or Bar- 
key, and harrough it in on Broad-lands: then 
if it comes thick, they feed it in the Spring, 
but not too huh _— it remain for a ſtand- 
ing Crop: Thus by eating it with Sheep, 
the Rye ſhoots the ſtronger ; and the rather 
for the Aſſiſtance of their Dung and Stale z 
but if it proves thin, the Farmer then al- 
ters his Meaſures, and ploughs it up for. 
Peas or Oats. The Reaſon for this early 
ſowing, is to get it a Head betime, that it 
may better endure the Severities of the Froſts 
and Wets, that otherwiſe would endanger 
its dying away, as being not ſo hardy 3 
Grain as Wheat: For this ſo much affects a 
dry Soil, that it utterly refuſes wet, low - 
Grounds; and therefore, the better to ſecure 
it againſt "theſe Misfortunes, where any de- 
pree of their Miſchiefs are ſuſpected, they 
lometimes fow it in Stitches on fine Tilths; 
or if in Grounds, that won't admit of this 
way, they ſow it in broad Lands that are 
udged up, as they do in the Vale, in order 
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do carry off t the Wets more eafily : To prove 
the Veracity of this, the Men about Che- 
dington and Hileabury never ſo much as at. 
tempt the ſowing of this Grain, as well 


he knowing their Labour would be fruitleßz 


both in reſpect of their marly, clayey, black 
| Earth, and their low, watry Situation. 
Fo R as it is the Nature of Rye to grow 
es belt in dry, hollow, warm Ground; this 
fy ſtiff, cold, aqueous Land is contrary to itz 
"IE homegeneal Quality; as much for ought | 
= know, as it is to St. Foin, that is notoriouſly 
; known to refuſe all Riff wet, fat Earths; 
NI becauſe both their Roots, I ſuppoſe, would 
q 15 vot in the chilly Waters, that this Soil moſt 
tenaciouſly tetains , and that perhaps, by 
| 8 reaſon of their ſpungy, tender Parts, that arc 
* more inherent to them than many others; or 
Vi ele, that their Roots diſagree with the 
>. PnEtnous, marly Quality of this Earth. 
© Ir was a few Years ſince that I receive] 
th Rents of my Farm, in the Vale 


N ich aden with Water, that the — 
ſhetimes ariſe within four Foot of the Sur: 
fate; and yet theſe Parts lie higher than ma- 
my, I believe. I may fay, moſt others in this 
- Jow Country; ſo that even here they can't 
* a Cellar for the . of their Li- 
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quors: For theſe Reaſons alſo I imagine it 
is, that our Cherry and Beech Trees can- 
not , be - naturalized to this Situation and 
Clime , as better agreeing with. our higher - 
Loams and Chalks. / uM 

$0 likewiſe as to the Turnep, Pea, and | 
Black-oat 3 theſe they cannot have in moſt: 
Pats of their low, wet, fat Ground, becauſe 
the exceſſive Richneſs of this Soil, runs the 
one into moſt Leaf and leſs Root, and the 
others into more Straw and leſs Far, which 
obliges them to chuſe the White-oat for its, 
better bearing, by its larger Stalk, and Leaf, 
with their rank Ground: But even this ſuc-._ 
ceeds but indifferent; for I knew a Tenant. 
that ſowed twenty Acres of them, the Sea- 
ſon before he was obliged to leave his Farm, 
in order to impoveriſh the Ground, and do 5 
Deſpight to his Landlord ; but they came up 
| fo thin, by the diſagreeable Wets — Colds, - 
that he 3 but little of them; for here 5 
they generally ſow no other than Wheat, 
Barley and Beans. 5 

Ax p now I come to my Anſwer of 12 £ 
Rye in an unuſual time, never practiſed a8 | OY 
know of in England. 

Ir is true, bat Cuſtom * not autho- S | 
nſe a wrong Practice, no more than Anti- -Y 
quity ſhauld anticipate a better one; for un- IE 5 
doubtedly, - all Improvements had their Riſe - 
from induſtrious Diſquiſitions, and experimen- $$ 
tal Trials, that by Time ſpread. their Knows 

lege, 
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ledge, and become general Practices, to the 
enriching of the many Countries that ſhare 
in their Benefits; from hence it was that 
we now enjoy the Field, Turnep, Clover, 
Lucern, and the ſeveral other Graſſes that 
are at this time made free Denizons of our 
Clime, which were moſt of them Exoticks 
within theſe ſixty or ſeventy Years: So like. 
wiſe the Goodneſs of Soots, Salts, Aſhes, 
Lime, Rags, Sc. were hidden Secrets about 
a Century ago, that now are common to 
the moſt ruſtick Swain. For theſe Reaſons, 
it is moſt commendable in you to endeavour 
after valuable Improvements, becauſe ſuch, 
when obtain'd, not only redound to your 
Honour and Profit, but to the Common- 
wealth in general ; which plainly ſhews the 


- 


= Good that often accrues to a Country, 
S m ſuch a Perſon, whoſe Abilities and Ge- 
nius are extenſive enough to. forward ſuch 
pe Atchievements: But where the 

tter, induſtrious Part is, and the formet 
wanting, there are undoubtedly many moſt 
uſeful Branches of ſuch Importance loſt, for 


want of thoſe Encouragements that able 


Men are capable of adminiſtring; and per- 
haps would be Acts of ſome of the greateſt 
Benevolence and Goodneſs they could im- 

ploy their Talents in, But to the Matter in 
and. | 5 

I xNew my next Neighbour two Years 
ſince, upon a Pea Stubble on one Ploughing, 
be mg he harrough 
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harrough in two Buſhels of Rye, on a loamy, 


moiſt Acre of Ground, that lay 


my Houſe, which was intended purely for 


his Sheep at Spring; it was fown about 
Michaelmas, but very little appeared above 
the Earth, and that as did, proved hardly 
worth turning Sheep into. Now this was 
done by the oldeſt Farmer in our Pariſh, 
who has rented, I think, fixty pounds per Ann. 


nitor. For he was wrong both in his Seaſon 
and the Quality of the Earth; for all Loams 
ate moiſter , colder, and fourer, than Gra- 
ſels, Sands, and Chalk; and therefore he 
ought to have ſown it more forward, and 
been aſſured it was a good Tilth; whereas, 
though it was a midling Crop of Peas, and 


ſuaded, it was not ſweet nor looſe enough, 
or it lay flat, low, and ſomething wettiſh. 
THERE was another about two Miles 


ſame Account; wherefore I take theſe un- 
management; for the Grain ſhould: have 


lowed earlier, in a drier and ſweeter ſort, 
a ] have hinted before. But if late, as in 


deptember, October, or the Spring, then it is 
my Opinion, if there is a Poſſibility to have 


a Crop from Seed ſown at thoſe Seaſons, the 
| | blow, 


A 


theſe thirty Years, yet was not ſenſible of 
bis Miſtake, till Experience became his Mo- 


the Ground tolerably hollow, yet I am per- 


from him, that miſcarried much upon the 


ſucceſsful Attempts to be owing to Male- 
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following Method ſhould in ſome meaſure 
be obſerved. | | 
 FirsT, Such Ground ſhould by due Plough. 
ings and Harroughings be brought into a fine 
Tilth. Secondly, It ought to be Gravel, 
Sand or Chalk, or Ground partly of their 
Natures. Thirdly, That the Seed be fown 
in a dry Time and Form. Fourthly, That it 
be ſteeped but twelve Hours inſtead of twenty. 
four; according to my new Receipt in this 
Book; becauſe it has a thinner Body and Skin 
than Wheat, and of a more dry Nature. 
Fifthly, That it lie afterwards all Night ona 
good Drain, and in the Morning well limed 
and ſowed. Sixthly, That immediately be- 
fore the Seed is ſown, twenty-five Buſh; 
of good Stone-lime ſhould be ſhot down in 
the middle of an Acre, and directly flak'd 
by. throwing Water on it; then ſome Men 
with their Gloves on, ſhould ſow it out of 
a Seed-cot as thin as they can, as we do Soot, 
all over the Piece of Ground , and then fow 
the Rye in Stitches as ſoon as you pleaſe. 
But if it is to be ſown in broad Lands, the 
Caſe is altered; for then preſently upon the 
Grounds being ploughed the laſt time, and 
harroughed once in a Place, the Seed mult 
be ſown broad Caſt all over it, and then the 
Lime muſt be ſhot down, flaked, and har- 
roughed in at the ſame time with the Rye. 
Or, if it is thought better, the Seed may be 
firſt harroughed in, and the Lime flaked, 


and 
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and ſown in Powder all over the Ground, as 
we do Soot. Or if Coal Soot is to be had, 
there's nothing exceeds it, by ſowing twen- 
ty-five Buſhels on an Acre, either on broad 


Lands or Stitch, a Day or two, or a Week 


or Fortnight after the Seed is fown ; for the 
Salts of the firſt, and the Sulphur of the laſt 
are moſt agreeable to ſuch late - Sowings ; 
and this I have ſeen by good Experience, an- 
ſwer in an admirable Degree ; for when by 
the Froſts and chilly Wets, others Grain 
turn'd yellow and died, that under the Lime 
ind Soot flouriſhed with a blackiſh green 
Colour, and proved a noble Crop. 
inſtead of the Soot, Salt be ſown over it, to 
the Quantity of five or ten Buſhels on an 
Acre; this I am almoſt ready to believe will 
anſwer the defired End of obtaining a Crop 
of Rye, ſown in February or March, by the 


fame Rule that we fow Wheat in January a 
and February after Turneps, as I have more 


amply wrote of in the Chapter of them. 
For it is certain, that Art helps Nature 


do a high Degree, cad the more, according 


to its 2 being adapted; as I remember 
in the Caſe of an Aſparagus Bed. A Gen- 
tleman that had a great Deſire to raiſe this 
pleaſant Plant on a loamy Ground, that had 
a red Clay within a Foot and a half of the 
Surface, was told that it could not be done, 
for that ſuch a great Perſon had tried for 
one on the ſame ſort of Ground, but it would 
8 not 


Or elſe 
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not do; however, it was attempted, and 3 
large deep Pit dug into the Clay, and fill 
up with Chalk, and Roots, planted in Mould 
on the ſame ; The Aſparagus grew; but in 
three or four Years complained, by coming 
up ſmall; occaſioned. by the chilly Effluvia, 
that. proceeded from the Water lodg'd at the 
bottom of the Pit ; this was a fort of half Per. 
formance ; for. now they have got a more ef. 
fectual way, by not breaking the Ground at 
all, but raifing a Bed of Horſe-litter and 
Mould, to the height of three or four Foot, 
and on this they plant their Roots to great 
Succeſs ; for here the Water has not room to 
make a Lodgment, and hurt the Plants by 
its chilly Vapour. I have alſo another Rex 
ſon to mention the Aſparagus, that former- 
ly by moſt Gardeners was treated as one of 
the moſt tender Plants of the Garden ; but 
of late, it has by experimental Obſervations 
been found to. be one of the hardieſt in the 
Kitchen Garden. Here then is a plain De- 
monſtration of the Rectification of two Er- 
rors, that remain'd as ſuch for ought I know 
hundreds of Years; and yet but very latcly | 
ſeen thorough as fallacious. 

By the ſame Rule there may be an A- 
mendment in the Management of Rye, and 
undoubtedly in many other things. | 

I K NE W an ingenious Gentleman, and a 
Lover of Improvements, ſow ſome Rye eve- 
ry Year in one Place or other of his Ground, 
; tap in 


in order to kill the Fern and feed his Cat- 
tk; in other Places he draws his great Roll 
over it, to ſpoil its Growth, by bruiſing its 
green Stalks; but where but little of it is, 
whipping it in its firſt Riſe, is preſcrib'd as a 
good Remedy. 

IBuy my Salt Peter or Nitre of Mr. 
Eduard Walmſly, Druggiſt on Snou-Hill. 
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De Mature and Improvement of Arti- 
| ficial Grassts, 


I have thought it a plain and expeditious Way, 
to write of the Improvement of the Artificial 
Graſſes ; by tranſcribing a Shop Bill, that 
was given me where 1 bought ſome Seeds in 
London, and making my Remarks on the 
ſeveral Sorts as they follow each other, viz, 


OWEVER the Uſe of Dung, and o- 
ther Manures, have prevailed in moſt 
Countries, for the Improvement of barren 
Lands; we find by Experience, that by 
the Choice of proper Seeds only, many 


Grounds that have been eſteemed unprofita- 


„ ble, 
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ble, have been rendered ſo fertile, and pro- 
duced ſuch valuable Crops, that they haye 
returned forty or fifty Shillings, and ſome- 
times three Pounds an Acre per Ann. to the 
Owners; and brought the Lands where 
they were ſown, into ſuch an advantageoy 
State, that the Proprietors have gained large 
Fortunes by fuch Management, 
THERE are Inſtances in many Parts of 
England, of Heaths, Commons, and waſte 
Grounds, that were not eſteemed worth fix 
Pence an Acre, which have been render'd ſo 
valuable, by ſowing ſome of the foreign Graf, 
and other improving Seeds upon them, that 
conſiderable Eſtates have been gained by 
that ſort of Culture, even though no ſort af 
Manure was uſed upon the Land; and con- 
ſidering the Difficulty of bringing Dung to 
fome Lands, and the Scarcity of it in ſome 
Places, the Method of Improvement by « 
Seeds is judged preferable to others; and 
by the fame means large Tracts of Land WW F 
Which at preſent lie idle, may be fertilized pt 
to that high Degree, as to be equal in thei WWF o 
Value, to moſt of the richeſt Lands in E- hl 
land; for let the Soil be what it will, whe⸗ 0 
ther Clay, Chalk, Rocky or Sandy, Wet th 
Dry, one or other of the following Seed de 
will agree with, and render it profitable. lo 
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Tux Sorts which are the moſt approved, 
are the following, viz. 

I. Trefoil or Nonſucb. 

II. Clover. | 

III. St. Foin. | 

IV. La Lucerne, or Medic Clover or Snail 
Clover. | 
V. Rye Graſs. 
VI. Low Graſs. 


The Improvement of Land by Trefoil Sets. 


ROM common Experience we learn, 
that all Seeds, before they are ſown for 


general Crops, ought to be well dreſs'd and 
cleans d from their Huſks, and other Incum- 
brances ; for if we happen to meet with ſuch 
Seeds as are not perfectly freed from theſe 
Incumbrances, the ſowing of them cannot 
be ſo regular, neither will they come up, 
or ſpring ſo equally in the Field. 

Ir is a juſt Obſervation made by ſkijny 
Farmers, that Trefoil, or Nonſuch Seeds will 
proſper well, if they are ſown upon worn- 


ble Crop, but amend the Land ; and on ſuch 


the ſame Seed will produce a ſurpriſing Bur- 


den; but if it might be thought proper to 


low it upon ſuch Ground as is naturall 
good for Corn, the Farmer will certainly re- 


ceive a plentiful Return. 


S 3 EL 


out Corn Lands, and not only bring a valua- 


Grounds as will not bear Graſs of any Worth, 


— 
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TE Clay, Chalk, and all Riff Soils are 
greatly profited by it, if they are well ex. 
poſed; and it is no leſs Benefit to rocky 
Ground. It will greatly improve ſpringy, 
or over-wet Grounds, if we firſt drain them 
from the Waters, by ſuch Means as are com- 
monly uſed. 

BRING ſown upon ſuch hilly Grounds a; 
are uſed to Moſs, will infallibly meliorate 
the Soil, and deſtroy the Moſs, if proper 
Care be taken to drain ſuch Lands, and the 
Land made fine by dreſſing, before we ſow 
the Seeds. | 

THrE Virtues of the Trefoil or Nonſuch 
are, that, firſt, it yields an excellent Paſture 
for Cows, by engreafing their Quantity of 
Milk, and giving the Butter and Cheeſe 
made with it, the deſired yellow Colour, 
which is a certain Sign of Perfection. Se- 
condly, Whatever kind of Cattle feed on 
this Trefoil, will grow fat much ſooner, than 
upon the beſt common Graſs ; but eſpecially 
it is eſteemed uſeful in fatting of Lambs, 
and feeding of Ews: Tis alſo an excellent 
breeding Paſture for Sheep, bringing the 


Ews ſooner to bloſſom than the common 


Paſtures; and particularly it is judged a good 
Seed to preſerve Cattle from Diſtempers, 
which ſome other kinds of Paſtures are ſub- 

ject to infect them with. 
TE Hay made of Trefoil hath a very 
nouriſhing Quality in it, if it is cut whilſt it 
Is 


- 
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is in Bloom, it is ſoon made, and need not 
be dried ſo much as common Hay, or Clo- 


ver-graſs: Oxen are generally benefited - by 


it, and grow fat by ſuch Fodder in a ſhort 
time. | 1 | 
Mos r Farmers ſkill'd in the Culture of 


their Seed, agree that it ſhould not come to 


Seed before it is mown, becauſe the Root 
is weakned by it; and it is very certain, that 
the Hay is not ſo good as when we cut it in 
the Flower. The Hay is remarkable for 
drying of a fine Colour; and it is obſerva- 
ble, that by cutting this Trefoil, as above 


directed, it will laſt much longer than if we 


were to let it run to Seed before we cut it. 


TH1s Seed may be ſowed at the fame 


time as Oats or Barley, and among either of 
the aforeſaid Grain , ſowing it immediately 
after the Corn, and harroughing it with a 
ine Harrough once, and then rolling it. 

Wu x the Seaſons are favourable for ſow- 
ng either Barley or Oats, it is then a proper 
time to ſow this Seed; and the finer the 
Ground is wrought, the better will this Graſs 
come up, and then twelve Pounds of Seed 
6 ſufficient for an Acre. - | 

TuIs Seed particularly ought to be well 
cleaned before it is ſown, leſt Seeds of 
Weeds, or coarſe Graſs, happen to be among 
It, which may ſtint its Nouriſhment, and a- 
bridge it of its Duration; but it may howe- 
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ver be ſown with red Graſs, and will laſt a 
long tine. 

TREFPOIL is alſo of good Advantage to 
Lands, which are over-run with Twitch or 
Couch-graſs, if it is ſown with Barley; for ag 
it grows quickly, it will ſo much over-ſha. 
dow the Couch-graſs, that in a little time 
it will ſmother it. It is alſo to be noted, 
that while this Graſs is on the Ground, it 
does not draw any Nouriſhment from the 
Earth, which is proper for Corn ; but being 
ploughed in when we have a mind ta fow 
Corn upon the fame Graund, it makes a very 
good Manure, and prepares the Ground very 
properly for Corn, 5 | 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement of 
Trefoil. 


IN the firſt Part of this Account of Tre, 
1 foil, the Author ſays, that all Seeds ſhould 

be well cleaned from their Huſks before 
they are ſown, without making any Excep- 
tion, This I can eaſily prove to be a groß 
Error; for it is fo well known, that this Seed 
is beſt ſown in its Huſk or Hull, that it is a 
general Practice throughout Hertfordſhire, to 
ſaw it in its black Shell or Cover; becauſe 
by this means it will admit of harroughing 
in, and thereby be better mix'd with the 
Earth, and more ſecured from Froſts and 
the burſtings of haſty Showers, that the na- 
ked Seed is liable to, and ſometimes be- 
| GOM& 
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comes ſpoiled when ſowed on the top, and 
only rolled in; and if it is harroughed in, 
the Tynes are apt to bury great Part of 
this ſmall Seed; for I have fown it both 
ways ; therefore when we ſow our Barley or 


Oats, we ſow one Buſhel of this - Seed, that 
generally coſts twenty or thirty Shillings, o- 


der an Acre of Land, immediately after the 


Corn is ſowed and harroughed in; and then 


give this Graſs Seed one harroughing, and 
its done with ; for we never roll it, till 
the Clover is ſown by only rolling in, a Fort- 
night after, on the ſame Ground: Theſe 
crow together extremely well, becauſe the 
Trefoil is a fort of Antidote to the Clover, 


and in a great meaſure prevents its fatal 


Quality of hoving Cows-and Sheep ; and alſo 
for their agreeable Benefits to each other in 
making of Hay, and feeding Cattle; the 
Trefoil being a branching , fibrous ſort of 
Gras, entangles it ſelf with the Clover, and 
prevents very much the loſs of its valuable 
Leaves; which when made alone, it gene- 
rally loſes great Part of, both in Field and 
Rack ; beſides, it helps to ſhade the Roots 
of the Clover, and becomes together a 
more fatning, - ſubſtantial Food, than when 
ſowed alone; and the more, for that the Tre- 


foil, after the firſt Head is cut or mowed 


off, will not rally again, as- our- Country- 
men call it, like Cloyer ; but like Rye-graſs, 


affords but a poor Bite after that time * 
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the Clover makes a quick Shoot, and will 
get a large ſecond Head, 
I will grow in any Ground, and like the 
St. Foin, is one of their beſt Friends in 
Chalks, dry Gravels, and Sands, where Clo- 
ver will not thrive. 
Ax fays, this will not hinder the Growth 
of Corn, which I think is more than he can 
prove; for if he ever ſaw the Root of Tre- 
toil, he would find it to be a fibrous Bunch, 
that ſpreads it ſelf in the Compaſs of a 
Crown Piece, about two Inches in Length, 
cloſe to the Surface, where it draws its Nou- 
riſhment from the top, and beſt Earth ; and 
therefore is by ſome call'd an Impoveriſher, 
and ſomewhat a Sourer of the Ground, a 
the Rye-graſs, and all the ſhallow, ſtringy 
Sorts are: This I am ſenſible is a new Cha- 
racer of it, but I with there is not too much 
Truth in it; for I have obſerved ſome of 
our Farmefs, that have ſowed it amongſt 
their Oats, on a ſtiffiſh, loamy, moiſt Soil, 
for feeding their Horſes, or Sheep, till about 


_ Midſummer,” when they have ploughed it 


twice before they ſowed it with Wheat; 
and as it appeared to me, the Grain com- 
plained, by the Thinneſs of the Crop. 

I mvsT own, my Opinion is, that it is 
not capable of doing much Harm the firſt 
Summer, amongſt the Corn it is ſown with; 
\, becauſe the Roots are ſmall and young, and 
that little it does, it makes amends for, by 

| n ſhading 
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ſhading the. Roots of the Corn in a dry 
time. 

BUT I have known it ruin a Crop of 


Wheat that was well dreſſed, and flouriſh'd 
greatly for a little while in the Spring, till 


the Trefoil got Maſter and choak'd it: The 
Occaſion was this; a Piece of Trefoil was 
mowed for Seed, which as it ſneds the ſoon- 
eſt and eaſieſt of any other, there was ſo 
much remain d on the Ground, that ſeeded 
it all over the next Lear amongſt the Wheat: 
Now the oftner the Land is ploughed, the 
greater Power it gives the Seed to do this 
Miſchief; therefore ſuch Ground ſhould have 


roughed- in; this effectually buries it, and 
totally hinders it ever coming again. 
As to its being ploughed in for Manure, 


ſort can be had) becauſe its Stalks and Roots 
are not of that Subſtance as Clover is, 
that I think far more proper for this Pur- 
poſe ; yet it is called, only a Half - dreſſing, 
and French Wheat a whole one. 

Ir the Trefoil is ſown alone with the 
Barley or Oats for an intire Crop, then we ſow 
two Buſhels of it on an Acre, in the manner 


ral Quantity on a fine Tilth. 


CLoe 


bs.” i * nad. 44 0 


only one Ploughing, and the Wheat har- 


I am not an Advocate for the Benefits it 
produces this way (unleſs there's no other 


before directed: And if Clover is ſown with 
Trefoil, then fix or eight Pound is the gene- 


de done when the Ground is dry, and Rain 
+ - Seed. is enough for each Acre, if we deſign 
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CLov ER, and its Improvement. 


 FNLOVER. is eſteemed by the Farmer, 5 
Lu a very rich and profitable Graſs; the * 
Hay made of it is given to Cows in the ab 
Winter; being mixed with Barley- ſtraw i; 
an excellent Podder for them; or if it z; 
fown upon Wheat Lands in March, before 
the Wheat begins to ſpire, it makes a good 
Winter Paſture for Cattle. 
 'THERE is little Trouble in ſowing it, for 
it is only to be rolled; and therefore it ſhould 


expected; about five or ſix Pound of the 


it for this Uſe ; but if we ſow it by it (lf 
then ſow twice as much upon each Acre. 
- Ty we ſow it with Barley, it brings an 
extraordinary Winter Crop; or with Oats, 
it will do very well. Yi 
I Ty we ſow it with Corn in over-ſtrong 
Grounds, it corrects the Over-luxuriance of 
the Corn ; or in other Words, it keeps the 
Straw from growing too tank, and conſe- 
gently fills the Ear; and then conſidering 
Haar in ten or twelye Days after the, Corn is 
cut, the fame Land without further Trouble 
will be in a good State of Paſturage, it wil 
be eaſy to conceive what Profit may be made 
by it. | * 85 
68 ALL 
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ALL worn out Lands are greatly im- 
proved by it, for it being of a different Na- 
ture from Corn, it meets in ſuch Land a 
proper Nouriſhment which the Corn did not 
draw from it, and therefore brings a profit- 
able Crop. | ; 
Wir have of this Seed from Holland, as 
well as of Engliſb Growth; but the Zngli/b 
is much preferable to the Dutch, and may 
more certainly be depended upon. 
Ir you ſow your Clover alone, then co- 


er it only by paſſing a Buſk-harrough once 


er the Ground; but it muſt be obferved, 
Gat the Ground be made very 
you ſow the Seed; and if the Seafon is fa- 
vourable for bringing it up, you may mow 
it in about three Months after ſowing ; this 
laſts a long time in the Ground, if we think 
r to let it remain; but as it prepares 
Ground for bound, and makes Paſtures of out 
Stubbles, it is often ſhifted from one Land 
to another, as the ſkilful Farmer ſees Occa- 
hon. A . | 
IT is to be noted, that the Clover is a 


very feeding and fatning Grafs for Cattle; 


and when we firft bring them to feed upon it 
in the Field, we muſt not ſuffer them to graze 
too freely upon it, but give it them with 
caution and by degrees, till after a Week 
they may be left to themſelves ; for which 
reafon, it is left to tedder the Horſes to 
what Lengths may be thought conveni- 


ent, 
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ent, at the firſt putting them into ſuch 
Paſture. | 


N. B. Clover is excellent for Soiling of Horſe 


in the Spring. 


Remarks on the Nature and Improve 


ment of CLOVER. 


3 foregoing Account of Clover, gives 
1 mean Opportunity of diſallowing this 


Author's recommending March to ſow the 


Clover Seed in, becauſe that Month bein 
often attended with cutting , ſharp Wu 
and Froſts, the common way is to ſow it 
the beginning of April, for its greater Secu- 
rity'; becauſe about this time the Wheat 
has ſufficient Head to ſhelter it; and the 
Wets being more warm, frequently fall in 
®, and force on a quicker Growth 

of all Vegetables than the former. 
NEexT this Author ſays, That five or fix 
Pound of this Seed is enough to ſow among 
Grain : It's true, that there has been good 


Crops followed this Quantity, where it has 


met with a right Ground, Management and 
Seaſon ; but that Happineſs is not always 
to be truſted to; and therefore we gene- 
rally ſow ten or twelve Pounds on an Acre 


for fear of the worſt, that often happens from 


_*- the Slug, Fly, Froſt, Wets and Winds: Now 


here is wanting that neceſſary Caution that 
3 ſhould 
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ſhould have been tack'd to it, that the Clo- 
ver muſt not be ſowed at the ſame time the 
Grain is, but only rolled in, about a Fort- 
night or three Weeks after ; for if it is, and 
a ſhowery Summer ſucceed, it is two to one 
odds, in my Opinion, if the Crop is not a 
great Part ſpoiled by the Clover's Luxuri- 
ancy, as I have known it ſeveral times do, 

AGAIN, he ſays, That Horſes ſhould be 
 aked to a certain Length, to prevent the 
Miſchief that might otherwiſe accrue, from 
the rank feeding of the Clover. This is a 
monſtrous Miſtake indeed, for no Man, I 
believe, ever knew a Horſe ſuffer this way; 
It is true, we ſometimes bleed them two or 
three Days after they are turn'd in, to pre- 
rent a Plethory, and fo we do ſometimes, 
if in natural Graſs : But if ever he had been 
n Owner of Cows or Sheep, fed in Clover, 
be would have fixed ſome ſuch Caution on 
their Behalf ; becauſe it is too often known, 
that Numbers of them have died; not only 
at their firſt being turned in, but after ſome 
Days, and even Weeks have paſt ; though it 
is certain, the greateſt Danger is at farſt ; 
by their voracious, greedy Feeding, and the 
Wind contained in this frim, rank Graſs, that 
In half an Hour has hoved their Bodies like 
Bladder ; and if not directly run about 
or ſtabbed in the Flank, according to the 
Method preſcribed in my firſt Book, Page 
144, they ſurely die, And here I haye largely 

| wrote 
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eſt Security that I know of, and what! 


wrote of this Graſs, and ſhewed the preat. 


have ſeveral . times practiſed with Succeſß 
to prevent this common Misfortune ; for a 
I faid before, in-the firſt Place it is owing to 


an empty Belly, that in two or three Hours 


is eaſily filled, juſt before they are turned 
into the Clover, with Hay and natural Gra; 
and when once they are in, due Care muſt 


be taken not to keep them out an Hour to- 


gether, left this Interim ſhould cauſe ſuch 
an Evacuation, as may bring on this Dif. 
aſter. _— | 

Tux Roots of Clover are of the St. Fon 
and Lucern Tribe, that extract their ]ui- 
ces from ſome depth in the Earth, by fun- 
ning down near a Foot in Length with very 
few and fine Side-ſhoots ; and therefore does 


not hurt and ſour the Earth like Rye-graß 
and Trefoil, which -renders it a great Sweet 
ner of the Earth, a Killer of Weeds, and a 


very good Dreſſer and Aſſiſtant ; eſpecially 
. e ee in when high in Stalk , and not 


only ſo by them, but alſo by their mary! 


large Roots, which when turn'd up, and 
broke by the Plough and — „ fot 
and diffuſe their Salts into the minute Ca- 
vities of the hollowed Earth, 
Clover, by ſome is diſputed, Whether i 
does moſt Service to the Ground, by being 
eat all the Summer, or mowed twice, once 


for Hay, and the next time for Seed. la 
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my Opinion, it advantageth the Earth moſt, 


when the firſt Crop is mowed, and all the 
reſt eat; for by letting it ſtand till it is fit 


to mow, it kills the Weed by the Cover of 


its thick, high Head,, hollows the Ground, 


ſhades its own Roots, and thereby prepares 


the Ground for the better Growth of the 
After-Graſs. But if fed firſt, then the Roots 


are expoſed to the Summer Droughts for 


want of that Cover, and conſequently give 
the Weed the greater Opportunity of damag- 
ing the Clover. 


Sr, Folx, and the Improvement of Land 
by it 

T. Foix, or Cocks-head Graſs, is an 
extraordinary Improver of dry, gravelly, 
and fandy-Soils, even though they have been 


over-run with Heath or Ling, or with Fern 
or Brakes, for this takes deep Root in the 


Ground, and all open, light, and free Soils 


ae therefore good for it: The firſt conſider- 
able Improvement that was made by it in 
England, was in and about Northampton- 
fire, on the moſt gravelly, ſandy Grounds, 
where it brought ſuch valuable Crops, as 
encouraged many Farmers to follow the ſame 


Practice, in cultivating it on all their light | 


Soils, and it is now in great Eſteem by all 
that know it ; in Kent it is in great Perfec- 
tion, upon chalky Gravel, and it is of an 


extraor- 
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extraordinary Duration in all Places where it 
is ſown ; even in ſome Parts where it has 
ſtood twenty Years, it yet brings as valua- 
ble Crops as at the firſt. 3 
TAE moſt barren Land will produce this 
without much Manuring, and that ſhould 
be only by Marl or Chalk, if it is allowed 
any Manure at all ; but the moſt expert and 
knowing Farmers, rather chuſe to fow it on 
ſuch light, dry lands, without any Manure, 
as may be ploughed in, and the Ground be 
fit to receive Corn, and when the ſame 
Ground for Dung, it is by no means good 
for it, if it could be ſpared; we are ſure 
however, that when it has ſtood many Years, 
it is worn by the long Culture of Corn upon 
it, we may again ſow it with St. Foin, which 


will not fail to produce a valuable Crop. 


Many Lands which have been eſteemed 
uncapable of producing any thing of Worth, 
and have not brought the Owner a Shilling 
an Acre per Ann. have by ſowing them in 


the manner before mentioned, been improved 


to thirty and forty Shillings an Acre, and 
ſome three Pounds; for the Root being 


large, and ſhooting deep in the Ground, it 


is the more capable of ſupporting it ſelf in 

the drieſt Seaſon ; and therefore ſerves as 

Paſture for Cattle, when there is little Graſs 

to be had elſewhere. 

I x is in many Places fown with Corn, 

as are the two former, and turns to great 
; Pro- 
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Profit ; and if the. Corn happens to miſs, we 
are ſure of a Crop of this. It is not proper 
to let it be fed the firſt Year, becauſe the 
Roots will not then be ſtrong enough to 
bear Cropping. by the Cattle, who will on 
account of its Sweetneſs, eat it cloſe to the 
Ground, and draw it too violently ; but if 
it is ſown amongſt Corn, it may be mowed 
with the Corn without receiving any Da- 
mage. | 
| > the ſowing of this Seed, _ as well as 


the other foreign Graſſes, it muſt be obſerv- 


ed that the Ground be made very fine; and 
if it is ſown with Corn, the Quantity of 
Corn muſt be ſomewhat leſs than uſual ; 
March and April are proper Months to put 
this Seed in the Ground ; and when we do 
low it, ſpare not for Seed, for as the Seed 
is large, ſo an Acre will take the larger 
Quantity, four Buſhels at leaſt muſt be ſown 
upon an Acre. 5 


Remarks on the Nature and I mprove- 
ment of St. Foin. 


H1S certainly is improved by ſowing 

its Seed in dry, light Lands; but if he 

had ſaid, it is moſtly propagated in Chalks, 
| ſhould think, he would have deſerved more 
Credit; for in my Travel, I have ſeen it 
more on the former, than ever I did in the 
latter; and if the Gravels are much loamed, 
| ö it 
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it oftentimes miſſes, as I have reaſon to com- 
plain of; for this Seed will not grow in 
Clays, Loams, rich, nor wet Earth; by rea- 
ſon (if it does take) its ſpungy, deep Reotz 
will ſugg, rot, and die here in a few Years; 
for that it requires a dry Soil, both at Top, 
Sides, and Bottom of its Roots. 

THEN he fays, this does not want much 
Manuring, if any at all, and that ſhould be 
only Marl or Chalk. Now here he has 
acted the Theory Writer with a Witness; 
for I will appeal to all Practitioners in this 
Graſs, if it does not want Manuring, even 
neceſſarily every fixth Year at leaſt, which 
is as often as we dreſs our Wheat Land; 
_ otherwiſe, I am ſure the twitch Graſs will 
get up, and the St. Foin decreaſe in its Crops; 
therefore we generally at that time ſow 
twenty or twenty-five Buſhels of London Soot 
over an Acre of it at Candlemas, as thin as 
we well can out of a Seed Cot. This is ſuch 
natural Manure for it, that in all St. Foin 
Grounds about us (and they are many) they 
make uſe of no other Sort, and yet we live 
in the chalky Country, therefore whoever 
makes uſe of Chalk for a Drefling, I think, 
is under the laſt Shift: Beſides, I have known 
an Attempt made to improve naturai Grals 
with Chalk, but the Project ſoon dropt, 
becauſe they ſpread like a Pan- cake, become 
a ſort of Plaiſter, and bind in the Grals 
and indeed at beſt our common 2 i 

| ut 
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but a poor, hungry Body ; yet is uſeful in 
Clays, Gravels, and Loams, when it is plough- 
ed in, and incorporated with them, as I 


have amply made appear in the Chapter of 


Chalks. | 

As to Marls, I never ſaw their Effects 
this way, but it is obvious to many, that this 
is a moſt unctuous, fertilizing Earth, and 
conſequently may adminiſter - an Improve- 
ment to the lean Ground, wherein the St. 
Foin grows, if it can. be conveniently had ; 
and undoubtedly there are many Places in 
England, where this can be got, and not 
the Soot : By the ſame Rule, for Neceſſity's 
fake, Parings of Turf, or Shovelings of High- 
ways may be mixed with Lime and. Chalk, 


and let lain two or three Years, till they are 


rotted and brought into a powder'd Condi- 
tion, which may do ſome good on St. Foin, 
as well as Wood, or Coal-aſhes. 


Bur as I have ſhewn what will preſerve 


and further the profitable Growth of St. 
Foin, I will- now give an Example of two 
Crops I knew ruin'd by dint of Ignorance, 
and one and the fame fort of Miſtnanage- 
ment. One Crop grew about two Miles 
off me, the other within half a Mile ; and 
flown by Men of Years, under great Repute 


for their Knowledge and Practice in Farm-- 


ing after the downright common Way: Theſe 


two Men I was acquainted with, who ſeem'd 


ſo opinionated in the Matter (as commonly 
c T 3 the 
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the old ſtaunch ones are (that I believe they 
had no Miſtruſt of a . 3 but ſure 
enough it happened ; - for the St. Foin 
took extraordinary well on a chalky, loamy 
Ground; and in order to enjoy the more 
this good Beginning, they ſooted it the very 
ſecond Year, which ſo enrag'd the Growth 
of Twitch-graſs and other Weeds, that they 
got the Start of the St. Foin and killed it; 
becauſe it was then in its meer Infancy, and 
had not time allowed it,. to make a ſufficient 
ſtrong Root in the Ground, whereby it would 
have been enabled to have got the Domi- 
nion of all the Weeds, and killed them a; 

they did this: Wherefore this great Lok 
of both theſe fine Crops, ought to ſtand 
recorded as a Warning to others, to avoid 
the like Misfortune; and never ſoot their 
St. Foin till the third or fourth Year. 

In the firſt and ſecond Year it comes up 
ſingly, and not ſpreading, and is thereby ſo 
ſoon. deſtroyed by the Couching Twitch- 
graſs ; but in the third and fourth Year, it 
{ſpreads rather beyond Poppy, and produces 
(as has been obſerved) ſixteen Branches from 

1 one Stalk, that is fo ſtrong, and covers the 
FA Ground ſo much, as kills the Twitch, which 
| is the Reaſon, that the Soot muſt not be put 
on till the St, Foin has obtained this Strength. 
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La LUCERNE, and the Improvement of” 
Land by it. 


HE Plant commonly called La Lucerne, 

is a Medic Clover, or by ſome called 
Snail Trefoil, or Burgundy Fodder; it is a 
moſt valuable Graſs fer its excellent quick 
Growth and Duration, and has raiſed ſome 
of the greateſt Improvements in England: 
As it is of a ſucculent or juicy Nature, it 
makes Cows abound in Milk more than any 
other Fodder, whether they eat it green 
or dry: Oxen are very ſpeedily fatned by 
it; and Horſes are no leſs advantaged by 
feeding on it. Its Crop, for the moſt. part, 
is double the Quantity of the St. Foin, and 
may, if it likes the Ground, be mowed three 
times in a Summer; but let it grow where 
it will, it may bear two Cuttings; the one 
in May, and the other in Auguſt, and carry 
2 ſtrong Paſture for the Winter. 

T x E Soil the moſt proper for it, is light 
Ground, ſuch as Sand, or Gravel, or Haſte 
Mould ; or if the Ground be- very iff then 
burn the Surface, which is called Devon- 
ſciring, or Denſhiring, and by that means 
the Soil will become fit for it; but it has 
been tried in ſtiff Soils and moiſt Lands, and 
has ſucceeded well. 

CATTLE which have not been used to 
it, muſt be r to it by gentle degrees; 
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as we have obſerved before, in the Article 
of the great Clover. | 

I T is good for ſoiling of Horſes in the 
Spring, and is ofa warm Nature; we ma 
ſow this Seed in March or April, after the 
Ground is made very fine, either alone or 
with Corn, harroughing it with a Buſh; 
ten Pounds will ſow an Acre; one Acre i; 


enough to keep three Horſes a whole Year, 


Remarks on the Nature and Improvement if 
LUCERNE, 


Mus T confeſs he has hit this the beſt of 
any of the Graſſes. I have it now grow- 
ing in four Fields on two forts of Soil; one 
is a high, loamy, and moiſt Ground, with 
a red Clay about two Foot under it, and 
here it proſpers very well; -the other being 
of a dry, loamy Gravel, was ſowed after a 
Crop. of Clover, thus: About Alhe/lantide 
I ploughed it with the Wheel-plough, by 
turning it into broad Lands; after that, [ 
loughed it three times more, beſides ſeveral 
1 when I had got it into a good 
Tilth, On the fifteenth Day of May, I li- 
quor'd ſome white Oats, and ſowed three 
Buſhels on an Acre, and harroughed them 
in; after this, on the Day following, I ſows 
ed ten Pound of Lucerne Seed on each Acre, 


by throwing it from between two Fingers MW ed 
and Thumb, in Broad-caſt Manner, and 2 
| ; 
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ld it in immediately: The Oats proved a 
high, ſtanding Crop, not too thick, which 


rave the Graſs-Seed room to grow, and be- 


come planted to my Deſire. 

BUT in none of his Lecture is there any 
Notice taken of its proper Dreſſing, nor its 
Shape or Make of Head or Root, nor how 
to fave its Seed; and therefore I ſhall here 
be the more particular on the laſt, as leav- 
ing the firſt to its proper Place amongſt 

, Dreſſings. 5 : 5 
THr1s Graſs, as I was lately informed by 
an ingenious Gentleman, who lived thirteen 
Years at Aleppo, was firſt known to the Eng- 
i at that Place, where they ſoil their Hor- 
ſes, firſt with mowed green Barley, com- 
monly for a Month together, and another 
Month with this Lucerne ; the one to ſcour 
them, the other to ſtop and fat them : Theſe 
alternate Feedings, he ſays, they find the 
moſt agreeable of all others, to keep their 
Horſes in a due Regimen of Health and Pro- 
ſperity; and that in this more warm Clime 
of Arabia Felix, they get vaſt Burthens once 
a Month. From Aleppo, it was brought 
into ſeveral Parts of the Mediterranean, and 
particularly at Minorca, it grows in ſuch Per- 
fection, that it is now their chiefeſt Sub- 
ſiſtence for their Cattle; from thence it got 
more forward into Europe, and is now plant- 
ers ed in abundance of Places, and more like 
to 
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to be, for its many extraordinary beneficiq 
Qualities. 3 
I caAxxor find by what Authority (ye. 
ral late Writers call this Graſs by the Name: 
of: Medic Clover, Snail Trefoil, or Burpun. 
dy Fodder; otherwiſe than that they Ph 
a mind to give it nominal Flouriſhes, with. 
out any Warrant from former Authors; who, 
I believe, were better acquainted with their 
Names, than they were: For if two leam- 
ed French Writers, that compiled their Hiſto- 
ry above one hundred Years ſince, may be 
credited in their Definitions of St. Foin, thok 
three very Names belong ſolely to that Gr 
and no other, as may appear in Page 698 of 
that Book, from whence I find this trienniil 
Title is ſtrained. 
Tnis is a Graſs that runs into many Joints 
and Branches, inſomuch, that it is compared 
to that ſpreading Vegetable the Poppy, that 
runs into a high, wide Growth; by which 
Mode the Lucerne is certainly a prodigious 
Weed-killer, and does not ſpoil and draw 
the Ground into Poverty, as Rye-graſs and 
Trefoil will; becauſe it extracts its Nutr- 
ment after the ſame Method as the St. Foin, 
by turning its Root, Carrot-like, very deep 
into the Earth, even to the length almoſt of 
an Arm; here it lies moiſt, and flouriſhes un- 
der a great Head in the drieſt Summer, and 
thereby returns a moſt fine, large, ſucculent, 
ſweet Graſs, to the great — 
2 10 8 | at; 
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Cattle, while the more ſhallow forts are 


ſcorched and dried up. ; 

T o fave the Seed. is what I have next 
to ſhew, as it was communicated to me by 
curious Gentleman, who has ſown it in 
Wiltſhire theſe many Years, and fays, this 
Graſs in a dry Summer will ſuffer its Seed 
to be ſaved; but in a wet one, there is a 
get deal of Difficulty attends it, inſomuch, 
that it has brought the Owners under a Ne- 
ceflity of inventing a Method to obtain it; 
nd at laſt one has been diſcovered, that ef- 
feually-with due Care will anſwer the Pur- 
roſe, and that is, at every two Foot diſtance, 
z common Stake muſt be drove into the 
Ground, in Rows (if it will admit of it) at 
two Foot aſunder each Stake, and the Maſter 
ſeedling Stalk faſtened' thereto, as it ſhoots 
forward ; this will bring its Head (which is 
in hape of a Bottle-ſcrew) to a ſtrait - Erec- - 
ton into the Air, where it will be the better 
expoſed to the ripening Sun ; but this is not 
all, for at the bottom is the main Work to 
be performed, by putting away its lower 
hoots ; which if permitted to grow in theſe, 
wet Seaſons, will * check the Maſter Seed- 


ling Shoot, as to render it uncapable of bring - 
Ing Seed to Perfection. dos "a 
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RE Gra 5 s, and the Improvement if anc 
Land ly it. ſea 


HE Rye Graſs, or everlaſting Graf, i; 
of extraordinary Benefit to {tiff, lower 
Grounds that lie wet; this is ſo natural to 
theſe Lands, that in the ſtrongeſt Clays, with. 
out any Manure, it will proſper, and bring 
as valuable a Crop as any Meadow ; in wet 
Gravels, or cold, ſpringy Grounds it does 
well; but eſpecially if it is ſowed with Coy 
Graſs or white Clover Seeds, as the beſt 
Farmers generally do in Devonſbire. 
WHEN it is mowed, it brings a rich 
Crop, and may generally be cut twice a Year, 
leaving beſides a good Paſture for Winter: 
It is of good Service to Cattle, eſpecially for 
fatting of Oxen, or Weather Sheep, and par- 
ticularly is remarkable for its keeping Cattk 
from Surfeits. Fi. 
Ir muſt be ſown either in March or A. 
- pril or in September, and will endure a long 
time in good Heart. 


- 


Remarks on the Mature and Improve 
ment of Rve GRAS s. 


YE Graſs, as well as ſome others, has 
its good and bad Properties. Its good 
ones are, that it comes the ſooneſt of any 


Graſs in the Spring; and thereby gives the 
Een” Farmer 


- 
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farmer an Opportunity to improve his Milch 
ind other Beaſts, before other Graſſes are 


ready; ſo that by the time this is done, 


the Clover and Trefoil will be fit to turn 


into, which indeed is a very uſeful Article, 
ind, I think, is the beſt belonging to it, which 
this Author muſt needs be ſenſible of, if ever 
he kept Cows, and ſowed this Graſs, 

IT is alſo of great Service for its hardy 
Nature, in growing on rough Tilths, and 
n poor, gravelly Grounds, that will bear 
lttle elſe, and becauſe it will laſt many Years. 

Irs ill Properties are after the firſt Crop 
z mown off, it grows but little the reſt of 
the Year, which brings this and the, Tre- 
foil under great Diſeſteem. 15 

THAT if it is ſowed with Clover, as it 
b often done to preſerve the Sheep and 
Cows from hoving, and for its early Bite; 
this will in three Years time get the better 
of the Clover, and ſo almoſt become an en- 
tire Crop of it ſelf; but then it generally 
grows too thin for Profit: Alſo at beſt it is 


but a very coarſe Graſs, which makes a Per- 
lon ſay, it is next to a Kex for that Qua- 


lity. 
THIS is a Graſs that ſours the Ground 


aboye all others, by the thready Entangle- 
ments of its Root with the upper Earth , 
which it greatly impoveriſhes- by its ſhallow 


Growth, 
| For 
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For which reaſon it is utterly a Wrong 

Graſs to lay down Ground with, and con. 

verting it into Meadow Land, becauſe of it 

. * voracious Nature, and mixing it ſelf for 

many Years with the natural Graſs, that it 
much ſpoils by hindring its Sale. 

Ir is beſt fown on a fine Tilth in March 
or April; if with Clover, one Buſhel har. 
roughed in is enough on an Acre; but if i 
is to ſtand for an entire Crop, then two 

Buſhels is the leaſt that can be ſown. 


Cow Grass, and the Improve-Wfio 
ment of Land by it. 


HE Cow Graſs is called Cow Co- 
ver, or White Clover, delights in moiſt 
Ground and ſwampy Places; fo that wber ick 
none of the former Graſſes will thrive, this in 
may be ſown with Succeſs, but eſpe-Miſtec: 
cially with Rye „as mentioned above; 
as it is a Clover, it is a quick Grower, and 
Deſtroyer of Weeds, and is of excellent Be- 
nefit to Cows or Oxen, who chooſe it before 
any other Graſs; it has the ſingular Qua- art 
lity before other Clovers, of preſerving Wi | 
Cattle in a ſound State of Health, either ¶ wer 
given in dry Fodder, or to be fed in Paſtu- 


rials | | 

SomE Lands which have been ſo annoy- Wl E 

ed with Waters, that they have not produ-Whoo 

ced any thing of Value, have been ſo im- In 
proved 
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seeed by ſowing this Graſs upon them, that 
be Benefit has been four Hundred per Cent. 
off THz time of ſowing it is in Marchand 
%u aſter the manner of the Trefoil or 
ic MBlack Graſs, and about twelve Pound of 
dean Seed is enough for an Acre. 


Remarks on the Mature and Improve- 
ment of Cow. Grass, 


\HIS new Graſs has but lately been in- 

troduced into the World under the ficti- 
tous Name of Cow Graſs; and what Re- 
mutation it may have met with in other Parts 
ofthe World, I know not; but this I know, 
that amongſt our beſt Huſbandmen in Hert- 
ſraſbire it is rejected, as abſolute Honey- 
hckle Seed, which if true, *. have cer- 
hinly a greal deal of Reaſon of their Side; 


ve- Wiecauſe all Honey-ſuckle | vehemently - fours 
eiae Ground; and by its great Qauntities of 
nd {MWibrous, ſtringy Roots, that ſometimes ſtand 
ge- ie Strength of fix Horſes, when they have 
ore Mot old, and a great Predominancy in the 


aa- ach, which in too many Grounds is plain 
ing Wt de ſeen; inſomuch, that whole Fields are 
wer-run with it, occaſioned chiefly by the 
two Horſe Teams who have not Strength to 


y- Earth, to undermine and tear up their 
du- Roots, from whence often enſues Deſtructi- 
im- en to the following Crops; eſpecially the 

oe Lent 


tw the Plough through a ſafficient Depth hs 
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Lent ones, that ate frequently very much 
choaked by the Honey-ſuckle's luxuriant 
_ Growth, in wet Summers particularly, 

Now what has — this Cow Graf 
under the real Suſpicion of its being a true 
Honey-ſuckle, is, its being like it in Leif, 
Root, and Quality; for the firſt, like the 
laſt, . will grow in ſwampy Grounds, and 
return vaſt Crops, rather beyond the Clover, 
but then the After - effects is ſo feared, that 
as I ſaid before, it is in Diſuſe with us. 


Further Annotations and Remarks 1 
CLOVER. | 


FALOVER on Wheat. —By the greateſt 
N Farmer with us, Clover is ſeldom ſown 
amongſt his Barley, becauſe of its rank Growth 
in a wet Summer, even to the endangering 
the miſcarriage and crippling of the Crop; 
for that the Barley is leſs able to withſtand 
its Luxuriancy, than either the Wheat or 
Oat, and that for theſe Reaſons — The Stalk 
of Barley is generally ſhorter than either of 
the other two, as being not ſo long jointed 
as the Wheat or Oat, which is viſible in 
particular at the upper Knot of theſe Stalks; 
for upon Examination, the higheſt Joint of 
the Wheat or Oat is commonly found to be 
as long again as that of the Barley ; and 
therefore they are more out of the Clovers 
Power, by ſo much as they are higher, _ 

2 | ave 
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have a greater Potency to ſhade, cover, and 
retard its Growth; this generally induces 
him. to fow his Clover in February, on this 
Wheat Stitch, which being well dreſſed and 
n a fine Tilth, often takes extraordinary 
well; this he feeds one Year intirely, and' 
the firſt Part of the next Summer, till he 
mows-or feeds off the firſt Head, when he 
ploughs it up two or three times, and gets 
either a Crop of Turneps, or Wheat again; 
or eats it all the ſecond Summer, ploughs it 
up in Winter, and fows it with Barley the 
next Spring, But of late he only lets it ſtand 
but one Summer, as thinking the Ground 
becomes four by feeding it two. Some ſow 
the Clover on Wheat in April. | 

ANOTHER, I knew, that ſowed his Wheat 
Stitches with Clover in the Spring, and for 
a Trial, got a large Bundle of Buſhes tied 
faſt together and by the End of the Rope 
drew it up and down the Stitches of half the 
Field; this received the Seed very well, but 
the other half, that he did nothing to after 
he ſowed it, had no effect. | | 

CLove & with Oats, This Seed he hars 
roughs in with his Oats, without any Pele 
croſs them, as being more ſure than rol 
ling it in; becauſe the Fly, Froſt, Slug, Wet, 
Winds, or Sun, have not that Power to huts 
it, when its envelop'd in the Earth, as when 
it is confin'd only to the bare Surface, and 
nakedly expos d to the * * 
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befides, as there is only one Ploughing to 
the Culture of this Grain, the ſour, ſurly 
Quality of the Ground has leſs Power to 
hurt the Seed when it is harroughed in with the 
Oats, than when it is only ſowed and rolled in, 
CLoveR with Barley. If a Crop of Clo. 
ver is intended to be got with Barley, then 
it muſt be ſown a Fortnight, three Weeks, 
or a Month after the Grain, and only rolled 
in, as I have before hinted, which generally 
prevents this Damage: But here 1 publiſh 
the ſeveral Methods, that the Reader may 
make his better Choice. | : 
CLovER with Peas. If a Crop of Clover 
is deſigned to be had after Peas are got off, 
then when the Peas are harroughed, Clo- 
ver Seed ſhould be alſo barroughed at the 
fame time; but here he runs a Riſque, for 
if the Peas are a great Crop, it is a Wonder 
if the Clover is not killed by their Cover; 
but if ſome of it takes, it may be thickened, 
by ſowing a few Pounds on an Acre, juſt be- 
fore the Peas are hooked or mowed, which 
by the Tread of the Workmen, Will be for- 
ced into the hollow Earth, and very likely 
become a good Crop. Ys 
-  CLoveER with Rye. 80 alſo may Clo- 
yer be harroughed or rolled in with Rye, 
either in . Auguſt or the Spring, and become 
a good Crop, without damaging. this Grain, 
whoſe growing very high, is the leſs 
ſubject to the Clover's Fury, of 
4 - > 3 | 
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0/2 natural GrassEs. 


HE Honey-ſuckle, both red and white, 
* I write on as two of the capital Sorts 

of our Upland Meadow, the red is a branch- 
ing, ſweet, ſubſtantial Graſs, that returns 
good Quantities of Hay, by its large Stalk 
and Head, that holds a great deal of rich 
deed, much like the Clover Head; this is 
ripe before the White Honey-ſuckle, and are 
both ſuch good Food for Cattle, that they 
ſometimes cauſe the Horſe to froth at Mouth, 
when it is cut in its full Sap. The Penny, 
or Rattle-Graſs has a Leaf like Wood-bine 
full of Notches, blows with a yellow Flow- 
er, and when that goes off, and its brown 
Head rattles if ſhaken, then it is time to mow 
it; this in particular is ſo nicely obſerved 
by the Midaleſe Hay Farmers, that they 
moſt carefully mow it before it ſheds its 
deed, becauſe their ſubſtantial, heavy Bodies, 
contribute very much to the Weight of the 
Hay: There is apother ſort of Graſs that 
blows with a yellow Flower, and much fe- 
ſembles thoſe of a Furze, is three-leaved 
like Trefoil, carries three Bloſſoms together 
on its top, by ſome called the Lady's Finger, 
and is reckoned the beſt for Cattle. The 
Plantane Graſs is a large, high ſtalked, fweet 
Graſs, very common with us; its Goodnefs, 

I hear, has tempted ſome to get whole F _ 7 
| A b © 
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ol its beſt ſort in Willſbire: There are many 
other Graſſes that grow in my Meadows, 
that would be too tedious for Relation here, 
tbough they juſtly deſerve a Detail of their 
Make and Natures; and eſpecially thoſe 
| forts that grow in the rich Meadows in 
the Vale of Ailesbury, that lie not far from 
me; which are of that extraordinary feed- 
ing Power, that their Hay alone will fat an 
Ox or a Horſe, when ours will not; which 
makes this Hay Seed the beſt of all others to 
ſow at firſt on Ground that is to be converted 
into a laſting Sward; and which I can fur- 
niſh any Perſon with, that is deſirous of ſo 
great a Good, $ 


S s SS- S ESS 87878 
WW 
Wezeps, their Miſchiefs and Remedies. 

FEEDS, as they are part of the Cu 


entailed on Man's Poſterity, for his 


Diſobedience to his Creator, do viſibly ſhew 
themſelves, and act in Oppoſition to Man's 
Intereſt in moſt Places, where Care and Di- 
1 do not ſupplant their ſeveral Mit 
chiefs. To which End, I ſhall . deſcribe the 
Make, Nature, and Remedy of ſome of the 
common forts that uſually infeſt our * 
| | that 
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that coſts ſome Farmers many Pounds a Year 
to check and prevent the ſpoiling of their 
Crops. And firſt, the 

Cow Garlick, ſometimes runs up as 
high as the Wheat, with Heads and Seeds 
ſomewhat like Onions, but not fo large; it 
chiefly grows amongſt Wheat and Barley, and 
not ſo much amongſt Oats and Peas, at leaſt 
it is not ſo much minded in them as the two 
former. It is ſuch an abominable ſtinking 
Weed, that when the Wheat is at Market, 
and this Seed perceived to be mix'd but in 
a ſmall degree with it, the Buyer commonly 
calls it the Devil of a Weed, as he alſo does 
the diſagreeable Scent of the Mellilot. One 
of my Days-men told me, that he and ano- 
ther, as they were . weeding of Corn, ſpied 
ſome of the Cow Garlick, which ſo much 
reſembled young Onions, that his Partner 
aid, he would fit down and eat his Bread 
and Cheeſe with a few of them ; according- 
ly, he. cut about ten cloſe to the Ground, 
but it was not long before they began to 
ſwell the Man, and forc'd him home as faſt 
as he well could go; where happily his 
Wife gave him a Doſe of Phyſick that ſhe 
had by her, and ſaved her Huſband. This 
Weed grows in many Grounds, but chiefly 
m the ſtony, clay Soils; and is beſt killed 
by Winter Fallowings, and frequent Plough- 
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ME LILO r, is a Weed that affects both 
Vale and Chiltern, by growing amongſt 
Wheat and Barley, but moſtly in Peas, Oats, 
and Beans, where it comes up much like 
Lucerne Graſs, about two Foot high, and 
as much in breadth, with a yellow Flower, 
and a black Sced like Trefoil: If its Leaf or 
Seed is rubbed, it will ſtink the Hands for 
four or five Hours; and is ſo hateful to Hor- 


ſes, that they refuſe the Oats it grows a- 
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mong: It is moſtly found in ſtony Clays, 
and wettiſh Grounds, which if croſs-cropt 
by too often Sowings, will produce this hor- 
rid Weed, as well in the Barley and Wheat, 
as in the other ſorts of Grain. Its Remedy 

is the ſame as that for the Cow Garlick. 
WII o Oat. This Weed is notoriouſly 
known to be the moſt pernicious of all o- 
thers, by reaſon of the great Difficulty that 
attends its . Extirpation ; for where this has 
got- Footing, it ſeldom is totally vanquiſhed ; 
becauſe where it grows amongſt Grain, its 
Seeds are ripe, and ſcatter themſelyes before 
the Corn is fit to cut, whereby it propagates 
it ſelf, and encreaſes in the Ground, to the 
- great Damage of future Crops; for they are 
of fo hardy a Nature; as not to be ſo ſoon 
killed .as other Weeds, which has begot an 
Opinion in ſome, that if Ground over-run 
with them is laid down for ſeven Years to- 
gether, yet will they not die in that time, 
but will ſhew themſc]ves again on its being 
ploughed 
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ploughed up and ſown anew with Grain; 


but this I do not altogether credit ; however, 
it is allowed by the moſt judicious, that new 
Ground produces them moſt, by reaſon it 
s ſeldom ſown thick enough with Corn to 
tame its Luxuriancy; and where Grain 
comes up too thin, the Wild Oat often fills 


up the Vacancy, which ſhews the Benefit 
of allowing the Ground Seed enough; for 


ſome ſay, and I think with a great deal of 


Judgment, that the beſt Cure is to ſow the 


Land thick, and then the Corn will choak 


the Wild Oats. It is obſerved, that ſome 


Ground is ſo ſubject to them, that where 
the Lent Grain miſſes, they will be ſure to 
have this Weed for a Supply; which makes 
ſome ſay, it is the Nature of the Ground 
that breeds them : They moſtly grow in the 
Vale, and in the light Loams of the Chil- 
tern; in the latter of which, it was my 


Misfortune to have too many of them this 


laſt Year come up in a ſmall ploughed Field, 
that had been a Meadow about ten Years 
ago; here my Wheat proved too thin, and 
up came the Wild Oat, and ſpoiled moſt of 
my Crop, which will oblige me to ſow it 


with Oats, Clover, and Hay-ſeeds this 


opring, in order to have it a Meadow a- 


gain, and overcome the diſmal Weed; which 


is alſo often bred by Grounds being too long, 
and too often ſown with. Corn. Their Re- 


medy is Winter Fallowings, and frequent 
K Wa. Plough- 
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Ploughings of the Earth, with ſometimes 
chalking it well; but theſe will only check 
it, and not kill it ſo ſoon us full Crops of 


Grain, and pulling it up by the Roots 
while green. If it takes in Wheat, the 
Ground muſt have a Winter and Summer 
Fallow ditectly ſucceed, which one of my 


Neighbours have found the beſt Cure of all 


others. ' 

MusTARD Seed. This Weed chiefly 
grows in the wet Grounds of the low Vale, 
where it runs up about two Foot high, with 
a yellow Flower much like unto Curlock, 
chiefly in the watry Thoroughs, between 
their half Lands; and therefore does but lit- 
tle harm, becauſe it does not grow among 
the Corn, but is annually gathered as a moſt 
valuable Thing by the poor People. 

Co R Loc ſeldom grows among Wheat, 
but more amongſt Barley, and moſt of all 
in the beſt Grains, where it does moſt harm, 
by branching and choaking the Corn; it 
has a yellow Flower, runs up to Seed like 
a Turnep, and grows chiefly in the light 
Chialks and Gravels, eſpecially on fine Tilths, 
for it hates a heavy Earth. 
.Cars-Tail, rhis Name owns two forts 
of this Weed, the Blue and the Green, but 
the Blue is the worſt; this ſhews it ſelf once 
in three Years, in Ground that is ſubje& to 
it; where it commonly grows moſt in 
Peas and Oats, in dry, chalky, and. gravelly 


Grounds, 
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Grounds, with a large Head and downright 
Root, ſometimes over-running a great deal 
of Land, to the vaſt Prejudice of the Corn. 
The Cure is either putting them up in June 
er July, or ploughing with a Fin in Winter, 
that will cut their Roots in two, and cripple 


C their After-growth. Alſo by digging with 


the Mattock. 

Tux green Sort grows in wettiſh, flat, 
lamy Land, where it mats, branches, and 
hangs together like Twitch Graſs, and 
choaks the Corn, but is moſtly found a- 
mongſt the Lent Grain, They are always 
in the Ground that is ſubject to them; and 
their Roots are like a Honey-ſuckle's, which 
certainly ſours the Earth to a great degree, aa 
all the matted Tribe does. Their Cure is 
often ploughing with a Fin on the Shar, and 
their fibrous, ſtringy Roots carried off the 
Land. EN | 
CAMock. The Seed of this capital Weed 
is ſeldom or never obſerved, it ſtinks as bad 
as Melilot, branches and roots more than 
the Honey-ſuckle, and is a greater Spoiler of 
the Corn ; it moſtly grows in white and 
gravelly Grounds. The Cure is chiefly by 
the Mattock, to dig them up deep and break 
the Ground well, carefully carrying away 
all their ſtringy Parts off the ploughed Land; 
this will deſtroy them, but the Plough won't ; 
They ſometimes take ſuch hold of the Ground 
gs to ſet fix Horſes, - 9 


Hog- 
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 Ho6-wEEv. This is a general Weed, Ning 
that runs over moſt of our ploughed Field; Ml cr 
in uc Chiltera, eſpecially where the ſlug. 1 
giſh, indolent Husbandman has the Cul. Wl cc 
tuce of them ; for nothing will kill them but 
downright Diligence and Labour ; they take 
ſometimes two Foot into the Ground, both 
with their Tap and Side-ſhoots, and run 
up with a great Stalk, and large, high, ſeedy, 
white, yellow Head, that brings forth a 
flat Seed like a Garden Paſnip. I formerly 
bought a fix Acre Field, mat was fo over. 
run with them, that I beſtowed three ſeveral 
Diggings all over the. ploughed Ground in 
the Summer Fallow Seaſon, and brought up 
many of their deepeſt minute Parts, which 
colt me, 1 believe, five Pounds; yet this 
24 only a Check and not a Cure; fo that 
was obliged ſeveral Vears after, to cut them 
up in Weeding-time, and have two Men to 
follow the Plough with Mattocks, to chop 
off part of them as they appeared in the 
Thoroughs ; which with the help of the Fin 
on the Shar, will in time overcome them ; 
but the Cuttings of the Hog-weed muſt be 
carried all off Ne plaughed Lands, leſt any 
take Root by being left thereon. 
 May-weep. This is a ſtinking, venomous 
Weed, with a white Flower, well known 
to moſt of our Chiltern Reapers, who ſome- 
times have their Hands and Legs ſo bliſter'd 
with it, that they are not capable of work- 
4 ; ing 
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ing till they get it cured by Houſe-leck and 


Cream. It moſtly, grows upon wet, loamy 
Lands, and Gravels, and is chiefly produ- 
ced by ſour Tilths, and wet Seaſons, which 


| makes a dry Ploughing- time, and a ſweet 


Tilth the only Cure. 

Poppy. This is another Weed that robs 
the Ground of that Nouriſhment that is due 
to the Corn ; and chiefly grows in white and 
gravelly Grounds, occaſioned by a fine Tilth, 
2 wet, heavy one its beſt Cure. . 

HownE Y-SUCKLE,: This is a moſt power- 
ful Weed, that by its ſtringy Roots will, 
next the Camock, ſet a ſtrong Team of Hor- 
es; but this Character is only confined to 
od Roots, for the young ones are not of this 
tough Nature, yet will certainly arrive to this 
degree of Miſchief , if not kill'd in time; 
and of this great Misfortune have moſt of 


and. a dry ploughing Seaſon, which makes 


the two Horſe Farmers reaſon to complain, 


becauſe their Strength is not capable of 
eradicating their tenacious Fibres, which is 


certainly beſt done By deep Ploughings ; and. 


therefore ſeveral Fields about me are fo o- 


der- tun with this Weed, that it ſeems almoſt 
lke a Clove, or all one Head; inſomuch, that 


I have known it tempt my next Neigbbour, 


indiſcreetly to let it ſtand for a Crop of Graſs 
the next Summer, for the Subſiſtence of his 


Horſes, ' Cows or Sheep; but then he did 
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that while making a ſtronger and larger 
Root in the Ground, whereby it becomes a 
greater Sourer of the Earth, and Killer of 
the Corn, which this will ſometimes do to 
a great degree, where (eſpecially in a wet 
Spring) it has got a ſufficient Footing in the 
Land. The Cure is good Ploughings with 
ſtrong Teams, and giving the Ground its due 
Fallowings, for Croſs-cropping is a great 
Promoter of this Weed, * 

Tu Thiſtle is ſaid to be an Indication of 
good Land; but wherever it happens to get 
Poſſeſſion, it is no welcome Gueſt, for thi 
does its ſhare of Damage amongſt Grain, 
proportionable to its Root ; it is moſt com- 
mon in the rich Vale Lands, and too often 
in our Chiltern Grounds, where in both, if 
it is let ſtand till its Seed is ripe, the Winds 
will carry its light Flue: to great Diſtances, 
Its Cure is often Ploughings, due Fallowings, 
the bite of Sheep when the Weed is young, 
ſtocking them with an Iron Paddle, ſowing 
of Cloyer, and good Weeding at the proper 
Seaſon, | 

WII Thetch, Tyne, or Bind-weed, i 
an ugly Companion amongſt the Corn, eſpe- 
cially if the Spring-time is attended with 
Wets, and- Colds, for then it is natural for 
this Weed to get the Predominancy of the 
Corn, which was ſufficiently ' ſhewn this 
laſt Summer, 1732, in the moiſt Clays and 
. Loams, where it grew up Creepet-like, and 
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proceeded in its Altitude, from the Foot of 
the Wheat Stalk, and gradually ſo twiſted 
about it, till it got up to its Top, and by its 
Weight, hauled and pulled down the ſame, 
o the Deſtruction of its Ear; and this it 
ſometimes does to almoſt a whole Field of 
Wheat. The Cure is good deep Ploughings 
and due Fallowings, alſo well chalking the 
Ground ; for according to my Obſervation, 
t comes moſt where thoſe three are. chiefly 
wanting. | | 

Docx. This Weed runs into the Ground 
like a Radiſh, as to its Depth and Bigneſs, 
but is much eaſier propagated ; for a ſmall 
bit of this is apt to take Root and grow ; they 
impoveriſh the Ground, and do a great deal 
of Miſchief to the bad Husbandman's Land, 
by their eaſy Encreaſe ; for if they lie on the 
rery top of the Ground ſome Months, they 
wil grow afterwards if they can get into the 
Earth; ſome ſay they are good for nothing, 
others ſay, in Dock out Nettle, and Dr. 
9tncy, that they are good in Diet-drink, 
and for cutaneous Diſtempers. Their Cure 
s by pulling them up in wet Seaſons, and 
carrying them off the Land; or by gather- 
ing them after the Plough and Harroughs. 

CRow-Needle, bears a white Flower, a- 
bout half the height of the Corn, but 
(preads much; their Seed or Needles are a- 
bout an Inch and a; half long, which fowls 
the Corn, by their being broke to Pieces 
3 | | when 
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"when they are thraſhed with the Grain, and 
are hard to dreſs out. Their Cure i is ſowing 
clean Seed. 

© Crave, or Chick- weed. This twiſts about 
the Wheat, like the Tyne- weed, and does 
his Damage much like it.. His Seed is a lit- 
tle round Burr. The Cure is ſowing Clean 


Seed. 


Honsg-Gourb,; is a general deſtrudin 
Weed, that comes up ima fine Tilth with the 
; Wheat, and keeps it company till Harveſt, 
is about half the Length of the Wheat at 
that time, and if in too great a Quantity 
couples it, to the Farmer's great Loſs, |: 
has a yellow Flower, and its Seed a fla 
rough Burr. The Cure is very difficult, for 
ſome have attempted- to eat it off with the 
Wheat, and failed, for they will not eat it if 
its old ; others have turned in early and ſuc- 
ceeded better. Another I knew that turn- 
ed his Sheep in early enough, and eat both 
chat and the Wheat up clean, but this being 
done on a wet Loam, and a cold wet time 
following, the Weed recovered before the 
Wheat, and ſpoiled moſt of the Crop 
BLACK-BENNET. About the Barn of 
May 1730, the Black-bennet began to thew 
itſelf a Foot long, both in Tilths and Lays, 
having had a wet Spring and Eaſterly Winds 
ſucceeding before that 1 5 : In this caſe 
the hike ſowed Wheat fared beſt, becauſe 
| gs the ſevere Weather was over, - 
Yout 
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Youth cauſed it to run faſter than the for- 
ward ſowed, and got the better of the 
Bennet, When that became ſet, by its early 


and longer Growth gy that gave an Advan- 


tage to the Bennet to be predominant and 


cripple it: This Weed attacks the Wheat 


moſtly; and ſometimes others, chiefly. in 


Clay wet loamy Ground, and now and then 


in Gravek ; where it makes often'a great 
Deſolation, and ſpoils great part of the Crops : 
It is occaſion'd by ſour rough Tilth, and a 
cold wet —_ The beſt. Cure. is a ſweet 
Tilth, and a fine Seaſon to ſow the Grain, 
in a well dreſs d and chalk'd Ground, 
DaR NEIL. This is a rampant Weed that 
moſtly hurts the Wheat, becauſe in Barley, 
its Quality is to add Strength to the Beer, 


*. . 


by making it more heady, which cauſes the 


Malſter not to find Fault with it, if not in 
too great a Quantity: But as the Colour of 
its Flour is brown, rough, and of an ill 
Scent, the Me-lman much hates it. This 
is a moſt multiplying Weed, for many of its 
high Stalks will carry twenty Side-ſhoots, 
and every one fix Corns in it, ſo that twen- 
ty of its Heads are enough to ſpoil half an 
Acre of Wheat: It is of ſo hardy a Nature, 
that it is uſually faid, the Dunghil will car- 
ry it to the Field: That is, it is ſo difficult 
to kill, that it will often endure a Winter's 
Lodgment in the Dung, and yet grow when 
it is brought with it into the Field, The 

Cure 
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Cure is, well dreſſing the Grain with 4 
Screen or Wire Sieve, which will take moſt 
of it out, and by often turning the Dung. 
hil. I knew a Farmer that rented fixty 
Pounds a Year ſay, that he loſt twenty 
Pounds by it in one Year. Sg 

Cusss. This is a Darnel that grows in 2 
different manner, hanging in little Bunches, 
on ſmall Stalks that are about an Inch long 
from the great one, and is remedied as the 


| > other. | 


CockLE. Is a little Seed with a black 
Huſk full of white Flour, for which rea- 
fon the Meal-man does not much diſpute its 
being amongſt the Wheat, if not in too 
great a Quantity. To prevent this Darne 
and all other Weeds, the only way is al- 
ways to ſow clear Seed; for it's a true 
Maxim, that Weeds have the Pre-eminence 
over all other Vegetables. Langly Beet, 
&c. is a Weed I have deſcribed at large in 


my firſt Book, Page 39. 


CHAP, 
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HAP. XXXVIII. 
The Mature and Improvement of 


_'PLouGHING, 


ND here I ſhall begin with writing on 
the Behalf of the Plowman: This Ser- 

rant is allowed to be the Capital of all the 
reſt, and therefore has the greater Wages 
and Liberty of all others; becauſe on his 
Skill and Labour greatly depends the Suc- 
cls of all the arable Crops, which in many 
Places is moſt of the Farmer's yearly All 
| this Man then is but juſtly indulg'd in thoſe 
two Properties beyond the other Servants, 
and to ſay the Truth, a good Workman in 
this Science deſerves double in my Opinion 
of him, that has this Knowledge but in part; 
for if good Skill does not accompany his La- 
bour, he may make two Ploughings where 
one will ſerve, and not bring the Land into 
{ good a Tilth as the other with one, which 
s frequently a Difaſter of very ill Conſe- 
quence to the Farmer, becauſe he not on- 
ly hereby. loſes his Time, Charge and La- 
bour, but alſo the Benefit of a good Crop 
belides, that has partly been the undoing of 
many Tenants, and alſo a Loſs to the Land- 
lord and Nation: It is therefore that I re- 
commend this Sort of Man as the firſt and 
greateſt of his Care to provide himſelf with 
| | __— IT or 
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or in caſe of a large Quantity of Land, 3 the 
Hind , Baily, or Overſeer, that knows how MW de 
to give Direction, and is a Judge of the beſt Ml 
Methods for the Improvement of ſuch Un- M 
dertakings. a Co 
Tun Plough is an Inſtrument that is ſo | 
univerſally known, that it needs no Ha Ml tc 
rangue, either of Proſe or Verſe, to ſet forth Op 
its great Utility; and therefore I ſhall pro- tha 
col directly to treat of its Management, Wl anc 


both in Vale and Chiltern, viz. - the 
| Ig ] 

Vale Phughing. mic 

Fal 


H E Vale of Ailesbury, if I am not mil. WM for 
taken, is accounted the next greateſt Will the 

and beſt in England, to that of E/ham, which Wl the 
extends it ſelf through the Counties of Glou- Wl Mic 
ceſter, Worceſter, and ſeveral others, along hiſt 
the River Severne ; and are both ſo exceeding WMll the 
fertile in their natural, marly Soils, that WW mid 
they are juſtly called the Magazines of the I ploy 
Nation; for when theſe fail in their Crops, ¶ plot 
a Scarceneſs and Dearneſs conſequently en- they 
ſues : Here then is required leis Art and C 
Dreſſing to obtain a Crop, than in the Chil- I time 
tern; becauſe their Ground moſtly lies in ning 
open Fields, under a certain Rotation of WW ploy 
Practice, which is obvious to every next 
| Neighbour ; fo that Farming here requires 
more Ability than Skill ; however, they are 
not without their Inconveniencies E ns 
eſe 
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theſe rich Grounds, as the Rot of their Sheep, 
the Flood of their Lands, and many others, 
that neceſſarily have brought on different 


Methods of Farming, to that of our dry, high ; 


Country. | 

HERE the Foot Plough is almoſt altoge- 
ther uſed , as the beſt of all other for its 
Operation in their wettiſh, muddy Grounds, 
that are free from the Oppoſition of Stones; 


and with this, they very dexterouſly work 


their Land, by ridging up and caſting down. 

R1DGING up, is done by beginning in the 
middle of a half Land, or half Acre (in which 
Faſhion, moſt of all their Vale Grounds lie, 
for the. greater Convenience of carrying off 
the Water) with the Foot Plough , which 
the firſt time of Fallowing fills in the great 
Middle-thorough, that was left when the 
aſt Grain was ſowed thereon ; by drawing 
the Plough up and down each Side of the 
middle of the Land, till the half Acre is all 
ploughed. In this Mode all their Ground is 
ploughed, till they ſow their Grain and then 
they alter. 

CasTiING' down , is only done the laſt 


time when they ſow their Seed, by begin- 


ning at each Outſide, of the half Acre, and 


ploughing every Thorough down, till they 


come to the middle ; when they leave a large 
Thorough, wide enough for a ſingle Horſe 
o go along, without offending the Corn, if 


it is not too high, 
X 2 FoR 
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308 Chiltern and Vale 

For Wheat, they begin to plough or 
fallow up the Bean Stubble in April for the 
firſt time, and harrough it down before they 
plough it again, which is all the Harrough. 
ing they give their Wheat Land; then a. 
bout Midſummer, they plough it again, and 
let it lie till the middle of September, when 
they plough and ſow the laſt time for good: 
But the more induſtrious Man will give his 
Wheat Land a Fallow in April, and two 
Stirrees between that and ſowing. time, ſo 
that in all there will be four Ploughing,, 
Now the Fallow Ploughing is performed by 
ridging up, and ſo is all the two Stirrees after 
the fame Faſhion ; but the laſt Ploughing 
is done by caſting down the Land; fo that 
they harrough but once, and that is after 
the firſt Ploughing ; and at laſt they leave a 
large Thorough in the middle, unleſs it be 
in a very low, wet Piece of Ground, which 
ſome always ridge up, the better to keep it 
dry. | het 
' For Barley, they plough the Bean Stub- 
ble four or five times in all. The firlt 
Ploughing is begun in April, for they (ay, 
Better an April Sep, than a May Cht, which 
often makes the Sluggard put forward to 
get his Ground ploughed in this Month; 
then they harrough it before they plough it 
a ſecond time, which is about Midſummer; 
and at Albollantide, they plough it a third 
time, and let it lie till March, when they 
* plough 
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Farming Explained. 309 
lough and ſow for good. Here then is one 
Fallow and two Stirrees, that are done by 
ridging up, and the fourth time by caſting 
down and ſowing ; ſome of the beſt fort will 
give it a Fallow, and three Stirrees before 
they ſow it. | : 
Fox Beans, they give the Wheat or Bar- 
ley Stubble only one Ploughing, by caſting 
down the Land, and harrough after ſowing ; 
which ſome do preſently , others not till 
the Beans appear : This is uſually done at 
Candlemas, according to the rhyming Pro- 
verb, At Candlemas Day, it's time to ſow 
Beans in the Clay. es 
Pe As are done after the ſame manner, but 
ſomething later. ; 


Chiltern Ploughing. 
HE Chiltern Farmer's Condition varies 


much from him in the Vale, -and parti- 
cularly as to his Ploughs ; for as the Vale- 
man uſes but -one ſort, the Chiltern-man is 
obliged to occupy no leſs than three ſeveral 
forts ; and they are the Fallow Plough, Pea 
Stitch, or Scent-ſeed Plough, and Wheat ſeed 
Plough ; beſides the neceſſary Occaſion there 
is ſometimes for the Foot Plough, the Ken- 
tiſh Broard-board Plough, the Creeper, and 
e Swing Plough. All which I ſhall by 
and by fay ſomething of. | 
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' theſe, the Roots are more expoſed to the Sun 


for as the Rains fall on the Stitch, it waſhes 
the Goodneſs gradually deſcends on the Sides 


ter between the Stiches „and there meets 


being drier Soils; and are commonly made 
at the rate of eleven, to tw¾o Poles length; 


as follows, vi. 


Ar Carrington near Dunſtable, on their 
high, Clay Ground, they ſow all they can 
in Stitches, to keep the Corn dry; for in 


FM->> 


and Air; fo in Gravels and Chalks , they 
more frequently than formerly run upon the 
Stitch; becauſe in all Soils, it faves the Rains 
and Dreſſings better than the broad Land; 


Ez 


from the upper Part downward ; by which 
and lower Parts, till it comes into the Gut- 


with the bottom Root: And of Stiches, the 
leſſer one is. accounted beſt in the Clays and 
Loams, becauſe it lies more ſharp and o- 
pen, for the Reception of thoſe Benefits that 
the kind Seaſons afford. This Way has got WI 
into ſuch Eſteem at that Place and Ken/- l 
<vorth, that ſeveral there ſow their Oats in 
Stitches ; by firſt bouting up the Land in 
November, and in February or March they 
ſow the Oats in four Thorough ' Stitches, by 
a Man's following the Plough, and ſtraining 
them into the Thoroughs. But in Gravels 
and Chalks, their Stitches are ſomething 
broader than. in the Clays and Loams, as 


CN 


which, and other Ploughings, I ſhall deſcribe 


BROAD 
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Farming Explained. 311 
Broap Land Ploughing, is what is often- 
eſt done both in Vale and Chiltern of any 


other, and is commonly the firſt Operation 


that is performed on a Stubble of Corn, or 
Lay of Graſs, with either the Fallow or Foot- 
plough's being drawn as cloſe as can be on' 
the Grouhd, and turning the Land, Tho- 
rough by Thorough, into a flat even Shape 
and Form. This Method being eaſieſt for 
the Horſes , at the firſt breaking up of the 
Ground commonly precedes and makes way 
for that of Bouting, Four-thoroughing, and 
Hacking, &c. and is called clean Plough- 
ing. a 
1 „or Bouting-up, is a Half- 


| ploughihg of the Ground, by making a fin- 


gle Stitch, either from off broad Lands , or 
Wheat Stitches; it is done as. the firſt Fal- 


' low about Albollantide, to prepare Wheat 


Stitches for ſowing of Barley or Peas, by 
making one Thorough, which raiſes a ſmall 
Ridge of Earth, then at near a Foot di- 
ſtance another in like manner ; ,both theſe 
together become one Ridge or Bout, and is 
very proper for giving the Froſt an Oppor- 
tunity to kill the Weeds, and ſweeten the 
Ground. Next time is the middle of Febru- 
ary, when they bout it down, and harrough 
it plain croſs-wiſe, where it lies perhaps a 
Fortnight, dunging it all over; then they 
plough it into broad Lands, and harrough in 
Barley. This Bouting is alſo done by plough- 

| | X 4 in 


312 Chiltern and Vale 
Ing two Thoroughs off a Barley Stubble at 
Alhollantide, within a Foot of each other, 
that. makes a Ridge or Bout to prepare the 
Ground for Peas, which is to tie till the 
middle of February, when the Bout is to be 
. harroughed down; and at the beginning of 
March they plough it the ſame way as it 
lay before, into Four-thoroughs, which they 
ſow by ſtraining in the Peas, and harrough 
it directly down. Bouting is alſo perform- 
ed in Summer, by firſt ploughing the Oat 
Stubble into broad Lands, in the Month of 
April, which is called Fallowing them in 
June; that muſt be harroughed plain, and 
ploughed into Bouts, that may lie till a 
Month after, when it is to þe ploughed up 
again, which will clean plough that Ground 
that was not broke the laſt time; by run- 
ning the Plough this time- backward and for- 
ward through the middle of the Ridge or 
Bout , this will raiſe another Ridge, that 
will lie directly upon that which was a Tho- 
rough before: Then a Fortnight, or Month 
before the Ground is ſowed, it may be ei- 
ther back-bouted or thoroughed down, and 
harroughed a- croſs directly; when it is in 
right order to ſo Wheat in Stitches. 
BouT1NG-Down, is done by making a ſhal- 
low Thorough on each Side of the Ridge 
of the Bout, whereby a ſleeving, or a nar- 
row, thin Ridge remains in the middle ; this 
is done on purpoſe for the Harroughs to pull 
| | down, 
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Farming Explained. 31.3 
down, as they are drawn a-croſs the Land 
to level the Ground, by preparing -it for the 


laſt ploughing and ſowing of Wheat. This 


is alſo called Back-bouting. 

| THOROUGHING-DOWN, is a Work ſome- 
times done inſtead of Bouting-down, or Back- 
bouting , by drawing the Wheel Fallow- 


plough only once deeply through the very 


Ridge' of a Bout, or Stitch, and laying it in 
order for the Harroughs, that will, by draw- 
ing them a- croſs, level the Ground ready for 
ploughing and ſowing of Wheat; and it is 
performed as well as the Bouting-down, ac- 
cording as the Earth requires; for if it is 
very fine and looſe, then thoroughing dbwn, 
as it is leſs trouble, will be ſufficient ; but if 
it is not in quite good Order, then Back-bout- 


ing is the more neceſſary, by reaſon it fines 


the Ground ſomething more. N 

Fo u R-thorough, is performed by the 
Wheel Fallow-plough, when the Ground 
has been the time before fallowed into broad 
Lands, and harroughed plain; this then is 


inſtead of a Stirree, and will ſweeten the 


Ground to an admirable degree in the Sum- 
mer, againſt the Wheat Seaſon, which ſome 
harrow, and ſome do not, before the next 
Ploughing ; and that is, bouting up» theſe 
Stitches, which is the third Ploughing ; the 
fourth is Thoroughing down, and Harrough- 
ing plain z then it is ready for ſowing Wheat 
in- theſe Four-thorough Stitches, _ 

| | *4 
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314 Chiltern and Yale 
Wheat-ſced Wheel-plough. This is not quite 
clean Ploughing, yet is reckoned the y 

next to it; becauſe this way brings the Ea 

under an expeditious Fineneſs and Sweet. 
neſs; by reaſon it breaks and expoſes moſt 
part of it to the Sun and Air, by its higher 
Situation than the broad Land; for by this 
Mode the Land is raiſed beyond its com- 
mon Level, and thereby can better diſcharge 
the ſugging Wets, that often by their long 
lying on the Clays and Loams, ſour the 
Land; this Way is done by drawing the 


Fallow-plough backward and forward, till 


Four-thoroughs are made almoſt cloſe to- 
gether, which is a ſort of ridging up; begin- 
ning firſt with one of the uppermoſt Tho- 
roughs, then almoſt cloſe to that another 
Thorough, whoſe Earth will join that which 
came out of the firſt; then on each Side of 
them another Thorough muſt be made as 
before, which will compleat a Four- tho- 
rough'd Stitch. This is ſomething a more 
tedious Operation than the broad Land, but 
generally ſufficiently pays for both Time and 
Trouble. The Wheat Stitch lies very apropo 
for this Work, and is often at Albollantide 
ploughed into Four-thoroughs, that remain 
Jo till the next Spring, when they harrough 
it down, and plough it again into the ſame 
Four-thorough Stitch, in which they ſtrain 
their Peas, with the Wheel-pea — 
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Farming Explained, 315 
HAckixd or Combing may be called a 


clean Ploughing, if the Ground is fine when 


this is done, and the plough-man leaves not 
too great a Kicker; for this way is common- 
ly the laſt Operation but one, juſt before 
plough for good to ſow Wheat, Barley, and 
Turneps: It is done on broad Lands, 
making a Thorough with the Fallow - 
plough, and making another fo cloſe, that 
it throws in that Earth that firſt came out, 
and falls up the Thorough again ; then th 
ſometimes leave a ſmall bit of Ground, whic 


they call a Kicker or Sleeving; and then 


make another Thorough, and fo proceed, by 
throwing that in again as they did the firſt. 
This Way is a prodigious Sweetner of the 
Ground, and tears it all to pieces with the 
help of the Harroughs that directly ſucceed 
this Ploughing ; then the next and laſt Plough- 
ing is done a-croſs the Land, which ſtill 
adds to the Fineneſs of the Tilth, SSL. 
Tusk ſeveral different Ways are of very 
great Moment in getting Ground into Or- 
der for the Reception of the Seed, which is 
the main Art of Farming; elſe the Weed, 


and Sourneis of the Grounds are apt (o become 


Maſter. And as the Farmer is obliged” to 
keep Seaſons in ings and Sowing, he 
hereby has an Opportunity to get Ground ſweet 
and clean, by a ſkilful Method in a conſined 
Time, which otherwiſe perhaps could not be 


done, as often is viſible in Grounds of Tur- 


3 25 c _ 
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-neps, that are eat off by Albollantide, Chrij. 
mas, or Candlemas. Theſe Times call for 
various Managements: If at the firſt two, 
then the Earth ſhould be bouted up and [et 
lain till the middle of February, when it 
ſhould be back-bouted or thoroughed- down 
and harroughed level, then it is ready for the 
laſt ploughing into broad Lands the Croſs. 
way of the former, and fit for harroughing 
in of Barley. But if at Candlemas, the Tur. 
neps are eaten off, then they often hack the 
Land, and let it lye to ſweeten till the firſt 
of March, when they harrough it plain, 
and ſo let it remain till the middle of that 
Month, and then they plough it a-croſs and 
harrough in Barley. 
Orurxs again at Alhollantzde or Cbrib- 
mas, will plow it into four Thorough Stitches, 
which will much better ſweeten the Land 
and kill the Weeds than Broad-land plough- 
ing; this they let lye till Candlemas, when 
they bout it up, and at the firſt of March 
back-bout it down, harrough it well, and 
is then ready to ſow a Fortnight after, by 
ploughing a- croſs. 1 
Tu xsx are certainly much the beſt Ways 
if Time will allow after the Turneps are 
eaten off; for broad Land Ploughing, in 
Winter or Spring eſpecially, has been the 
Cauſe and Ruin of ſome Crops, it being on- 
ly a turning the Ground topſey-turvy; the 
Twitch and Weeds are not ſo ſoon killed, 
174 Gil 28 
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* Farming Explained. 317 
as when the Land is more laid open, for in 
this Way, as I take it, the Earth is but · half 
expoſed, when bouting or hacking does it 
at leaſt three Parts in four, and keeps the 
Land dryer, and more to the Sun and Air. 

BuT when the Turneps are eaten off late, 


and Opportunity won't admit of Plurality of 


Ploughings, then they give it b utone plough- 
ing in Broad-lands, and harrough in the 
Barley or Wheat ; becauſe the Sheeps Dung 
by a thin ploughing, lies juſt under the Bar- 
ley for it to Root into, and have the ſudden 


Benefit thereof; this is reckoned a ſurer Way 


than two broad- land ploughings, by reaſon 


this being often a wet Seaſon, the Danger of 


a double ploughing is, that if it ſhould rain 
after the firſt ploughing, it will bake the 
Earth down and never be fine; but if a 
dry fine Time follows, then it is better than 
one, and the firſt ploughing muſt be deeper 
than the ſecond, to turn up again the Sheeps 
Dung. er Tn 

Th E Wheel-fallow Plough: Its trait 
Beam is made of Aſh, and is eight Foot eight 
Inches in Length, four Inches ſquare at the 
Butt-end, and three Inches Diameter at the 
Fore-part or Round-end, has ſeven Holes of 
an Inch-bore each, at three Inches aſunder, 
the forward Hole being within three Foot 


ahd three Inches at the End of the Beam: 


Theſe are made for ſhifting a Teaming-pin 
of about eleven Inches long, as often as the 
<q 2 Plough 


: f 
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318 Chiltern and Vale 
Plough is required to go deep or ſhallow, þ 
— fs two Iron long Links and 5 
Iround round Collar, in all two Foot ten Inches 
long, that comes from the Bottom of the 
wooden Stock : Its winding, aſhen Staple is 
fix Foot long, and faſtened both to the Beam, 
and an Iron Mortaiſe of the Sharr behind, 
about four Inches Diameter in the Middle, 
and ſerves the Ploughman with the help of 
a looſe Staff of eight Foot long to guide the 
Plough by: Its ſlopen aſhen Sheaf is two 
Foot four Inches long, that is mortais'd into 
the Beam at one End, and faſtened into the 
Mortaiſe of the Sharr at the other End with 
an Iron Pin: Its Iron pecked Sharr is four 
Foot three Inches long, and fourteen Inches 
broad, three Inches winding, and ſixteen 
Inches behind diſtant from the Beam, and a 
Bridge for the Plough-ſtaff to lye on, faſtened 
with three wooden croſs Pins; Its Standard 
Iron Pin is twenty Inches long and one Inch 
Diameter, ſhifted into three Holes in the up- 
part of the Stock as occaſion requires to 
the End of the Beam ſteady, with the 
help of a Chain of fix ſmall Iron Rings and 
a large one fixed to the Stock, through which 
and the two Wheels runs an Iron Spindle 


or Axel-tree of three Foot long, and an Inch 


Diameter: Its Iron rung Land-wheel is 
twenty Inches, and the thorough Wheel two 
Foot Diameter : Its Iron-for Wheel is 
faſtened to the Stock, and are fourteen _ 

ong 
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Furming Explained. 319 
Jong and ten wide, to this is an Iron Mor- 

taiſe joined of eleven Inches IN the 
wooden Way of four Foot four Inches long 
js pinned to, at each End of which are two 
Whipple-trees of two Foot ſixteen Inches 
each, that the Horſes draw by. 


TH#1s is the ſtrongeſt and largeſt Plough 


uſed by the Chiltern Farmer, is drawn by 


two, three, four, five, or ſix Horſes, and im- 


ployed at Fallow and Stirree Times, &c. in 
Bouting , four Thoroughing off broad Lands, 
Hacking or Combing, broad Ploughing , 
throwing down Stitches into broad Lands 
for Sowing of Oats, And is more uſeful in 
hard and ſtony Grounds, than either the 
Swing, Bobtail, or Foot Plough, becauſe its 
Sharr being faſtened by two Mortaiſes, 
ſands and works more firm than either of 
them. By Ik 7 

Tur Creeper or Bobtail Plough differs 
in little or nothing from the Fallow Wheel- 
plough, but that its Sharr is only three Foot 
in Length, and but one Iron Mortaiſe that 
fixes it to the Sheath with two Iron Pins, 
beſides a Hook that faſtens it to the Beam; 
Its fore- part lying on the Stock of the Wheel- 
Carriage as the Fallow-plough does, and its 
Stapie four Foot four Inches long mortaiſed 
into the end of the Beam, with a looſe 
Plough-ſtaff : Its Work is to plough up. Stub- 
bles, particularly in wet Weather, and is uſed 
at other times in wet Clays, Loams, 2 

| 0 
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other cloggy Grounds; becauſe its Sharr, not 
- being faſtened to a Staple behind, gives Room 
for Ky 

hang on and load the Plough, as it is apt to do 
in the long ſharr'd fort. Some ſo affect this 
Plough, that they will make it their common 
one in Fallow, and other Seaſons; but in 
very dry, hard Ground, this Plough is not 
capable of making its way through with itz 
ſingle mortais d Sharr, when the Fallow 
Plough can, whoſe Sharr has a double Mor- 
taiſe. | | 
Tre Lent Seed Plough, is a Wheel. 
plough, ſomething lefler and narrower than 
the Fallow-plough, and is chiefly uſed to 
plough the Wheat Stitch into a Stitch again, 
at the ſame time that Beans or Peas are 
ſown, or ſtrained therein: I have known it 
alſo uſed to throw down the Stitch into 


broad Lands, for ſowing of Wheat a & 


cond time the very next Seaſon after the 
firſt, five of which ſo ploughed made one 
broad Land; for the Conveniency of one 
broad-caſting of the Seed, and for the better 
; ſhooting off the Wets, for the narrower the 


broad Lands are, the more Thoroughs there 


will be to keep the Grain dry; on this one 
ploughing they harrough the Wheat in, and 
ſometimes ſucceed very well; but as this 
is.croſs-cropping the Ground, I cannot com- 
mend it; however, the moſt common Way 
to plough theſe Stitches into broad Lands, 

: | 18 


e Earth to tumble off, that it does not 
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is done with the Fallow Plough , where they 
are not very narrow, This Len? Seed 
Plough having its double mortais'd Sharr 
faſtened to the rags and Sheath, in the ſame 
manner of the Fallow and Wheat Seed- 
ploughs, is generally ſtrong enough to make 
its way thro' the Stitches of hard Grounds. 

Tra rt Wheat Seed-plough is the leaſt 
Wheel-plough of all others, being the nar- 
roweſt of any, for the ſake of making a 
narrow Thorough, whereby it prevents the 
ſweeping or driving of the Ground into the 
Wheat Stitch at the time of ſowing. - 

The Swing-plough differs from. the Foot- 
plough, in that it has no Foot, and two fix- 
ed Handles, one being the Staple, and the 
other a Handle faſtened to the broad Board, 
s ſomething bigger, eſpecially in the Beam: 
Its broad, Matti Sharr about eighteen Inches 
long, is faſtened to, and put on a wooden 
Neck; but there are others that work in 
harder Grounds, whoſe Sharr is rounder 
and ſharper, and has an Iron- plate put on 
the bottom of the wooden Neck for its long- 
er Duration, which is faſtened to the Sheath; 
the Sharr alſo is tuck d up to the Beam by an 
Iron-hook: This Plough has a Cock of Iron 
ixed at the end of its winding Beam, with 
hve Notches, to which is joined five or fix 
Iron-links, that are about eighteen Inches . 
long in all, that again are faſtened to an 
lron-hook, in the middle of the Way; and 
{WAS . ' there- 
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thereby made to riſe or fall, as the Way 


fort have, but its Coulter is much the ſame, 


Middleſex, as their general Plough for ſoy- 
in fix or eight Thorough'd Lands. | 


ſmall Hole, near the end of the Plough-beam, 


is about eighteen Inches long, put on 4 


its Coulter in the uſual Place; its broad 


hangs lower or higher to the two Ropes or 
Chains, that are held by the Ridger of the 
Cart-ſaddle, on the Fill-horſe: This Plough 
has no Teaming-pin nor Holes, as the Wheel 


has beſides its broad Board, a narrow one 
on the Land-ſide, to keep the Dirt from 
making a Lodgment: It is moſtly uſed in 


ing of Wheat, Barley, Peas, Beans, or Oats, 


Tux Foot-plough, is ſo called from a Piece 
of Wood, or Iron made ſomewhat like our 
Foot, at the end of a Stick or Iron, about 
eighteen Inches long, that is faſtened in a 


which ſlides on, and keeps it from entring 
the Ground, and is drawn by a ſingle or 
double Row of Horſes : Its Beam is about four 
Inches, crooked or winding, and eight Foot 
two Inches long; has no Holes nor Team- 
ing-pin, Stock, nor Wheels; has one Staple 
fixed into the End of the Beam, four Foot 
three Inches long, and is guided by this and 
a looſe Plough-ſtaff; its broad, flattiſh Sharr 


wooden Neck, that is faſtened to the Sheath; 


Board two Foot four Inches long, ani ſix- 
teen Inches behind, diſtant from the Plough- 


beam; its Cock, of five Notches, is faſten 


\ 
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ed by an Iron- pin, within five Inches of the 
Beam's end, and the Foot in a Hole juſt by 
that; with this they do all manner of 
Ploughing-work in the Vale, for all forts of 
Grain that they ſow. iz 

Tut Newmarket, or flat ſharr'd Plough, 
This is a new- Plough, and lately ſent for 
ſome Miles Diſtance, by a Gentleman of 
Hertfordſhire, to plough or cut up his Ant- 
hills, or Mole- Banks; it is made in the very 
fame manner that our Harrough-ſlides are; 
whoſe Sides of Oak or Aſh are three Foot 
long, fix Inches thick, and three Foot wide ; 


a little more forward than the Center, is an 


Iron, ſomething above two Foot long, four 
Inches broad, and about four Inches crook- 
ed, or winding in a circular Manner; this 


at each End comes under the Sides of the 
Plough, and keyed up, ſo that its flat Edge 


lies a-croſs, almoſt even with the Ground; 
the fore End has two Staples fixed, that the 
Horſes are faſtened to, and draw in a ſin- 
gle Row; the hind Part, or Ends, have two 
Handles fixed, for the Plough-man to guide 
it by; and as it is drawn to a Mole-bank, 
he bears it up, which a little lowers the 
Sharr for cutting through the bottom of the 
Bank, which it will gradually do, if it is 
not too big, nor the Moſs too high : But in 


the Place where this was intended for Ser- 


vice, it would. not anſwer; becauſe - the 
Banks were too large and too thick, fo that 
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324 Chillern and Vale 
the Plough-man invented a Method accord. 
ingly; and that was, by fixing a Fin of J. 


ron a Foot and a half long to the Foot-ſharr, 


in the common Foot-plough on the off-ſide 
or on the ſame ſide the broad Board is; this 
did it effectually, by drawing it backwards 
and forwards, as they do on broad Land; 


and after the Turfs of theſe Banks are put 


together in many Heaps, and in nine Months 
rotted, they ſpread them about, and then 


drawed a Gate or Hurdle with Buſhes, that 


diſperſed them all over, to the great enrich- 
ing, and thickning of the Ground. 

Id the Month of January laſt, 1732, a 
Plough was inyented and firſt tried, that 
will perform juſt double the Work with the 
fame Number of Horſes, as the common 
Wheel or Foot-plough will, in broad Land 
and ſtitch Ploughings; in the ſame ſpace of 
time, and with little or no more trouble to 
the Plough-man ; and that only with what 
is. fixed to one fingle Beam. If any Perſon 
wants to be further informed in this Particu- 


lar, this Author is ready to give them Satis- 
faction. 


Bur there is another fort of Foot-plough, 
that has an Iron Neck joined to the Sharr, 
and ' faſtened by an Iron Mortaiſe to the 
Wooden Sheath, with two Iron Pins like the 
Bob-tail Sharr ; its Beam like the other, . but 


ſomething thicker: This of late is much uſed 


in the Chiltern Country, to plough in hard 
706 | Grounds, 
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Grounds, ſuch as Gravels and other ſtony 
Sorts, with an Iron Wheel of about five In- 


ches diameter fixed in the Foot, which is - 


not ſo ſoon ſtopped by the Stone, as the 
Iron or Wooden Foot alone would be: It is 
a lighter Plough for the Horſes than the 
Wheel-plough, when the Ground is wet and 
heavy; and as the broad Boards of this is 
more crooked than that of the Wheel-plough, 
it will turn the Thoroughs into the broad 


Lands better than any of the Wheel fort ; 


and is alſo often uſed by the Chiltern. Farm- 
er, to draw out at Wheat-ſeed time, when 
the Wheat-ſeed Plough follows and hents af- 
ter: Theſe Iron-neck'd Foot- ploughs by 
ſome are uſed. almoſt all the Fallow Seaſon, 


inſtead of the Wheel Fallow-plough, and is 
drawn commonly then with a double Row 
of Horſes, faſtened to Whipple Trees; but 


when it is uſed in houghing of the Rows of 
Beans, they go in a ſingle Row, thus: The 
Fill Horſe is faſtened by. two Trace Ropes 
to the Way that hangs by the middle to a 
Chain joined to the Iron Cock; the next 


Fore-Horſe to another wooden Way, that 


hangs between him and the Fill Horſe; but 
here is an Extra Pair of Chains beſides, that 
are faſtened to the Ends of both theſe Ways, 
and uſed to riſe and fall the End of the 
Plough-beam, by a back Rope tied to them 
on each Side of the Fill Horſe, which keeps 
up the Way, and cauſes the Plough to go 


1 | deeper 


PEE . ˙ — — — — — — — 
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its bottom ſeveral times, to le 
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deeper or ſhallower at pleaſure, in the ſame 


manner as the Swing Plough does; but the 
other Horſes are only faſtened to one ano- 


ther in the common Method. The Wheel 


Foot. plough i is alſo made, as to take out or 
tin at Diſcretion, 

Tae Kentiſh Plough is a larger, hea. 
vier, and more dum Plough than any of 
the aforementioned ſort, having its Wheels 
commonly as big as the forward Pair of 2 


Chariot: It is very convenient to plough the 


Sides of Hills, becauſe as they alter or ſuiſt 
their broad Board at every end or turning, 
they leave no Thorough or Henting, but 
plough the Ground all one way. 

TE Trenching Plough, is either a Wheel 
or Foot-plough, and difters only in its Big- 
neſs and Strength, being ſometimes drawn 


by eight, twelve, or more Horſes, in making | 
of Drains and Water Thoroug hs; and alſo 


among Roots, after Wood —4 been ſtocked 


| up: In the Vale they are frequently main- 


tain'd at the Pariſh Charge for their common 
Service; and in the Chiltern, I have known 
this great Plough uſed to make a ſmall 50 
ver deeper in a dry time, by Hache 
eſſen the 
of digging, 


CHAP, 
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C H A P. XXXIX. 


The Nature and Improvment of S o w- 
ING. 


1 HIS is another moſt uſeful Kabw⸗ 
7 ledge in the Farmer's Way, becauſe 
it has often been the Occaſion of — | 


and faving the marring of many a Crop, whic 
made a great Gentleman tell me, at my 


Book ſeller's Shop in London, that he thought 


moſt of our Miſcarriages in Farming were 


owing to the too thick ſowing of our Grain: 


But I muſt here take leave to let him know, 


that it is mine and other Farmers Sentiments, 
| moſt of our Failings in this reſpe& is owing 


to our too thin ſowing ; for as an old Quaker 
Farmer faid — I have loſt a great deal in 
my time by ſowing thin, but I never yet 
ſuffered by ſowing thick — Yet it is certain 
they are both Extreams, and have been the 
Cauſe of great Loſſes in Crops: Wherefore 
I will endeavour to ſhew the particular Miſ- 
fortune of both Faults. | 2 


0 


F IRS r then, by ſowing thin, there is 


room given to the Weed to take its Riſe, 
and make its Progreſs among the Grain, with- 
out Interruption either of its Root or Branch: 
Now all are ſenſible that a Weed out-runs 
the Corn; becauſe on has its Production 
naturally from the Eartn, while the other 

| 2 ä is 
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328 Chiltern and Vale 
is brought forward in ſome meaſure by the 
help of Art; and therefore has not wholly 


that Advantage in the Ground as the Weed 


has, which is the Occaſion, why all Trees as 
well as Weeds thrive faſteſt where they haye 
a ſpontaneous Growth: It is for this Reaſon 
that Wheat and other Grain is ſowed di- 
rectly on a fine Tilth, where the Weed is 
at that time check'd or kill'd, that it may 
get the ſtart of their lateral and proceritous 
Growth, by which. it is enabled to keep back, 
choak, and vanquiſh the Weeds breeding 
and running up. It is alſo for this very Rea- 
ſon, that a right Farmer won't ſow his Clo- 
ver Seed amongſt his Barley, till a Fornight 


or three Weeks afterwards, that the Grain 


may have an Opportunity of getting Domi- 
nion over the Graſs; from this thin ſowing 
often ariſeth that grand Misfortune of the 
Wild Oat and moſt other Weeds, that general- 
ly attack the vacant Interſpaces of the Grain, 
and beome almoſt ſometimes a total De- 
ſtruction to a whole Field of Corn; eſpeci- 
ally on Ground newly broke up, that before 
had been a Lay of Graſs or Wood ; which 
by a thick ſowing of the Grain are moſtly 
hindered, for the Ground can but carry its 
Burthen; and if it has it not in Corn, it 
will in Weeds, which I think is a plain De- 
monſtration, that thick ſowing is the leſſer 
Fault, although I am ſenfible of the main Ob- 


jection to this Argument; which is, that by 


ſowing 


L 
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ſowing thin, the Ear will be the bigger; 
and fo it had need, conſidering the Ground 
and Dreſſing each diſtant Stalk takes up; 
but this is attended with ſmaller Kernels , 
and the great Riſque of being choaked by 
Weeds, and more ſubject to Blights and 
Blaſts ; befides, when the Corn grows thin, 
it has not the Opportunity of being ſo ſoon 
and ſo well ripened, as if thicker ; becauſe 
the Ears are apt to bow and hang down, 
that the Sun cannot come. to. all their Parts ; 
and then they are more expoſed to the Vio- 
lence of Winds, and Rains, that often more 
eaſily bend down their Stalks and Ears. 

Bx Conſequence then, thick ſowing muſt 
nave the Advantage of the two Extreams ; 
becauſe it greatly prevents the Growth of 
thoſe Weeds, whoſe Miſchiefs ſeldom are 
oyer at the Barn ; but too often are known 
to infinuate themſelves into a Growth in the 
Field, notwithſtanding the Dunghill has been 
more than once turned: At firſt, By thus = 
ſowing the Corn thick, one Stalk. becomes "4 
a Support to another, and ſo the better with- we 
ſands the furious Winds and Rains ; Second- 
ly, Hereby the Ear of the Grain is kept up- 

right, and more expos'd to the Sun and Air's 

fruitious Influences, that ripen it ſooner and 
kinder, by having Acceſs to all its Parts: 
Thirdly, The Growth of Weeds is often ab- 

ſolutely ' hindered, by the plenary Furniture 

that the Ground enjoys from the Roots of the 
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Grain: Fourthly, The Ear that grows cleat 
of Weeds, and has a full upright Growth to 
the laſt, has e fo bigger Kernel than 
the thin ſowed one has. And now I am 
come to the main Objection that can be of. fro! 
ſered againſt this Practice, and that is, that I be. 
by the greater Quantity of Seed that is ſown, Ml ** 
the Crop becomes hopper, ſmall ear'd, and U 
will not yield like the large one, that ha Ml Fre 
more room for its Growth. 5 
No to theſe Pro's and Con's I anſwer, th 
that as no Extream can be good, it is the il f. 
Farmer's Buſineſs to fall in with a Mediocti- 1 
ty, neither too thick nor too thin, for then A 
he muſt be right, as to the Check of the 
Weed, and Growth of the Corn ; and there- n 

fore I ſhall here ſet down the Quantity of 
each Seed that we generally ſow for Crops a 

of Corn or Graſs. 3 
Wurar that is ſown in Tilths, are by all 
the Judicious eſteemed in the Chiltern, at 
two Buthels and a half on an Acre; but e- 
ven here there is a Difference, for two Buſh- 
_ els and a Peck at the beginning of September, 
is equal to two Buſhels and a half a Month 
after, for the later the Spring the more ſhould 
be the Seed; becauſe it's more apt to die by the 
Cold and Wets, than the more forward ſowed, 
- that preſently, by the Clemency of the Wea- 
ther, gets up to ſo great a Head, as to co- 
ver the Ground, to the keeping down the 
Growth of Weeds, and is alſo — 
5 I muc 
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much devoured by the Rooks, Crows, and 


other Fowls. Then there is another Diffe- 


rence in the Soils; particularly in the Gra- 
velly ones, which are called dying Ground, 
from the many ſmall Stones that they a- 
bound with: In this, Numbers of the Grains 
are hindered coming out: Alſo by its bind- 
ing Quality, ſo made by heavy Lands falling 
preſently, after Sowing; and by the Poverty 
that uſually affects this Earth: For all which, 
there is often an Allowance made by ſow- 


ing more Seed here, than on the rich looſe 


Loams, where ſometimes two Buſhels and a 


Peck is equal to two Buſhels and three | 


pecks on a Gravel; but in caſe the Loams 
are very wet at the time of ſowing, then 
there muſt be the more Seed allowed, be- 


cauſe ſome part it will be ſmothered and 


not able- to come out of the Ground. Like- 
wiſe in -new- broke up Grounds, there muſt 
be at leaſt two Buſhels and three Pecks, or 


three Buſhels ſowed on an Acre to prevent 


the Wild-Oat, and allow for the Worms and 


Birds eating it; but in ſuch Earth, a Crop 
of Oats is commonly firſt ſown to tame 


its Over-luxuriancy, and prepare it the next 
Year for ſowing Wheat. And indeed, in all 
Ground where Wheat is only harroughed in 


on broad Land, there muſt the more Seed 


be ſown for the Reaſons before mentioned. 
In the Vale they commonly adjuſt their 


Quantity on an Acre to two Buſhels and a 
b | Peck, 


— 
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Peck, as being full enough for their rich 
Ground, that naturally cauſes it to gather 
and bunch beyond our Chiltern Land ; for 
here they are free from the Cover of Stones, 
and more than we from the Hazard of baſh. 
ing-binding Rains, ſo that they never much 
fear their Corn's coming out of their clean, 
looſe, hollow Earth, which they venture fir 
to ſow all over with Seed, and. then plough 
it in : Now this is what we dare not do in 
our ”. harder Grounds, leſt we bury it 
and loſe our Crops ; for with us a Man fol. 
lows the Plough, and ſtrains in the Wheat in 
Four-thorough-ſtitches that the Plough firſt 
makes, and then covers again : But if we 
ſow it on Broad-lands, then we commonly 
only harrough the Ground all over once in 
a Place, to prevent the Wheat's lodging in 
the Thoroughs, and immediately harrough 
it twice in a Place, backwards and for- 
A 5 

BARLEV- ground is firſt harroughed once 
in a Place to hinder the Grains getting into 
the Thoroughs, then it is ſown by Broad- 
caſting all over the Ground, and directly 


.-  harroughed both Ways into the Earth. 


Some will ſow one Caſt, or half the Seed 
all over the Broad-lands before it is har- 


roughed, as being a Security againſt a dry 


Summer, for then the Seed makes a deeper 
Lodgment between the Thoroughs; then 
they harrough it all over once in a Place; 


/ | upon 
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upon this they ſow the other half, and har- 
rough it in acroſs twice in a Place, and 
roll it when it is got up three Inches long. 
The Quantity is generally allowed to be in 
Vale and Chiltern, four Buſhels on an Acre, 
except when it is liquored, and then but 
three. BE arts 

Px As are ſowed by ſtraining them in Tho- 
rough by Thorough, when they are once 
ſown in Stitches, and directly harroughed 
well down: But if ſowed in broad Lands, 
ſome only harrough them in, others will 
ſow half the Seed firſt all over the Ground, 
and plough them in as they do in the Vale; 
which as ſoon as done, will ſow the other 


ff. — 5 
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twice in a Place backward and forward; 
this is called half under Thorough, and half 
over; but in the Vale they firſt ſow them 
all oyer and plough them in, and then har- 
rough directly. The Quantity both here 
and there is three or four Buſhels on one 
Acre, the thicker the better, that the Weeds 
may be kept down. But I have ſowed the 
Blue and other Peas with | mp Succeſs in 
Drills or Thoroughs in a fine Tilth, made 


two Foot diſtance , and ſtrain'd in by a 


over-thwart ; Theſe, when they are got a- 
bout fix Inches high, muſt be houghed by 


I f long, 


half over the ſame , and harrough them 


frſt by the Plough, at eighteen Inches or 
Man's Hand, and covered by the Harroughs 


Men, and after that, when they are a Foot 


7 
11 

5 0 
+ : 


down. 'The other Way in the Chiltern on 
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long, the Earth muſt be houghed on each d 


fide up to their Stalks, to kill the Weeds 1 


and ſuccour their Roots againſt the Sum. P. 
mer Droughts; thus by their diſtant Growth, iſ © 


they will Corn to a great degree and ripen E 
early. The Quantity is not ſo much here, 1 
as in the other Ways, for about two Buſhelz 
ſow an Acre after this Manner. 

Beans. Are ſowed in the Vale on their 
Wheat or Barley-ſtubbles, by firſt broad caſt- 
ing the Seed with a Man's Hand all over 
the Ground, and then ploughed in and har. 
roughed. But in the Chiltern they are com- 
monly ſown on the Wheat-ftitch, as it was 
left at Harveſt, by a Man's following the 
Plough and ſtraining them in, in four ſere- 
ral Thoroughs that are made in the Stitch by 
the Pea-ſtitch-plough, which it alſo fills in, 
ſo that the Earth of one Thorough fills up 
another, and then the Stitch is harroughed 


a Barley - ſtubble, is firſt ſowing the Beans all 
over the Ground as they do in the Vale, and 
ploughing them in with the Fallow-wheel- 
plough , and - harrough them well after. 
Their Quantity is four Buſhels on an Acre, 
unleſs dril'd in, or ſet, by making Holes in 
the Ground with a Stick or Dibber, and 
then leſs ſerves. 5 | 

Peas. Are alſo ſowed with Oats, which 
is called Bullimon, and indeed is commonly 
a very adyantageous Way, as I have a great 
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deal of Reaſon to write of, for this Summer 


I received a large Crop of both theſe, off a 
Piece of Ground that uſed to deceive its 
Owner for ſeveral Years paſt ; but here the 


Pea ſheltered the Root of the Oat and nou- 


nſh'd it, till it was able to ſu pport and kee 
up the Pea from falling down; ſo that both 
contributed to each other's Fertility, and is 
certainly a ſure and profitable Way. And ſo is 
Beans ſowed with Peas, which is often 
done as a double Security in the Chiltern. 
For if the Peas (as they frequently do) fail, 
the Beans generally hit, and will become a 
good Crop in a proper Soil, by having the 
more room to corn; and if both grow well, 
then the Bean will keep up the Pea, that it 
corns and ripens the better. They are ſow- 


ed about four Buſhels on an Acre, half Peas 


and half Beans, either on Stitch or broad 
Lands. Some have ſown them amongſt their 
Barley, but there is this Inconveniency in it, 
that the Barley is ripe before the Bean, which 
occaſions ſuch a Dampneſs in it, as to ſpoil 
its Sale to the Malſter, though ſome will do 
it for another Reaſon, and- that is, to keep 
the Barley from falling down. But the Vale- 
men never ſow Peas amongſt their Beans, 


| becauſe it hinders the Sheep from coming at 


the Weeds. Yet I have known a Vale-man 
ſow the Horn-grey-pea alone in April for a 


Trial, but then he had nothing but Bloſſom - 
and Haulm for his Curioſity 3 for this Pea 


re- 
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requires the earlieſt ſowing of all others, tho' 
it 1s the lateſt ripe. 


CHAP. XI. 
The Mature and Improvement of SEts, 


1 HE Knowledge of good and bad 
Seeds, is of ſuch Importance to the 
Farmer, that on the right Choice thereof de- 
pends the Succeſs of Afﬀter-crops ; and is 
really very worthy of a Chapter being be- 
ſtowed on its Subject, for the Prevention of 
others coming into that Misfortune, that ma- 
ny have had reaſon 'to complain of for want 
of a due Information how to diſtinguiſh the 
ſound from the unſound ; the proper from 
the improper. For by this means a Perſon 
is capacitated, not to rely altogether on a 
Saleſman's Recommendation of his own Seed, 
who is generally a ſtranger to the Buyer, and 
that for theſe Reaſons. Firſt, The worſe 
Sort of them are ſometimes tempted to 
make the moſt of their Goods as they call 
it, and put off their old decayed, or their 
unripe mow-burn'd and damaged Seeds to 
the ignorant; who certainly are more in 
Number than the ſkillful ind: judicious, and 
are thereby expoſed to the ſuperior _ 
| " ledge 
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ledge of the artful Seller. Secondly, Some 
again there are, who not being true Ma- 
ſters of their Buſineſs, are not ſenſible of 
the particular right Sorts themſelves : An In- 
ſtance of this happened but laſt Year. It 
was in a Shop to the Weſtward of Temple- 
Bar in London, where I aſk'd the Maſter, 
which was the ripe and unripe part of ſome 
Lucerne-ſeed that I was there about buying; 
He anſwered he knew the biggeſt was beſt, 


but was ſilent as to the other. Nor is this 


ſo much to be wondered at, if we conſider, 
that the Farmer that furniſhes them, has 
certainly a great Opportunity of __— 
Knowledge in the good and bad Sorts, be- 
cauſe he is the original Sower , Mower, 
Cleanſer, and Seller thereof, I ſhall diſtin- 
guiſh them as follows, v7z. 

Luck RNRE-Seed. The Purple or Brown 


ſort of this, is, that which had its due Ma- 
turation in the Field, and an Eſcape from 


the heat and burning of the Mow : And is 


therefore the right true Seed, that ought 


always to be coveted, and ſowed by thoſe 
who hope for ſucceſsful Returns from ſow- 
ing this Seed: This is truly that part which 
is beſt of all the three, and is the Medium 


| of the two Extremes. | 


Tux White or Green ſort is, is the unripe 
part that miſſed of that Benefit in the Field 
which the Purple had ; for in the very Ear 
or Head of this Graſs, as well as in Wheat 


2 | and 
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and other Grains, this Seed has its ſeve- 
ral Aſpects, Situations and Proportions of 
Bigneſs before it is cut down, and will ſhew 
their Differences accordingly after thraſhing 
and cleaning; which is alſo obvious in all 
Fruits and Seeds that can be ſeen with the 
Eye. And therefore as the Seeds-man ſaid, 
the biggeſt is certainly the beſt of all Grain 
and Seed whatſoever; but then he did not, 
or would not know any other Difference. 
This white and green ſort then, is that 
which had not its due Maturity and Pro- 
portion of Bigneſs, and by that means is 
not capacitated to be ſo ſure of Growth a 
the Purple ; and if it does not take Root, 
it's likely to be diminutive, and ſooner over- 
come by the Caſualty of Worms-, Gnats, 
Froſts and Wets, than the ſtronger Root 
and Stalk is. 


Tas reddiſh fort is the worſt of all, though | 


this might be as good as the beſt, when it 
was brought out of the Field, but was af. 
terwards too much heated or burn'd in the 
Mow ; either by the Greenneſs or Dampnebs 
of the Seed when it was brought out of the 
Field, or that it was mowed in too great 
a Quantity, or that it lay in the middle ot 
thickeſt part of the Mow ; for in theſe 
Caſes it often acquires a reddiſh Colour , 
which is ſolely occaſion'd by Heat, and 
thereby commonly ſpoiled, for then the vi- 
tal part of the Seed is ſo burnt, that the 

2 farinous 
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farinous Radicle becomes dead, which in 


good Seed is the firſt Life of all After-growth. 
Wherefore when Lucerne, Clover, and ſome 


other Seeds, have too much of theſe two lat- 


ter ſorts amongſt it, it is to be rejected as un- 


fit to ſow. 

WHEAT alſo will be redder ended than 
ordinary, when burnt or too much heated in 
the Mow ; this is a degree ſhort of ſprout- 
ing at the End, which we call grow'd Corn; 
though they are generally both occafion'd by 
too much Root or Moiſture; and when it 
is ſprouted, it makes Bread lumpiſh, like 
unto Pudding. There is alſo another de- 
fective ſort, and that is called ſmutty Wheat; 
not that I actually mean that Kernel, which 
is in part ſmutty already; but the Kernel 
that grows in the ſmutty Ear, and yet to 
the Eye ſeems ſound: This is that which is 
reckoned to be a Breeder of Smut again; and 
therefore with the other two ſorts are to be 
rejected for Seed. The knowing Part of the 
Farmers are now become ſo curious, that 
they every time change their Seed, as be- 
lieving it to degenerate, if oftner ſown on 
the ſame Soil than once: This makes a 
Neighbour of mine go yearly, a little 
before Michaelmas, to Ailesbury, where he 
meets a certain Man, who lives ſome Miles 
beſow that Place, and breaks up a Piece of 
new Ground every Year ; on which he ſows 
Pirky Wheat: Now all Seed is reckoned beſt 

Z 2 off 
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off the Virgin Mould ; and therefore this 
Man ſells his Seed ſooner, and for more than 
others. So likewiſe it is obſerved, that the 
Derby, and Warwickſhire Waggons, will car- 
Wheat from Dunſtable that comes off 
their chalky Grounds there, to ſow in a con- 
trary Soil, for its greater Improvement. 
BARLEY, likewiſe, ſhews it ſelf red at each 
End, when it is Mow-burned, and is there- 
fore juſtly rejected, both by Malſter and 
Sower , as defective dead Seed and Grain, 
not fit to be uſed for making of Malt , nor 
in the Field ; and when it is thus ſpoiled, 
the very Hens will often refuſe to eat it. 

Oars, have ſometimes their Share of this 
Misfortune, as will appear the Rednef 
of their Ends. bs * 

Beans, Peas, Thetches and Tills, are all 
of them ſubje& to ſpoil, when they are too 
much Mow-burned ; for then they will be 
reddiſh within, and without more or leſs, as 
they have in a greater or leſſer Degree receiv- 
ed the Damage, and is to be accounted bad 
Seed, not fit to be ſown again; for if one of 
theſe are put into the Mouth, and bit the 
ſide-way, they will eaſily come in two, when 
the ſound one will not without a great deal 
of Violence. This made a Farmer, that 1 
am acquainted with, ſearch the Country for 
ſound Beans, that he gave three or four Shil- 
lings extraordinary a Load for, when moſt 
others that were inned Wet the 2 

| I ore, 
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fore, were ſold ſo much cheaper, as bein 
Mow-burned; but then he had the be 
Crop in his Part of the Country. When 
Beans are cut down too ſoon, they will ſhri- 
yel and be the ſmaller, which ſome are tempt- 
ed to do by their Leiſure at Harveſt ; but 
then they take care to wad them as ſoon 
as mown, and put them into fingle ſmall 
Parcels, to prevent their heating. 

Is Peas or Beans are two Years old, they 
ſhould be ſown two or three Weeks ſooner 
than thoſe of one Year, to be equally ripe 
with them at Harveſt, And ſome are ſo 
curious to get out the bigger ſort to ſow, 
and give the ſmaller ſort to their Cattle, 
which I think is a very good Piece of Hus- 
bandry ; for tis certain, all the biggeſt Seed 
of any Sort is beſt for Propagation : This 
minds me of ſome Stalks that grew in Che- 
dington Church- Field, in Tune, 1727, that car- 
ried eighty and ſeventy odd Pods on each, 
which I was at the counting of. 

TuRNEP Seed. This ſometimes conſiſts 
of three or four ſorts of Colours, viz. the 
Green or Yellow, the Red and the Black, 
altho' they all came off one Piece of Ground, 
and at the ſame time, and are oftentimes 
mix'd together in one Parcel; and therefore 
ſhall here explain their ſeveral Natures, viz, 
The Green or Yellow, is that which is un- 
ripe, and commonly will appear after ſown, 
in ſhew with the beſt ; but for want of its 
| 2 3 mature 
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mature Perfection, will fail and come to no- 
thing, or at moſt, to a ſmall infignificant 
Turnep : The Red, is that which is ripe, but 
by putting the Seed together damp, or when 
dry is put in a damp Place, whereby it 
heats ; or that it lies in the middle and thick- 
eſt Part of the Heap, and becomes hot and 
burns in a ſmall degree, all or part of the 
flowery Radicle, which ſo un and da- 
mages it, that it is in much the ſame Con- 
dition at ſowing, as the unripe Green or Yel- 
low: But the Black is the true full ri 
ſort, and will endure keeping in a dry Place 
more than one or two Vears. Now to prove 
the Goodneſs of this, and all other Weeds; 
take a Pint of the beſt, and weigh againſt 
a Pint of the unripe, or burnt bad, and the 
heavieſt will prove the Goodneſs, ' 


CP. I. 
The Advantages and Difadvantages of 
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F N my firſt Book I have wrote on this 
Subject; but here I ſhall write after a 
different manner, as the Tranſaction has ſince 
occur'd to my Knowledge: I own J have 
dril''d Blue Peas into Thoroughs, made by 
the Plough in my Field, and receiy'd back - 
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vaſt Crop by Man's houghing ; but this is 
Horſe- work, which certainly comes much 
cheaper. e 
In my Travels, I ſaw an Operation in this 
laſt Article, perform'd by an ingenious Plough- 
man, that I ſhall particularly take Notice of, 
viz. It was on an Oat Stubble that Dung 
was laid on juſt before Chri/tmas, when they 
ploughed it into broad Lands with the Wheel- 
Fallow-plough, that lay till Cændlemas, and 
then they harroughed it plain, which as ſoon 
as done, with the narrow Wheat Seed Wheel- 
plough he made a Drill or ſtrait Thorough, 
that a Man followed and ſtrained Horſe- 
beans into; then the Seeds-man ſtood ſtill, 
while the Plough-man covered the firſt Tho- 
rough as ſhallow as he could, by making 
another Thorough cloſe to the firſt ; then 
he proceeded in the like manner at ſix 
Foot diſtance, and ſo on throughout the 
Field. After this about the firſt of April, 
when the Beans were about eight or twelve 
Inches high, the Plough-man with his Team 
of four Horſes in length (as they were the 
firſt time) went firſt with' the Foot-plough 
near the middle, and turned up a Thorough ; 
then the Wheel Fallow-plough with four 
Horſes in length followed him, and gather- 
ed and turned up another Thorough cloſe 
from the Beans; then the Foot-plough went 
and turned up a Thorough from the next 
Row ; and the Fallow-plough followed and 
* 24 turned 
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turned up another cloſe from the Beans as 
before: This Operation made one entire 
four thoroughed Stitch, that lay between 
two Rows of Beans, which continued in this 
Form till the ſixth Day of June; and then 
he began again with both the ſame Ploughs, 


that harroughed down the Earth to the 


Roots of the Beans ; the Foot-plough firſt, 
and the other next, in the contrary manner 
to the laſt Way: This then brought all the 
Land into a level again, except a Henting, 
or large Thorough that was left in the mid- 
dle, between the Rows, which was done 
nothing more to till Harveſt, when they 
reap'd the Beans. 


Remarks on the foregoing MeTno. 
EINS this encloſed Chiltern Field was 


ing at Chriſtmas, which made it turn up at 


Candlemas very rough, when they ſowed the 


Beans in Thoroughs on this clotty, ſtony, 
loamy, clay Ground, that was not fine enough 
for the Beans ; becauſe the furly Stiffneſs of 
its great Pieces, would not ſhatter and crum- 
ble at that time of Year by the Power of 
Froſts, as theirs in the Vale will; ſo that 
ſome of the Beans could not ſo ſoon get out 
with their Heads, as others did, which gave 
the Weed an Opportunity to get the ſtart 
of many of the Beans. And when in _ 
they 


an Oat Stubble, that had but one Ploughj- 
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they threw down the four thoroughed Bout 
or Stitch on each Side of the Beans, the Clots 
fell on ſome of their Stalks, and beat ſeve- 
ral down and bruiſed others, and ſome again 
fell ſhort ; ſo that the Rows had not, I verily 
believe, above half the Benefit of the Plough- 
ings, as otherwiſe they might have had, if 
the Ground had been in a finer Tilth when 
it was ſown, as it plainly appeared to me, 
when I walked by the Ploughman as he was 
at work. | 

A sE cop Misfortune was, that the Seed 
was ſown too thin ; this gave another Op- 
. to the Weeds to get the Dominion, 
which they did to a great Degree, and cau- 
ſed the Rows to return but a flender Crop: 
Now it was not only my Opinion, but alſo 
that of the Plowman's (who acted according 
to his Orders) that the Ground ſhould have 
been ploughed firſt up at Michaelmas into 
broad Lands, and hack'd a-croſs at Chriſtmas, 
then harroughed plain at Candlemas, that 
the Beans might be immediately ſown in 
Drills; this would have brought the Earth 


into a good Tilth, and prevented the ſeve- 
ral Misfortunes that the Roughneſs of the. 


Ground by only one ploughing was the Oc- 


caſion of; for by the Fineneſs of the Land, 
and thick ſowing of the Seed, the Weeds 
are certainly very much kept under: But 
the Seeds-man here could not ſow the Beans 
thick enough in the Thorough, and keep u 
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with the Plough, that went too faſt for his 
doing this as he ſhould have done; and 
therefore inſtead of his ſanding ſtill while 
the Beans were moulding up, he ſhould haye 
ſown the Drill a ſecond time, by ſtraining 
them in before the Plough. Again, by the 
Fineneſs of the Ground, when the Stitch 
comes to be thrown down on the Roots of 
the Beans, the Earth will be eafily drove 


on, and cover them in ſuch a regular Or- 


der, and in all Places alike, that the Weeds 
will be ſmothered, and new ones prevented, 
Txr1s profitable Way, when thus rightly 
ordered, is of very confiderable Advantage 
to the Owner; for the Ground being by the 
four ploughing and one harroughing brought 
into a State of Fertility for Beans, is there- 
by got into a Readineſs for the Wheat Crop 
the following Michaclmas; which, if this 
had not been, muſt he dung'd and plough'd, 
till a fine Tilth was got for Wheat; ſo that 
here is little or no more Charge, than if the 
Beans had not been ſowed; becauſe this 
Horſe-houghing brings the Fallow-ground in- 
to a Readineſs all the preceding Year, for 
the Wheat Crop to fucceed ; and by ſowing 
and looking after the Beans with good Hus- 
bandry, the Weeds may be kept under very 
well; nor does the Ground ſuffer any thing 
from the Beans, by reaſon they are not of 
that Nature to peel or make hungry any 
Ground; but rather by their keeping of 


Weeds 
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Weeds down, and conveying the nitrous 
Dews to the Roots of their Stalks, and the 
eat Cover their Bodies and Heads make, 
e Earth is bettered by Cleanneſs and Sweet- 
neſs; two Properties that is of the greateſt 
Conſequence to arable Ground: It is by 
theſe the Roots of the Beans are encourag- 
ed to run horizontally, which is the chief 
Perfection of this new Way, becauſe of the 
Diſtance of their Rows, their Beans have full 
room enough to carry their Fibres at great 
Diſtances from their Bodies, and enjoy the 
Benefits of the Sun, Dews and Rains, which 
Beans ſowed promiſcuouſly can't have in fo 
large a degree. _ 
Axp this is further greatly improved by 
moulding up their Roots, when the Plough 
in June throws down the Stitch on both ſides 
of the Beans; and then it is, that this new 
Cover and Addition of Mould does vaſt Ser- 
vice in ſheltering and ſhading the Roots of 
the Beans from the too violent Scorchin 
of the Sun's great Heats in June and uh, 
which otherwiſe might prove very pernici- 
ous to their Growth; and in caſe the Rains 
fall after this time, then the nitrous ſulphu- 
reous Qualities of this new laid Earth will 
be waſhed in upon the Bean-roots, and fo 
become an actual Dre ſſing, and ſupply the 


Place of Dungs and other Manures: Here ö 


is a Benefit indeed, that is little thought 
of by the paſſant Obſervators, who carry 


their 
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their Eyes ſeldom much further, than to ad. 
mire the ſtrait Order and Diſtance the Beans 
grow in. 

ANOTHER Convenience in this Practice 
is, that the Dolphin-fly or Black-bug, has 
not that Opportunity here as in the Vale, 
of ruining a Crop by its venomous Attacks, 
which are often fatal to whole Fields that 
are ſown in the common way; for here is 
free Acceſs even to the minuteſt part of the 
Stalk- bloſſom or Bean- pod, with an Appli- 
cation of Salt-water, Mudget-hole-water, 
Aſhes, Soot, or Lime, Sc. that may be 
thought proper to be made uſe of as Anti. 
dotes and Remedies to prevent or deſtroy 
theſe Flies or Bugs with their ſmall Egg, 
that in ſome dry Seaſons are laid or bred by 
them in great abundance, which in the end 
generally ſpoil moſt of the Crop. 

ANOTHER conſiderable Advantage is here 
gain'd by ſowing Beans in theſe fingle di- 
Rant Rows, and that is, the Room they af- 
ford the Owner, to prevent and deſtroy that 
worſt Weed of all, called the Hairy-bind, or 
Hell-weed, which will run along amongſt 
the Stalks a quarter of a Mile together, and 
by its creeping Quality, with its (harp Pines, 
wounds the Stalks and Pods; and yet this 
thready Enemy is paſt finding out in its Ori- 
ginal or Roots, which by many has been 
traced without Succeſs; this, I ſay, is here 
eafily come at and check d, if not deſtroyed 
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in Embryo by the Overſeer, who is not here 
in a Labyrinth or confuſed Place, as the great 
Crops in the Vale deſerves the Name of. 

ANOTHER Benefit is, that the Sheep may 
here be turned in, and be uncapable of hurt- 
ing the Beans by their Rub, which in the 
Vale they often do in queſt of their 
Food, and which they are there obliged to 
ſuffer, for the fake of delivering their Cro 
from the Hairy-weed and others, that | 
Sheep by going amongſt,” often break and 
hinder the Progreſs of; yet notwithſtanding 
all their Endeavours to the contrary, this 
Hell- weed ſometimes gets Maſter and ſpoils 
the Beans, which here they are ſure to be 
delivered from. Tis therefore that theſe 
ſeveral Advantages - ariſe from this Horſe- 
houghing Practice, viz. 

IRST, The getting the Ground into an 
early and ſweet Tilth for Wheat. 

SECONDLY, The Fallow- ground is em- 
ployed and the third Year got into a pro- 
fitable Condition, that otherwiſe would have 
had nothing grown on the ſame. 
 TairplLy, The Ground is imprc 
the Beans ſhade and ſhelter, and from the 
2 of Dungs made by their Stalks and 

OOts. q 

FoukTHLyY, The Beans are greatly ferti- 
lized from the Mould that is - throw'd on 
their Roots, 55 
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Fir TL, They are defended from the 
Weeds and Dolphin-fly. 

SIXTHLY, The Sheep may have a free Ac. 
ceſs. 

TH1s way from beginning to ending may 


be performed by the F oot-plough entirely 


with a piece of Iron fix d at the End of the 
Beam containing five Notches, that is cal. 
led a Cock, to this the way is faſtened, that 
the Horſe is to draw by, and may by ſhift 
ing it, make the Plough work nearer or fur- 
ther off as occaſion requires, 

I Have known two Rows of Beans ſow- 
ed almoſt cloſe together, and at eight Foot 
Diſtance two more ; but it has been found 
not to anſwer ſo well as a ſingle Row at 
fix Foot diſtance, becauſe the double Rows 
were apt to heat each other by their cloſe 
ſtanding, and gave the Weed more Room to 
come up' between them, and .alſo hindred 
the Mould from coming to all the Sides of 
their Roots; which a ſingle one has thc 
full Freedom of enjoying. 


De Diſadvantages of Horſe: houghing. 


HE main Objections againſt-this Prac- 

tice of our Farmers are, Firſt, That 

here is five whole Ploughings and part of 
a ſixth incumbent on this Work, before a 
Crop of Wheat can be ſet on the Ground, 
which are two or three extraordinary. Se- 
condly, The Earth can't be ſo truly Ew 
a It 
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a Tilth when the Beans are on, as if it had 
been a clear Fallow, by reaſon there is no 
ploughing the Croſs-way of the Field, which 
1s the beſt Method to make Land fine. 
Thirdly, By the early laying on the Dung, 
the Weather and Ground has an Opportunity 
of exhauſting and expending its Goodneſs, 


before the Wheat can have all its due Nou- 


riſhment from it. | 

Turkr has been ſeveral Attempts I un- 
derſtand made of late, to get great Crops 
of Wheat and Artificial Graſs, by ſowing 
their Seeds in Drills; but as I never faw the 
Operation, I can only write on it as the 
Rationale of it appears to me: By ſowing any 
thing in Drills, is meant a vacant Piece of 
Ground left between them, in order to hough 


the upper Earth thereof to the Rows of 


Grain or Graſs: This I own is a good Me- 
thod for Peas and Beans, becauſe both of 
them have a ſtrong Stalk ; the Pea, though 
not of ſo great a Subſtance in its Stalk as 
the Bean, yet will be erect long enough for 


the two Houghings that are due to its Cul- - 


ture; and when it falls and ſpreads, its 
Haulm does great Service to the Ground by 
its large Cover. The Bean being a ſtronger 
ſort, is generally upright to the laſt; and will 
both bear Man's houghing and Horſe-hough- 
ing provided the Ground is fine; but Wheat, 
that is a more weaker Stalk than either of 


them, I cannot find out how it can withſtand 


the 
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the Earth's being turned upon them with 
the Plough, without being beat down or 
bruifed, and much more the Stalks or Blades 
of the weaker Graſs, But if only Man's 
Houghing is allowed of, I cannot but think 
the Rows of Wheat are more expoſed to the 
Violence of Winds, Rains, Hails and Blight 
by their diſtant growing, than if they were 
cloſe together, for then one ſupports and 
keeps up the Head of another to the Sun 
and Air, and thereby are ſooner and better 
ripened in all the Parts of their Head; while 


chat that lolls, falls down and ſpreads, uf. 


fers many ways for want of that Aſſiſtance. 


I ſuppoſe one Reaſon that may be aſſigned 


for ſuch Management, is, that half the 
Ground. being unemployed, is ready for the 
like Attempt the next . Year, in that or other 
Grain : But in my humble Opinion, this is 
an Argument of no great Force, ſince a Fal- 
low better ſupplies this Conveniency for 
Wheat; a thick Crop of which in the com- 
mon Way will, like many others, kill the 
Weeds, keep the Ground hollow, and pre- 
pare it for Beans, Peas, or Oats the follow- 
ing Seaſon; which makes me at a loſs to ac- 
count for the Profit of drilling either Wheat 
or Graſs; fince that Way not only expoſes 
them to ſeveral Damages more than the com- 
mon Methods, but brings on a Charge of 
more Ploughings, or ſeven or ten Shillings 
per Acre for Man's Houghing. 
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C HAP. XIII. 


De Improvement of the TURN Er. 


URNEP is a Root that was not 
known to be propagated in theſe Parts 
in the common. Fields, till about fixty Years 
ago ; and their great Uſefulneſs has cauſed 
many Diſputes as to the Tything of them : 
If they are eat off with Store-ſheep , there 
is none due ; but if Sheep are fatted on them, 
the Tyth muſt be paid either in Kine or 


Money. Hertfordſhire is 'a Country where 


generally more grows than in any other ; 
and as it is certain, every thing muſt pay its 
Decimation that has immediate valuable Pro- 
duce from the Earth, either in one ſort of 
Confideration or other; ſo this, although diſ- 
putable in ſome Places ſome Years fince, is 
now, as far as I can find, freely paid almoſt 
every where. | | | 
In this County they carry the Bell from 
all others, by being preferr'd at London for 
their ſurpaſſing Sweetneſs, that is owing I 
preſume to our tight Soils, which we ,dreſs 
chiefly by Sheep-folding and Soot ; this ſort 
of drefling is more natural and wholeſome 
than the many Sorts of noxious Dungs , 
that they make uſe of for about fifteen Miles 
round London, for it is certain this, and all 
other Plants, partake in ſome degree of the 


a Ma- 
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Manure that is mixed with the Ground; J 
will not ſay they excel by any Benefit from 
our Air beyond others, as the Animal is ſaid 
to do, but leave this Point for the Deciſion 
of a more learned Pen; however, as this 
moſt valuable Root is now univerſally be- 
come Food for Man and Beaſt, I ſhall here 
be more particular in its Culture, than other- 
wiſe I would, viz. 

THERE are ſeveral forts which I ſhall 
here paſs by, as being mentioned in my firſt 
Book, that call for one and the ſame Ma- 
nagement : For the early Crop we ſow in 
May, by getting the Ground ploughed up in 


Winter, which with one or two more af- 


terwards, will become a fine Tilth in that 
Month; then take Seed of a Year old that is 
well cured, which is better than the neweſt 
Sort, becauſe it is ſomething longer coming 
up, and therefore takes the ſtronger Root: 
Of this Seed, one Pound will ſow an 
Acre, but I would adviſe every one not to 
ſow leſs than two; nay, the ſureſt way of 
all is to throw three Pound on an Acre, for 
then, ſays the Farmer, there 'is enough for 
the Fly, Slug, and us to ; and the. houghing 
much of a Price, being five Shillings an 
Acre; and for this, an honeſt Hougher in 
the Neighbourhood, will go over the Crop 
a ſecond time ſome Days after, and remedy 
what he miſs'd the firſt time; for let them 
be ever ſo careful the firſt, they will * 
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the ſecond time furniſh Matter enough to 
employ their Houghs. The next ſowing is 
commonly a Fortnight before or after Mid- 


mmer; and if that miſſes, then a third 


Ploughing and Sowing may be ventured on 
as ſoon as can be done, which ſometimes 
ſucceeds when the two former miſs; for it 


has been found in the Declination of the Sum- 


mer, that the Fly, or Slug, is nor ſo buſy 
as at other times: Now it is certain, all 
Ground that is dreſſed, has abundantly the 
greater Chance of a Crop of Turneps, than 
that which is not; becauſe the Manure will 
puſh on the Growth of the Turnep ſo faſt, 
as to make it often out-run the Bite of the 
Slug and Fly ; and when the Turnep has 
made its third or rough Leaf, neither of them 
can fo eaſily cripple its Growth. 
Tuis leads me to make ſome Obſervations 
on theſe two Inſects, which perhaps were 
never yet taken notice of by any Author. 
Several Farmers have .hitherto contended, 
whether the Turnep is deſtroyed by the Slug 
or Fly, and if but three in Company, ſeldom 
two of them are of one Opinion; one af- 
firming the Fly does all the Miſchief, ano- 
ther the Slug, and others both: Now this 
Slug is a ſmall whitiſh Inſect, about an Inch 
or more long, of the Snail Tribe, but has no 


Shell; is bred in the Garden and Eield in the 


Ground, by ſmall Eggs, lies all the Year in 


) 
A a 2 in 


the Earth, and does his Miſchief (Thief-like 
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in the Night, and is certainly one of the 

greateſt Enemies to the Turnep, and many 

other Vegetables ; ſeveral little Holes may 

be perceived in the Ground under a you 

Turnep, thro' which they make their Paſ- 
into their Cells. | 

TuE Fly has a ſmall black Body, little 
bigger than a large Flea, ſkips and flies 
from one Turnep to another in the Day time, 
and lies at Night under their Leaf ; fo that 
theſe two Ravagers do their Miſchiefs alter- 
nately, and are both concern'd in the young 
Turnep's Deſtruction, as well as the Cater- 
pillar, that is a third Deſtroyer, and will 
ſometimes with — other _ ſeize on, and 

atly ſpoil a whole Field, by gnawing off 
—— $4.0 clean to the Stalk : Beides theſe 
the Sun now and then by its parching Heats 
overcomes their firſt tender Sprout, and de- 
ſtroys whole Crops in their Infancy. 

To prevent therefore , and cure theſe 
Misfortunes, I ſhall propoſe to do it ſeveral 
ways: And firſt, By Lime, that muſt lie, and 
as ſoon as flaked, ſown over the Ground, to 
the Quantity of twenty, thirty, or forty Buſh- 
els on an Acre ; immediately after this, thc 
Turnep Seed muſt be ſown, and both har- 
roughed in together. Secondly, By Soot , 
about fifteen Buſhels on an Acre, ſown on 
the Turneps as ſoon as they appear above 
Ground; this by its bitter Taſte, preſerves 
them while young, from the Thief in a great 
52 1 1 & 
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meaſure ; and by its ſulphurous ſaline Na- 
ture kills and drives away both Slug, Fly, 


and Caterpillar ; and ſo enriches the Ground: 


by theſe two Qualities, as to make the Tur- 


neps grow very ſwiftly to a large Body, and 
by the time they are in Perfection, they are 


as ſweet as others. Thirdly, By Sheep-fold- 
ing ; this Way is generally found to anſwer; 
by penning Sheep on the Ground before it is. 
ſown. with Turneps, who by treading in their 
own Dung and Stale, diſcourage and keep 
under the breeding of the Slug, Fly and Ca- 
terpillar ; and this more eſpecially when the 
Seed is folded on as ſoon as ſown, which 
many do, and for ſome time after; and then 
they are not under much Apprehenſion of the 
Turnep's Miſcarriage ; becauſe neither Worm, 
Slug, Fly, nor Caterpillar will meddle with 
their ill-taſted Leaf; this alſo cauſes the 
Turnep to grow ſo quick and great, that in 


gainſt the ſcorching Sun; and the Ground by 
the hard treading of the Sheep, will be 

eloſed, as to retain its Moiſture longer than 
ordinary. And laſtly, I come to declare one 
of the fineſt Secrets that ever was printed of 


this Kind, for its great Efficacy, and (I hope 


in time) for Cheapneſs, by which I doubt 
not but many thouſand Acres of Tur 

will be preſerved from theſe Inſects, which 
otherwiſe would be deſtroyed by them; and 
thereby fave the great Expence of one, and 


Aa 3 ſome- 


a little time the Leaf will ſhade its Root a- 
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ſometimes two, and three Ploughings extra- 


ordinary, beſides the loſs of Time, cauſed of- 
ten by the firſt, ſecond, and third Crops be. 
ing eat up by one or more of theſe Deſtroy- 
ers; and alſo for the great Conveniency that 
attends the Dreſſing or Preſervative, as be- 
mg to be had in any Part of Great Britain, 
when neither Lime, Soot, Dungs, nor Aſhes 
can't be got. | 
Wurm then the Turneps begin to appear 
all over the Field, or Piece of Ground, which 
will be ſooner or later, as the Ground is more 
or leſs in a Tilth and Heart, and the Wea- 
ther moiſt and dry: Then ſow three or five 
Baſhels of common Salt over an Acre broad- 
caſt, in the ſame manner as you ſow Lime, 
Soot, or Aſhes, by throwing it extenſively 
with the Hand ; but if Salt was very cheap, 
eight Buſhels on an Acre would do better ; 
becauſe it not only kills the Inſect, but is in- 
deed the beſt of Dreſſing for the Crop of Tur- 
neps, and enriches the Ground for the fol- 
lowing Crop of Wheat or Barley; for no In- 
ſect can here reſide, where Salt is the Medium 
juſtly regulated. between the Air and the 
rth; and it is here the Inſe& generally 
commits its Rapine, which at firſt is on the 
Leaf, and then the Stem. | 
Wu N Turnep Ground is got into a fine 
Tilth, it is a good Way not to harrough and 
fow immediately, but let it lie a Week after 
it is ploughed, and then harrough and mw ; 
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becauſe the Fly is apt to follow with the Duſt, 
and make its Lodgment. 


ONES 2 
© C HAP. XLIII 
TheIVature and Improvement of common 
SALT. .. 


ALT is known to be the greateſt Con- 


ſervator of all Bodies, that it is united to 
of any other, and conſequently the moſt po- 
tent Enemy to all Inſects and Putrefaction: 
It is this Power that prefers it to every thing 
elſe for the Farmer's Uſe, when employed in 
a judicious manner; for this, like the greateſt 
Cordial, will become rather a Poiſon than an 


Antidote, if applied to Exceſs, as has been 


frequently expetienc d in Chamberlye, which, 
though a natural Liquid, is the neareſt of any 
to common Salt in its corroding Quality: This 
I have dreſſed my Wheat and Graſs Ground 
with, but in ſuch a Quantity, that it might 
do good and not harm; and that was, by a 
Man's walking with a Garden Pot of it, and 
pouring it through the ſtreaming Holes of 
the ſpout Head, which in good Ground, is at 
once a ſufficient Dreſſing for a Wheat Crop, 
if laid on in February, March, or April + But 
if it is immoderately uſed, then it will cauſe 
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both Corn and Graſs to turn yellow and 
burn up. This hot acid Salt is not only a 
Nouriſher and Fertilizer of Grain and Graſs, 
but alſo will at the ſame time wound and 
kill all manner of Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Ca- 
terpillars, Snails, Sc. and will defy and pre- 
vent both them, and all the ſeveral ſorts of 
the ſmall and great Flies, that with the reſt 
lie in and on the Ground, and about the 
many Vegetables, and do their Miſchiefs 
Night and Day to the young Turnep, Peas, 
Corn, Graſs, Bloſſom and Fruit: This minds 
me of an Obſervation that was publick to 
our Neighbourhood, by the ſmall red Worms 
eating up and deſtroying ſeveral Acres of 
Wheat, that were harroughed into Clover 
Ground on one Ploughing; where theſe In- 
ſeas ſo multiplied by the Earth's reſting two 
Years under this Graſs, that they preſently 
attack'd the ſown Wheat as ſoon as it came 
out of the Ground, and eat the Blade in two 
within the Earth, which brought on ſuch a 
Damage to the Farmer, that he loſt moſt of 
his Crop, notwithſtanding he ſooted it all 
over; this he did about Candlemas, that pro- 
ved too late; and if he had done it ſooner, 
it might perhaps have killed the Worms, or 
at leaſt made it get lower into the Earth ; 
but then this Soot was liable to be waſhed 
away too ſoon, for the good of the After- 
crop: Pet in ſuch a Caſe, there was a Ne: 
ceſſity to kill or wound the Worm; and 
there 
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therefore if he had ſown all over it , that 
more powerful Antidote Salt, in a half Quan- 
tity at firſt, and the other half at Spring, I 
can't but ſuppoſe it would have proved ef- 
fectual, to the ſaving and improving of his 
Crop. 7 | 

THERE has alſo many Crops of Peas been 
ſpoiled by the Worm, Slug, Grub, Fly, Ca- 
terpillar that lie about their Heads and 
Roots, and eat them up: A ſad Inſtance of 
this happen'd at Potten-End, to a Farmer 
that had fix Acres of Ground ſown with Peas 
on broad Lands, that were near all devoured 
by ſome of theſe Inſects; for at Harveſt he 
carried off only half a Waggon Load in all 
ſo likewiſe will the Grub and others deſtroy 
great Quantities of natural Graſs, by biting 
off the Roots or Blades. 

Now theſe ſeveral Caſes that 1 have men- 
tioned, is to ſhew the efficacious Nature of 
Salt-dreffing ; that is the greateſt Cure of all 
others, for Ground already infeſted with 
Worms, Slugs, and the other Inſects, and 
for preventing their Settlements amongſt the 
Turneps, Grain, Graſs, Sc. Nor could it 
ever yet be diſcovered, as I know of, that 
any Inſet can live in a Body of Salt, by 
reaſon their tender Parts cannot ſuffer the 
corroding Quality, and pinous Nature of this 
acid Antidote. ; 

SALT, though fixed, is in all Vegetables 

whatſoever, from the Oak to the Shrub, and 
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is the vital Propagator of all their Growthg, 


as 1s plainly diſcovered from the ertilizing 
Effects of their Aſhes, that are thrown over 
Graſs and Corn Grounds ; this may alſo be 
more- plainly ſeen, if we get a Lye, or Lee 
from the Aſhes of Wood or any other rooted 
thing, and boil it till a Sediment of Salt re- 
mains at bottom; ſo likewiſe do all Earths 
abound in 2 _ a fruitious Salt, 
as be d from the t anti- 
e 
from covered Grounds by the help of Wa- 
ter; and it is for this Reaſon that we burn 


.our Loams, Clays, and Turfs to obtain their 


Aſhes; which have been found to be a moſt 
excellent Dreſſing for any ſort of Garden or 
Field Ware. But 

Cou uod Salt is of a far more potent 
Nature, than Aſhes, Lime or Soot, and like 
them, will cauſe all Crops of Graſs and Corn 


to grow all the Winter, when others that 


want this Help are cut off, chill'd, and kill'd 
- the Power of Froſts, Wets and Winds. 

ow greatly then does this noble Manure 
help the Farmer to Crops of Corn and Graſs 
beyond all others, as to the Quantity, Qua- 
lity and Cheapneſs of it, when it was at two 


Shillings per Buſhel, as it happened to be 


this laſt Year, during the Exemption of the 
Duty ; becauſe it anſwered the three great 
Ends of chilling or wounding the Inſect, pre- 
venting the fatal Effects of Colds, — 
| me 
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ſame time, helps both Graſs and Corn to 
grow thick and faſt 3 but this is not all; for 

WooDLAND is mightily im proved by 
this, becauſe the hot, dry and cutting Qua- 
lity of this common Salt; not only cauſes a 
quick Growth to the Wood by encreafing in 
it the vegetable Salt, but at the ſame time 
ruins the Breed of Snails, Worms and Grabs, 
that often lie at the Roots and about the 
Trees, and prey on their young, Fibres, 
Leaves, Bloſſom and Fruit; as we often 


diſcover at the Felling and Stocking up of 


Trees. So alſo 

FxvirT-Trees and all manner of Garden- 
ware are greatly aſſiſted by this maſculine 
dreſſing Common-falt, either ſcattered on 
the Su er chat the Rains may gradually 
waſh it upon their Roots, or elſe by a Lye 
or Brine made thereof and ſprinkled on the 
ſame z either way will cauſe a ſwift Growth 
to the Fruit-tree, if not in too large a Quan- 


tity, and at the ſame time deliver it frem 


the Annoyance of all Inſects that may hurt 
and damage it. 

Hxxx then I ſhall endeavour by the near- 
ft Eſtimate, that I and our Farmers can 
make, to ſhew the Conſumption that is made 
of Salt in one Year by my Family, and ſuch 
a one, that conſiſts of a Wife, fix Children, 


a Plough-man, hae boy, Talker, and Maid | 


beryant, win, 


Sale 
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B, P. Q. 


” 


F< LT for three Bacon Hogs, 

each weighing forty Stone that 
take up half a Buſhel each, 

Salt for three Pickle-porkers 
weighing twenty Stone each, 
that take up a Peck and a( 3 3 
Pottie a-prece, > Bn 

Salt for our Beef, a Quart each} © 

Meet for three Stone, I 

Salt for our Table and Kitchen 
ye at a Quart per Week, a 

Salt for the Butter milch 

| oe that are Excl kept 

throughout the Year, allowi 
twenty. four Pound per Week > 

| that is fold as freſh Butter at 

4 70 Market, a Quart a Week, 

Salt for Brining twenty Acres o © 
Wheat, , wm | Tf 2 0 0 


e 


to 
8 


— 
dv 
8 


Total-9 1 1 
Tur Article of brining Wheat , which 


dg now commonly done throughout the 


Kingdom to prevent the Smut, I am wil- 
ling to explain a little : In the firſt place we 
pu about three Pecks of Salt into ſo much 
Water as will cauſe an Egg to ſwim ; in this 
we imbibe two Buſhels and a half of Wheat 
twelve Hours, for ſowing an Acre in one 
Day, the next Day we do the like, and ſo 
Tus on 
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on till all our Ground is ſowed ; but ev 

time there is a Renewal of Water and Salt 
allowed to ſupply the Conſumption each 
Day's Grain takes up. Alſo if the fix Cows 
Butter. was all the Year falted and potted 
down as they do in Suffolk, Cambridgeſhire, 
and many others, the Total would be more; 
ſo that I believe I am not extravagant in 
any of the aforeſaid Computations; and then 
the Tenant is obliged of Neceſſity to pay a- 
bove thirty Shillings a Year, at three Shil- 
lings and four Pence per Buſhel for Duty 


on Salt, which is a heavy Article for a fifty 


Pound per Year Farmer, and others in Pro- 
portion, to pay, who indeed are reckoned to 
live the hardieſt and carefulleſt of any of the 
King's Subjects. And therefore, it is hum- 
bly hoped our Legiſlators will take this into 
their Conſideration, and be pleaſed to releaſe 
the Tenant of this burthenſome Tax, that 
he may the better be enabled to pay his 
Rent, and dreſs his Land to the greater En- 
creaſe of Corn, Graſs, Beaſt, &c. that will 
ſarely augment the publick Revenue, by the 
Duties that will ariſe from -their plenary 
Productions. 
Ox if it is not thought proper to diſcha 
this Impoſt; that they will permit an eighth 
or tenth Part of Earth to be mixed with 
Salt, before it can arrive at any of the Bri- 
tiſh Ports, that it may be bought by the 
Farmer as a Dreſſing for his Land, free from 


any 
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any Suſpicion of Fraud that can be uſed to 

appropriate it to another Uſe : And in grant. - 
ing this Exemption of Duty to this, it will 
no ways leſſen the Salt Fund ; (for I cannot 
ſuppoſe any Farmer will conſume Salt a a 
Dreſſing while a Tax is on it) fo that by 
this, the Country will be jndulged with a 
moſt convenient Manure at a cheap Price; 
and the other Funds conſequently enhanced 
by the Improvements this will be the Cauſe 
of ; for the more Corn and Graſs there is, 
the more Malt will be made, and Cattle bred 
and fed, which muſt encreaſe the Duties on 
Malt, Liquors, Leather, Tallow, and Salt. 


_ CHAP. XLIV. 
A Receipt for the Steeping of Warr, 


UT a Tap Wips and Braſs Cock or 

Tap into a Tub, then put in two Buſh- 
els and a Peck of Seed Wheat, on this pour 
on one Pail full of hot Water, in which two 
Pound of Nitre or Salt-petre have been diſſol- 
ved; then throw on a Pail of Water where- 
in a Peck of Stone Lime has been quenched ; 
directly after this, put in as much Mudgel- 
hole Water as will ſwim four or fix 7%, 
on the top of the Grain; in this 9 
5 55 I olve 


+ 
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ſolve two Quarts of common Salt, and let 
the Wheat ſoak in this Liquor, from fix in 
the Evening to ſix of the Clock in the Morn- 
ing, if you are in haſte ; or if you have more 
Time, it will be rather better if you put it in 
one Evening, and take it out the next, and 
let it lie all Night on the Ground to dry a- 
gainſt the next Morning, when ſlaked pow- 
dered Stone Lime muſt be by degrees ſifted 
on and mixed with the Wheat and then it 
is fit to ſow directly. But our uſual way 
is to ſtir the Grain very well about in the 
Tub, juſt before we take it out, that the 
light Kernels may ſwim on the top, and 
with the Seeds of Weeds (if any) be ſkim'd 
off; and what Liquor is left, may be alike 
ſtrengthened again, with a proportionable 
Allowance of the fame Ingredients. Thus 


an Acre of Ground may be every way ſow- - 


ed thick enough with two Buſhels and a 
Peck of this prepared Seed. 

Tx1s valuable Receipt is a Compoſition 
of four or more ſeveral forts of Salts, that 
are all of a fertilizing Nature, but different 
in their Qualities. The Nitre is produced 
in moſt Countries in Europe, by - extracting 
it out of fat Earth; it is alſo taken from the 
out-fides of Walls and Rocks, but now moſt 
of it is brought from the Eaſt Indies and 
Africa ; ſore have thought it of a hot, o- 
chers of a cold Nature; in my Opinion, it 
has not Right to the laſt Character; becauſe 
: when 
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when I have uſed it fingly, I could not find 
that the Grain ſteep'd in it came up ſooner, 
than that ſowed naked and unprepared: It 
is abundantly impregnated with the Spirit 
of the Earth and Air, being a fixed Volatile, 
nitrous, aerial, ſalt, bitteriſh, and pungent in 
Taſte : If it is fixed on a red-hot Tile or 
Stone, it will all fly away, if it is pure ; but 
if any thing remain it is common Salt, and 


ſurely adulterated. This noble Salt is not 


ropo for this Intention, as being the capi- 
tal Ingredient known by Man, for the Mul. 
tiplication of all ſorts of Grain both in Field 
and Garden, and even Graſs ; the Roots of 
Trees, and all other Vegetables whatſoever, 
may be prodigiouſly encreaſed by its Appli- 
cation, if uſed in a proper Manner; and 
therefore I have added Lime Water, whick 
is of a hot drying Nature, and will thereby 
aſſiſt the cooler Part of the Nitre with its 
alkaline Salt, to the forwarding the Growth 
of Grain, The common Salt alſo is incorpo- 
rated as a Promoter of the Grain's Improve- 
ment, by its hot, drying and ſharp Quality; 
and helps by its great Acidity, not only to 
aſſiſt the Kernel's Germination, but to Ln 
off Worms, Grubs, and Snails from gnaw- 
ing it, and its Roots and Shoots. The,Mud- 
hole Water, as it is the Drain of the 
unghill, is undoubtedly enrich'd with the 
Quinteſſence of the Dungs, and Stables of Hor- 
ſes and other Cattle; the Stalks of which, 
con- 
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conſequently, - puſh on the Growth of all 
Grain that is ſteeped therein, As to the 


owdered Lime being mixed at laſt with the 
heat, it has two Ends or Properties be- 


longing to it; one is, to dry the Seed, and 
render it fit for ſowing out of the Hand; the - 


other is, to promote the Vegetation of the 
Grain, and defend it againſt Injuries, by 
Wets, Froſts, and Inſects. This Mixture 
may be done in a quarter of an Hour, by 
turning the Seed with the Shovel, and ſift- 


ing ſome Lime on it as it is working. The 


Salt-petre will likewiſe be diſſolved in hot 
Water about that time, and the Liquor 


drawed from the Wheat in much the fame 


bs, | 
IT ux great Profit and Conveniency then 


of this Imbibition of the Grain, is manifeſt- 
ed in its curing and preventing Smut, ferti- 
lizing and cauſing the Seed to branch into 
many Stalks, forcing it up almoſt at once, 
bringing it forward for early reaping, and, 
for ought I know, makes the Crop of Grain 
more ſpirituous, by impregnating its Farina 


with a more vital Quality, than otherwiſe 


it would have ; for it is plain, that all V 
tables moſt certainly partake of the Nature 
of the Earth, Drefling and Manure, that 


accompanies its Seeds or Roots, and. are bet- 
tered or worſted by their ſeveral Juices and 


Tinctures, as they are more or leſs healthful 
and fructuous: It is therefore I refer that 
wins A Sh Wheat, 


„ 
* 
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Wheat, Barley or other Grain, ſo ſteeped in 
this Liquor, may poſlibly be more en- 
riched, than if ſown in the common Way, 
by the Spirit of the Nitre and other Salts, 
to the great Improvement of both Bread and 


r, 93 1 

BaARLEV and Oats, &c. may be alſo thus 
ſteeped to a great Improvement; but as moſt 
other Grain, beſides Wheat, Barley and Rye, 
are hardy enough to grow of themſelves, 
without imbibing any Liquor, or help of 
Manures; it is unneceſſary to beſtow any 
Charge, Time, or Trouble on them; ſo that 
J ſhall here but mention, that Barley is to be 
ſteeped in the very ſame Liquor, and after 
the ſame Method, as the Wheat is, only that 
its Quantity muſt be three Buſhels and an 
half put into the Tub at once, to be ſowed 
each Day on one Acre; and the Rye after 
the like manner, and in the ſame Quantity 
as the Wheat. | 

IIx is obvious of late, the Improvements 
of the Garden are brought to ſuch Perfecti- 
on, that even the Peach, Apricot, and many 
other Fruits are now enjoy'd in the Months 
of May and June, that could not formerly 
be had till the uſual time of Auguſt and 
September, and that as good and natural as 
thoſe that ripened late; fa alſo are the Pine- 
Apples, and many other Exoticks now natu- 
ralized to our Clime, that heretofore were 


thought impracticable, and that even in ſome 
"rr arts 


err 
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Parts of the North; as are many of the Grapes 


by the help of Flue Walls, and the fine Me- 


lons by high Planting, and artificial warm 


Aſſiſtance ; this Conſideration brought me 
under a Propenſity of finding out an Im- 


provement in the Field, that might in ſome 
meaſure anſwer in the forwarding of Grain, 
as believing it not only of vaſt Service in 
Hertfordſhire in late ſowings of Corn, but 
would be a means for the Northern Coun- 


ties of Great Britain to enjoy Wheat, Rye 
and Barley, where they never could obtain it 


before; and therefore this Winter, 1722, I 
ploughed up an Acre of Clover Lay into 
broad Lands, and harroughed in three Buſh» 
els of Wheat Seed, half of which 1 prepa- 
red after a Method, I hope will anſwer my 
Expectation; the other half I ſowed in the 
common Way; I alſo managed one half of 
the Ground accordingly, and the other I did 
nothing to: This Experiment I have now 
under Trial, and was invented by me, in 
order to find out a way to prevent Wheat, 
Barley, and Rye ſuffering by Wets and Froſts, 
cauſing them to overtake and be as forward 
at Harveſt, as that ſowed at the uſual times; 
and if I can bring this to bear, then may a 
Fr of Turneps be got, beſides a Crop of 

eat, the ſame Vear, to the great enrich- 
ing of the Ground, leſſening the Charge of 


Dreſſings, and to the Benefit of the King- 


dom in general. And if it ſucceeds, and I 
3 can 
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can meet with ſuitable Encouragement, I 
ſhall willingly communicate it to the World. 


EEEEESLLESERS 
i 7 7 I © He 
The Mature and I mprovement of Ma- 


NUREs. 
” 


ANURES to the Earth are in ſome 
degree as Food to Animals, that can- 
not perform their conſtant Work, without 

Nature is cloſely ſupplied with frequent Re- 
ctuits of Subſiſtence; ſo in the Earth, nei- 
ther Corn, Gtaſs, nor many other Vegetables 
can be obtained in a prolifick Manner, with- 
out theſe —_— Helps, that its voracious 
Nature neceſſitouſly calls for; for as they ex- 
Hauſt, the other feeds and ſupplies, or elle 
the Tone of the Ground's Strength will ſoon 
be debilitated, expended, and only produce 
its Original deſtinated Weeds: Nor will 
- 'Manures alone ſuffice but as a part of that 
Aſſiſtance which our Mother Earth requires, 
becauſe Rains alſo are to her as neceflary ; 


but theſe are only two, amongſt the ſeveral 


others that contribute to her Nouriſhment, 
for her chief Promoter is the Sun, whoſe 


benign Influences muſt come at her Surface, 


w_ 
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or elſe Dearths and Famine conſequent- 
ly enſue ; it is this moſt glorious Body of 
Heat that attracts her Crudities, and cauſes 


her to perſpire them away in Fogs, Vapours, 
and other Exhalations that alſo are again re- 


turned in celeſtial Dews and purifying Airs: 
The Spirit or Salt of the Earth is likewiſe 
repleniſhed by the nitrous Snows and their 
beneficial Cover, that keeps it as in a Store- 


| houſe, that it may in a more plenary man- 


ner adminiſter its fertilizing Properties to all 


Corn, Graſs, Wood, and all other. Vegetables 
that grow therein ; and for theſe Reaſons, 
Art was invented and employed in the Earth's 


behalf, how it might be beſt aſſiſted, and 


repeated in ſuch a manner as may be 'moſt 
conducive to. anſwer this great End and Pur- 

ſe : And firſt, [I muſt premiſe: that the 
Earth i is like the Animal Oeconomy, affects, 
and more chearfully receives Variety of Nou- 
riſhment, than if clogged and glutted with 
one repeated or a few forts of Dreffings; but 
of | this 1 ſhall by and by ſpeak further, 
which brings me to a particular Account of 


their diſtinct Species, vis. 5 
HonsE- Dung. As it is the Excrement of 8 


bot Creature, it is undoubtedly furniſhed in a 


yp manner with the Salts of Corn, Graſs, 


„ and Straw, that by them are digeſted, 


loaded with more of their Particles, than 


fs the Bodies of any other Quadrupeds, 
4s may be obſerved, from their Dungs and 


* 5 3 Litter, 
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Litter, which when heaped together in a 
Quantity, doth. there ferment, and become a 
_ (moaky fiery Dunghil that will eat off the 
Shells of Eggs in a Day's time, if put in Vi- 
negar and buried therein; hence it is that 
this Dung becomes rotten, and then by its 
intenſe Heat and Putrefaction, often produces 
te many Snakes, that are more plentifully 
bred in Middkſex, by the greater Quantities 
of this Dung that are there made beyond 
any other County in England: And it is for 
this reaſon, that all rotted Horſe-dungs are 
put on ſward Grounds, eſpecially at Mi. 
chaelmas, that the Winter Rains may waſh 
their ſaline ſulphureous Qualities into the 
Earth, againſt the ſucceeding Summer; for 
if it was laid on in March or April, and a 
dry time follows, it would then conſequent- 
5 _ Ae deſtroy the Grais, inſtead of 
ward a great Burthen: This 
— likewiſe —— Horſe-dung when 
laid on the top of Barley, and therefore is ge- 
nerally — 2 in the laſt time, that it may 
better receive the Wets, and not be ſo ſoon 
dried away: But where the ſhort Dung of the 
Stable is ſaved under Cover that the Rains 
can't waſh away its Salts, then it has done 
very well alone, when ' thrown over the 
new ſowed Grain of Barley, Wheat, or Rye, 
but beiter if mixed with Aſhes, Malt-duft, 
Rabbets, Hens, or Pigeons-dungs; or if Cow- 
dung is incorporated with it in an Out-houſe, 
271 4 | 18 it 
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it will be very es theta when they are rot- 
ted into a Fineneſs and harroughed in with 
any of thoſe Grains. This ſhort Horſe-dung 
being the ſofteſt and richeſt part of the Dung- 
hil, the great Rains by their ſeveral Baſh- 
' ings have more Power to waſh away its Vir- 
tue to the Owner's great Loſs, when: expoſed 
to the Weather ; but when it is by Time and 
Cover thus rotted, either by it . or mixed, 
it certainly is a moſt excellent Dreſſing to 
put on Wheat ee it is harroughed in upon 
a Clover- lay, or upon any other broad Lands, 
wherein — Batley, or Rye is ſowed, be- 
cauſe by its being in a ſhort pulverized State 
it is the eaſier waſhed in by the Winter and 
Summer Rains that follow: It is this rich 
Dung and its Litter that will 5 great Sers 
vice . loughed into wet, ſwamp 
Grounds, 1 or 9 it will not only dry = 
Earth by drinking up its Moiſture, but at 
the ſame time will heat its Surface and pro- 
mote the Growth of all Grain and Graſs that 
— be ſowed therein; ſo likewiſe upon 
moſly wettiſh Meadows. This Hor 
if laid on as ſoon as the Graſs is mow¾ed in 
May or June, will prove its Goodneſs by re- 
turning a plenteous After-paſture, and have 
more time to rot, waſh into the Earth, and | 
be drawn by the Worms: This is * 
2 but 3 beſt 8 of | 

y making their hot and produci 
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T x x Stale of the Horſe is by ſome ſaved 
at the Corner of the Stable, in a Hole at 
the end of a deſcending -piece of Ground, 
and ſprinkled on Corn, or Graſs, to the great 
forwarding of their Growths : It is alſo, as 
well as the Dung, of a very ſtrong Nature, 
eſpecially of the Stone-horſe ; and I will en- 
it ſhall anſwer its ſeveral Intents in Ve- 
getation, if rightly. applied to any ſort of 
Corn, . Graſs, or Wood- grounds. 
: Ho6-Dung. Is by moſt Farmers account- 
ed an excellent Dreſſing and a quick Promo- 
ter of the Growth of all Vegetables, it be- 
ing of a more moiſt fat Nature than the 
dry, hot Horſe-dung, and therefore it is pre- 
ferred, eſpecially for enriching our Barley- 
2 way as = is made from the Hog- 
yard or Stye: For this, by the great Quanti- 
a Corn that the Swine 2 fat- 
ting, return a conſiderable deal of ſaline unc- 
ous Excrement, that will mix with, nouriſh, 
and impregnate the Earth, with its fructuous 
Qualities. It is therefore much better to be 
incorporated with Mould that is to be laid 
about a Tree's Roots, than the Horſe-dungs; 
but then due Care muſt be taken firſt to 
let the Swines-dung and Mould lye mixed 
together ſome time before the Tree is plant- 
edi in it, leſt it damages it, for there is ge- 
nerally a great deal of Salt in this ſolid 


Dung, chat its greaſy Nature will not part 


with, ſo ſoon as the more ſpungy, dry, and 
AF. - > d& light 
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li * rugs ; Wherefore if the Dung 
—. to a new planted Tree 

5 — To * Yard or Sty; or if the 
Ground about an old Timber or Fruit- tree 
is dug up, and this Dung is laid upon or 
about its Roots in any Quantity, it will kill 


the Tree. Both this and Cow-dung are in 


ſome of the Northern Counties of Value for 


more than Field uſe, particularly in Lincoly- 


ſhire, where the Hog-dungs ſoap and the 
Cow-dungs fire. In ſhort it is good for all 
manner of Uſes where Dung is requiſite ; in- 
ſomuch that it has encouraged ſeveral to at- 
tempt a, Dreſſing of their Land by folding 
with Swine; but as they are moſt unruly 
Creatures, and cannot be well fenced out of 
a Field by Hedging, it has been laid aſide 
again, by two Farmers that I knew began 


this Practice. However the general Part of 


ours as well as the Vale Farmers are more 


than ordinary careful to improve this ferti- 


lizing Dong, y giving the Hog plenty of 
Straw in th 42 ty, and throwing into their 


Vard, Garbidge, Weeds, Roots, and many 


other Things that they will trample into 


heir Dung, and make it better for Field Uſe 
than if it was entire, 


Ius r own that this Dung has been 


treated as a cool Manure, but I now ſuſpect 
ke Veracity of ſuch a Tenet; whereas this 
Beaſt is moſtly fatted with Peas and Horſe. 
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mals governs in a great meaſure the Effects 
of | their ſeveral Dungs, as may be ſeen by 
that and Stable-horſes; for the latter is con- 
ſequently hotter and more efficacious than 
the former for the Growth of Vegetables : 80 
in this of Swine, as I take it to be furniſhed 
with great Store of hot Salts from ſuch Food, 
I am of Opinion that it is rather a hot Dreſ- 
ſing ; for better ie Fes, the better the 
Dung.” [5 
 Cow-Dung. Is olala a cold Manure 
in compariſon of many others, and of an ea- 
fy Solution, which proves it to be of ſmall 
Virtue in' forwarding the Vegetation of Plants 
if uſed alone; but if reſerved under Cover, 
and mixed with Aſhes, Malt: duſt, Chalk, 
Lime, Horſe-dung, Straw, Turfs of Graſs, or 
with ulitoft'any other Earth, fo that it may 
have time but to ret and incorporate, it 
will become a' good Drefling, eſpecially on 
Gravels, Chalks, or Sands; Sr this being a 
cool Manufe, will the better fuit with thoſe . 
bot, dry," and lighe Grounds; but where its 
ſpungy, "Tooſe” and hollow Parts are expoſed 
to Rains and other Weather, its Goodneſs is 
ſoon waſhed out, and will remain but an in- 
ſipid Dreſſing, and much more if it is laid on 
the Fallow-grounds in Summer, as ſome of 
che ign orant Huſbandmen do, where it lies 

3 on their Field-lands three or four of 
e Summer Months together, till the Sun 
and Air * exhauſted al the Virtue there- 


of: 
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of: This Dung thus rotted and mixed will 
alſo do great Service on Sward or Paſture- 
ground, and produce a ſweet Graſs: 80 like- 
wiſe if laid on arable Land preſently plough- 
ed in, will cauſe good Crops of Corn, eſpe- 
cially in the light Grounds. ot i 
ULEs and Aſſes Dung. Are ſo near the 
Make and Nature of Tiorte: dung, As to want 
no Explanation here. 
Surrs-Dung. me than one Author 
is deſeribed as the beſt Ingtedient of all 
others diſſolved in Water, in order to mul- 
tiply and forward the Growth of all Grain 
that may be ſteeped and imbibed therein; 
but this and ſeveral other ſuch ancient No- 


tions are now ſupplanted by that much: more 


Help of ſome others; however as jt ſtands i in 
the Claſs of Dungs, 1 muſt confeſs, I have 
found it by Experience to be the beſt and 
ene Drefing of all ” Thy that 
we uſe, to promote tion, an 
both in * 155 and Winter. x 0 | 
Tus moſt ſerviceable Dung being of a 
| hard, hot, ſaline, unctuous Nature, does more 
| potently affiſt the Ground, than either Horſe, 
Hog, or Cow.- dung, by its ſubſtantial Parts, 
that are not ſo ſoon diſſolved and waſhed a- 
way by Rains, © evaporated by the Sun, and 
dried by the Air, ds thoſe more ſoft ones 
are, as may be ſeen by the great Quantities 
that Ye long on the Surface of Commons _y 
Fields, 


excellent Propagator Sele Petre, with the 
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Fields, and therefore very much aſſiſt all 
manner of Clays, Loams, Gravels, Chalks, 
Sands and Graf Grounds. On Clays, as they 
are the coldeſt of Earths, and this is the 
warmeſt for Creatu s; this Ground, as it is 
folded on, is mighily nouriſhed by their 
Wool, , Dung, a and 8 2% : 4 their Wool, as 
it is to the y their lying on 
— * is a en that 8 =; 
Nature greedily draws. in and Benefits it ſelf, 
and not only by this, but alſo hy its Greaſe, 
which are both reckoned to ſuccout the Clay, 
as appears by the Application of Lime and 
Oil Cakes pv I ſhall hereafter mention. 
By their —4——— this Clay returns very great 
for by its tenacious cloſe Nature, it 
holds” this Dreſſing a long time, whereby it 
is heated, and in — degree hollowed -when 
ploghd 1n, by which the Grain's Growth 
forwarded moſt part of the Summer and 
1 and by the Sheep's treading it upon 
this Ground, ov mixes with it in a much clo- 
ſer manner, than Dungs only laid on and 
loughed in, whereby its. Salts are | cloſely 
15 to thoſe of the Clay; and both toge- 
er cauſes them great Stalks and Ears of 
Wheat, Sc. that we often ſee are the largeſt 
of all others. This Dung is certainly the 
more rich, as it is made by a Beaſt that can 
and generally does ſubſiſt without the Help 
of Water all the Vear; for which reaſon, 


Wee en e dae, 
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nated with thoſe Vegetable Salts that are 
contained in the Graſs, Hay, Straw; and Corn 
that they alternately feed on: It is this fa- 
line Excrement that is an Enemy to all 
Worms, Slugs, Grubs, Flies, and Catterpil- 
lars, as we find to our great Profit, by fold- 
ing before and after the ſowing” of Turnep, 
Wheat, Barley, and other Seeds; and when 
fed on Hay or Straw in Yards in the Winter, 
theſe Creatures are of prodigious Service in 
converting Stover to one of the beſt of 
Dungs; which have partly occaſioned many 
of our Farmers this great Straw Year, to 
buy in Weathers to eat it, and make Dung 
inſtead of Cows, that fold as dear as Sheep 
were cheap. | | ED 

A FoLD (a covered one eſpecially , if it 
could be had) is a very great Enricher both 
of Graſs and arable Lands, by folding on 
the ſame all the Winter with Weather Sheep, 
firſt ſtrewing every Night a little Straw over 
the Ground to keep it from too violently 
drawing the Body of the Sheep, which will 
| alſo occaſion their making the more Dung; 
and as it is deemed by many the beſt of Dreſ- 
ſing, care is generally uſed to fave and ob- 
tain it after the beſt Manner; ſome there- 
fore will add two Hurdles to a Fold of 
twelve, and fo in proportion to more, about 
fix, Weeks before Michaelmas, becauſe then 
the Days are more ſhort, and the Sun not ſo 
powerful to attract and exhauſt the 9 
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of their Dung and Stale, as in the hoe. 
ter Seaſons, which renders a thin Drefling 
in the Fold at this cooler time of the Year, 
equal to a thicker one in the foregoing drier 
Part of the Summer. "AER 

THe Stale likewiſe of this Beaſt is of 
courſe hotter and falter than' ſome others, by 
ſo much as it is leſs uſed to ſupply its Drought 
by drinking; and therefore it is of a more 
fertile' Quality to the Ground, which cauſes 
the diligent Shepherd every Morning to drive 
the Sheep briſkly about the Fold, that they 
may be provoked to Dung and Stale, before 

they are let out. ; 
Tux Dung and Stale of Sheep are moſt 
efficacious on all manner of Loams, but more 
on Gravels, Chalks and” Sands ; becauſe theſe 
Grounds being of a light, hollow Nature 
(eſpecially the two laſt) are by the Help of 
the Fold, brought under a cloſer Union in 
their Parts, than they otherwiſe would be, 
by any other Method that is now in ufc, 
whereby this Dreſſing is made to mix with, 
and ſtick to this looſe, ſhort Earth in fuch 
2 tenacious manner, as enables it much bet- 
ter to adminiſter its Salts to the Corn or 
Graſs that grows therein; and. then it be- 
comes much firmer, and the Vegetables more 
fixed and empowered to withſtand the Vio- 
lence of Winds, and the Baſhings and Waſh- 
ings of Beat-rains that otherwiſe might be 
fatal to fuch Grain, as I have before par- 
Re? | ticularly 
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ticularly explained as in the Chapters of 
Chalks and Sands. of a | 

RABBETS-Dung. Is of ſo hot and fertile 
a Nature to both ploughed and ſward 
Ground, that it is ſold with us for Six-pence 
the ſingle Buſhel trodden in, after it has lain 
near twelve Months under Cover, rotting, 
and is moſt commonly made uſe of in our 
Gravels, Chalks and Loams, where it is firſt 
ſowed by the Hand out of the Seed-lot, and 
harroughed in with Barley, but will not fo 
well anſwer in wettiſh Soils, as the Pigeons 
and ſome other Dungs will, becauſe this is 
not of fo hot a Nature as they are; yet as 
this Creature like the Sheep, can live with- 
out Water, its Dung and Stale is more hot 
and faline than many other of the four- 
footed fort are : That renders it of exquiſite 
Service both in proper, arable and Graſs- 
grounds, if laid on either of them early e- 
nough, as at Chriſtmas, or Candlemas, that 
the Sun and Air may not dry and exhauſt it, 
before its fertile Salts are communicated to 
the Roots of the Corn, Graſs, or Trees ; 
likewiſe for the Encreaſe of Turneps, this is 
of vaſt Service if thirty Buſhels are harrough- 
ed into the Ground with the Seed: It has 
often moved my Regret, to think of the great 
Quantities of this, as well as ſeveral other 
rich Dreſſings that are carried to the Londun 
Leſtols, and there conſumed to little pur · 
poſe ; for it is certainly worth our while to 
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very well for this tame Rabbets-dun 

I ka and bring it thirty Miles into — 
Country afterwards. F | 

URINESs. As they are endowed with a 
burning Spirit, it calls for a careful Manage- 
ment on all ſorts of Graſs, Corn, or Trees- 
roots, that it furiouſly aſſiſts or deſtroys, as 
it is diſcreetly or indiſcreetly applied; its 
right uſe being not only in a ſmall Quantity, 
but at a proper Seaſon : In the firſt, it ſhould 
be no more than ſprinkled or poured on in 
ſmall Streams, out of a watering or other 
Pot or Diſh : In the latter, it is to be done 
in January, February, or before May is over, 
that the drying Heat of the Weather may not 
add to the fiery Part of the Stale. I have 
thought human Stale of that Importance in 
| emmys. the Growth of Corn, Graſs, and 

rees, that I have and do allow my Maid- 
ſervant Three-pence. for every Kilderkin ſhe 
faves by emptying the Chamber-pots into a 
Caſk, which when full, I put into a Cart, 
and let it run out on my Corn or Graſs, as it 
is drawing over them, by * "GT; out the Cork 
at each end of the Veſſel. Likewiſe when 
I empty my neceſſary Houſe, the Man mixes 


Straw with it in each Barrow, and puts it 


on a Heap to lie in the Weather and rot, till 
it becomes fit to put on my Land, where 
when it is ploughed in, either at Micbael- 
mas for Wheat or Rye, or in the Spring for 
Barley, it is of a very great and laſting Service. 


The 
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The Urine of the Horſe I take to be the ſtrong- 
eſt of any; next to that the Dog, as is proved 
by the Litter out of a Kennel of Hounds, 
which has been found to be of a fiery Nature; 
then the Sheep, Hog and Cow : Chamberlye 
has peeled Wheat when ſoaked with Brine in 1t. 
Pi6EoNns-Dung. Is indiſputably the hotteſt 
Dungs for all wet Clays and moiſt Loams, 


where in a peculiar manner the fiery Salts act 


moſt potently in bringing forward the Growth 
of all Grain, Graſs and Trees, that are ſowed 
and planted in theſe chilly cold Grounds, and is 
therefore ſent many. Miles by the Vale-men, 
and bought at Ten-pence the heaped Buſhel, 
chiefly for their Barley-crops, becauſe in 
Wheat-Grounds it does not ſo well anſwer, if 
mixed with the Earth about Michaelmas, for 
then by its lying in or on it near twelve Months, 


the Rains are apt to waſh away its light fertile 


Properties too ſoon; but, if ſowed the latter 
end of February or the beginning of March, 
this Dung will prove moſt efficacious if plough- 


ed or harroughed in with the Grain, or ſowed - 


out of the Seed-cot on the Surface immediate 
ly after the Barley is got into the Ground ; 
however in my Opinion harroughing in is the 
beſt way, for then it lies the neareſt to the 
| Kernel's Body; and if a wet Time ſhould ſuc- 


ceed, the Grain will ſoon get a Head, that will 


cover its Roots and ſhade them againſt the 
ſcorching Heats of Summer: But though I 


Cc | one 


mention only Clays and Loams, yet is there no 
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one Soil as I know of that this Dang will not 

do good on, both in arable and meadow 
Grounds. | | 
Hexs-Dung. And all manner of other 

Fowls-dung, are of the very fame fort of 

Service to all Land, though not quite fo hot 

and good as the Pigeons, if they are throwed 


on about Chriſtmas or Candlemas, for then it is 


to be hoped ſufficient Quantities of Rain will 
fall before the Spring is over, as' to cauſe all 
Corn and Graſs under it to get a forward Head 
and Shelter againſt the Summer Droughts: This 
Hen-dung with us is fold for Six-pence the 


double Buſhel, put into the Meafure as hollow 


as can be, but if trod in and heaped, then a fin- 
gle. Buſhel is reckoned at the ſame Price, and 
is uſed in all the Intents and Putpoſes as Pigeons- 
dung is. Hen-dung is frequently mixed with 
Chaff, Malt-duſt, ſhort Horſe-dung, Cows: 
dung, &c. by putting any of them under where 
theſe Fowls rooſt, that they may be incorporat- 
ed and rot together, for here this Manure will 
mix with and diffuſe its Salts into their ſeveral 
Species, ſo as greatly to encreaſe a large Quan- 
tity of excellent Hand- dreſſing for all forts of 
Corn, Graſs, or Wood-land : This makes ſome 
reckon one Load of neat Hens dung to be 
worth fix of ſome common Dung, and is of 
ſuch light clean Portage in Sacks on Horſe- 


back, that it may be carried and ſowed in di- 


ſtant Grounds when the Cart cannot conveni- 
ently come. | | 
Lag - Soor. 
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Soor. Is a moſt powerful Manure, made 
uſe of by many of our beſt Farmers in tne 
Chiltern, though but by few in the Vale, be- 
cauſe they grudge the Charge, and ſupply it 
with their Flocks of Sheep ; not bit that it 
will do as much good there as any where: Its 
chief Uſe is on Wheat, Rye and Burley, and 
is commonly ſown from Chriftma; to April, 
on any of them out of a Seed-cot as thin as 
can well be, to the Quantity of twenty or 
twenty five Buſhels on an Acre, for it the 
| Soot was to be fown ſooner, the Winter Rains 
and Snows would endanger its Goodneſs being 
waſh'd away too early; but of late ſome ſow 
their Wheat and Rye in Auguſt, that they may 
cat their firſt Head in November with their 
Sheep, as reckoning it to be near as g od a 
Crop as of Graſs, and then will dreſs them with 
Soot about Chri/tmas, that they may the ſoon- 
er get a ſecond Head. This is alſo a moſt ex- 
cellent Dreſſing if that Quantity is ſowed on 


Barley juſt harroughed into the Ground, and 


will not only return a good Crop of this, but 
alſo another of Peas, Beans, Thetches or Tails; 
the ſucceeding Seaſon: On new ſown Tur- 
neps there is nothing better than Soot, becauſe 
it deſtroys and keeps off the Inſects, and vaſt- 
ly forwards the Turneps Growth: On St. Foine, 
twenty Buſhels of this ſown at Candlemas on 
an Acre once in three Years, exceeds all other 
Dreſſings whatſoever, and ſo on Lucerne, 
Clover, and all other artificial and natural 


Cc 2 Graffes 


iz 
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Graſſes, becauſe it kills all Moſs, and forces on 
the Growth of the St. Foine fo faſt, that it 
gets the better of and keeps down the Breed 
of Weeds; it alſo ſpoils the Growth of the 
Clob-weed, Ruſh, and ſeveral other courſe Ve. 
getables, and brings up in their room the 
Honey-ſuckle the fame Year : Of late our 
Farmers have been ſo frugal, as to buy their 
Soot at London in the Summer, by carrying 
thither Grain, Chaff, or Wood, and bringing 


back Soot, which they lay in a cover'd place 


all the Winter till Chriſtmas or Candlemas for 
Wheat, or later for Barley, for then it is com- 
monly ten or Twelve-pence the Buſhel deliver- 
ed to us in the Country ; whereas if we buy 


it at the beſt Hand in London, before or pre- 


ſently after Haryeſt, we often have it for Six- 
pence the Buſhel there; but then due Care 
muſt be taken that it is not adulterated with 
Cork, Smiths or other Aſhes, that are too 
often_mixed for the Encreaſe of their Meaſure, 
eſpecially by thoſe Chimney-ſweepers that live 
in the Suburbs of London: Allo if it is bought 


of the Waggoners, their Meaſure' ſhould be 
examined, for I have known one of the worſt 


ſort of them bring down four or five, as pre- 
ſuming it would not be obſerved by the Buyer. 
In ſhort, there is ſuch Quantities yearly uſed 
of this forcing Dreſſing, that ſome fifty Pounds 
a Year Farmers have conſumed three Hundred 
Buſhels in one Spring Seaſon : Nor do I know 
of few or any that rent from fifty Pounds a 
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Year and upwards, but what buy annually more 
or leſs of this London Soot, that will dreſs our 
Chiltern-land for two Crops: I have therefore 
thought it neceſſarily incumbent on me to en- 
large on this moſt valuable Article; and becauſe 
Authors in this, as far as I have found, are 
generally deficient in expoſing its ſeveral Uſes ; 
and particularly Mr. Worlige, who though a 
far greater Scholar than myſelf, yet is ſo wide of 
the Matter, that I will here inſert all he fays 
of it (as far as I know) in his ſix Shilling bound 
Book, entituled, A Compleat Syſtem of Huſban- 
dry, &c. dated in the Year 1716. Page 1 19. 
“ Soot alſo is affirmed by ſome to be very 
“ good, eſpecially that which is made of Wood. 
* It is moſt beneficial to Trees or Plants that 
e either grow in the Shade, or too cold or 
«© moiſt Grounds. . 
THERE is a new piece of good Huſbandry 
of late acted by ſome that buy their Soot in 
Summer, and lay it in the ſame Field that is 
to be ſown” with it, where they thatch the 
Heaps with Straw, that keeps off all Weather. 
AsHEs. Either of the Wood or Coal ſort, 
are a very good Dreſſing for Corn or Graſs- 
grounds, the firſt we buy for three-half-pence 
the ſingle Buſhel, and ſow it out of a Seed-cot 
in our Wheat, Rye, or Barley-ground, in 
February or March, by throwing twenty, thirty, 
or forty Buſhels on an Acre of the Surface ; 
but the Coal-aſhes are ſo full of Sulphur, that 
eight Sacks, or thirty two Buſhels are full e- 
* „ nough 


* 
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nough for an Acre, and are generally uſed on 
Graſo- grounds, where they will burn off the 


Moſs, and ſuddenly breed the Honey-ſuckle- 


graſs to that degree, that I muſt needs ſay, | 
think it an excellent Manure, eſpecially if 
Rains ſoon follow their ſowing: Farmer Wright 
of Barley-end, this laſt Spring, put on about 
twenty four Buſhels on an Acre, and had ſuch 
a Burthen, as he never receiyed in one Year 
on the ſame Ground theſe thirty Years paſt : 


It was the Expreſſion of a - judicious Man I 


was in company with, that a Buſhel of Coal. 
aſhes was as good for ſward Ground, as a Buſh. 


+ el of our Wood-ſoot that is here fold for Six- 


pence ; becauſe the Sulphur in one was fo 


much hotter and more preferable to the Salt 


in the other, and, next to Soot, is one of the 


| beſt Remedies for killing the Clob-weed , 
Ruſh, and other courſe Graſſes that too often 


inſeſt the Meadow-grounds; The Wood and 
Coal aſhes of late have gained great Reputa- 
tion for their many fertile Uſes, as well 

themſelves, as mixed with ſhort Horſe-dung, 
Cows, Fowls, and other Dungs and Stover ; 
ſo likewiſe have thoſe made from burnt Clay, 


- Mould, Heat, Turf and Ant-hills ; Yet 1 


know. of a large Meadow containing two or 
three Hundred Acres, that were run over with 
Ant-hills, or Piſſum-banks very thick; the 
Hills were cut up with the wide Sharr- plough, 
and the Graſs- part put into Heaps with the 


Forks to lie and rot, but the Mould-part was 


imme- 
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immediately ſcattered over the Ground with 
the Shovel; the Turfs being not to be medled 
with till they are got fine by lying, ferment- 
ing and putrifying almoſt a Vear, and then it 
is to be ſpread about the Field: The reaſon 
for putting the Turf into ſeveral Heaps, and not 
burning it into Aſhes, was by the Owner 
thought more proper, becauſe in this manner 
it contained and kept in its Salts better, than 
if often turned and expoſed to the Waſhings of 
great Rains, or burnt ; and allo becauſe this 
Ground lying iow and wettiſh, this way would 
better thicken it, and keep it drier hereafter, 
than if it was,reduced to Aſhes, which I think 
is very conſonant to good Huſbandry : But 
whoever buys theſe London Aſhes muſt take 

particular Cate that they be dure and not adul- 
terated with Duſt and other Trumpery, for 
then they will likely deceive your Expecta- 
tion; and ſo will the Aſhes from great Brew- if 
| houſes, Smiths Forges, Glaſs-houſes, and other W 
Places in and about London, where by the 9 
Fury af their large Fires the Aſhes are burnt to 1-4 
that degree that little Goodneſs is left in them, | 
which cauſes thoſe from private Families to be * 
much more excellent, as they are leſs burnt, il 
for promoting the Growth of Vegetables. In ' 
the Country we make a particular Diſtinction 4 
between Aſhes from Wood (the hard fort efpe- | 
cially) and thoſe from Furze, Fern, and Straw, 
for the latter are not ſo valuable as the former, i 
becauſe the Wood ſort exceeds thoſe from ö 
eee | Furze, 
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Furze, as much as the Furze does thoſe from 
Fern, and Fern from Straw. Vet notwith- 
ſtanding the great Goodneſs there is in theſe 
Soap-aſhes and all others, they may be uſed 
to a Fault ; for I have known this Dreſſing fo 
often repeated on one and the ſame piece of 
Ground, that they have lain fo thick at bottom 
as to choak the Growth of the Graſs to its 

very great Damage, but of alternate Manures 
J ſhall in this Chapter write further. However, 
to do Juſtice to this fertile Dreſſing, I muſt 
commend it next to Soot, Lime, and Fowls- 
dung, for not breeding Weeds, at the ſame 
time it nouriſhes the Earth, as the Horſe and 
ſome other Dungs are apt to do; which has 


. raiſed my Efteem ſo much for the London 


Aſhes, that when I have ſent Stack- wood 
thither, my Team has brought back a Load 
of theſe from the Town Lay-ſtalls, for which 


we pay Twelve-pence there ; but theſe are 


wrong Places to take them from, becauſe as 
they here lie open to the Weather, they are 
often waſhed by the Rains, and fo loſe a great 
deal of their Sulphur, which is the eſſen- 
tial part of their Drefling ; ; whereas if the 
Aſhes were ſaved under Cover, as they are 
brought out of the Houſes, their Goodneſs 
might better be depended on, 

Lime. Has often been proved to be a pro- 
lifick Dreſſing of all manner of Ground vw 
ſoever, if uſed in a right manner: For in this 


8 | coagulated/g balſamick alkaline Salt, that 


before 
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before was fixed in the crude Stone or Chalk, 


and unable to act in the Growth of Vegetables ; 
but now made free, and ſet at Liberty by Cal- 
cination: For till the acid barren Quality of 
Stones or other Minerals is evaporated by Fire, 
the Salts in them are of little or no Significa- 
tion to Land; and ſo of Chalks and other 
Earths, unleſs they are cured by Fire, Fer- 
mentation or Putrefaction, they are not capa- 
ble of benefiting the Ground, Grain or Graſs 
they are laid amongſt, becauſe no hard denſe 
Bodies can mix with, and aſſiſt the Earth, as 
the more looſe and powder'd ones do, nor can 


their worſe ſterile earthy Parts, that lie con- 


cealed in their original priſtine State, be of Ser- 
vice, till they are converted into a contrary 
Nature, which makes this dry burning Lime 


not only abſorp and conſume the Wets and Moi- 


{ture of Grounds that are often fatal in the Win- 

ter and Spring to the Wheat, Rye and Graſs, but 
alſo kills, wounds and drives away Worms, Snails, 
Grubs and Caterpillars; Lime therefore is uſed 
many Ways in Farming. 1/4, By mixing it with 
Turf, Dung or Mould, and ſuffered to lie till 
they are rotted and incorporated together , 
which will make an excellent Drefling for 
Corn or Graſs-ground. Secondly, Forty Buſh- 
els of Stone-lime ſhould be ſlaked in one Heap 


in the Field by the Weather, which it will do 


in a few Days, and then ſowed over an Acre 
out of a Seed-cot as thin as it can well be ; this 
may thus remain for a Week, when the Wheat 
may be harroughed in broad Lands, or ſowed 

9s . | in 
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in Stitches : Others will feteh Water directly 
and flake the Lime as ſoon as it is in the 
Field, and ſow it while it is hot, that it may 
bring the Ground into a, Ferment. Thirdly, 
It muſt be in like Manner and Quantity ſowed 
over the Ground with Turnep- ſeed; the Lime 
is firfifto be harroughed in twice in a Place, 
and then the Turnep- ſeed once in a Place with 
light Harroughs. Fourthly, On a Clover Lay 
forty Buſhels may be harroughed in while it is 
hot, and let lain a Week or Fortnight, then 
harrough in the Wheat ; this will deliver the 
Grain from the deſtructive Worm and other 
In ſects, that often here deſtroy the Wheat, and 
will alſo cauſe it to gather thicker, and main- 
tain it ſelf in the cold wet Times of the Win- 
ter and Spring, when others ſicken or die; 
and therefore am ſurprized to find a late Au- 
thor ſay, that Lime is moſt natural ſor light, 
andy, hot, gravelly Grounds, and bad for 
wet, cold Gravels, but worſt of all for cold 
Clays, as the ſame Mr. Vorlige ſays, Page 106. 
Now in anſwer to this Aſſertion; It is my 
Opinion that Lime by its fructuous Salts and 
light Parts agrees with all ſorts of Grounds, 
both arable and grazing, but beft of all with 
the cold wet Clays: For here are two oppoſite 
Natures, the one a ſweet burning ſort, the 
other of a very auftere frigid: one; which is 
conſequently an Argument-for the great Good 
that Lime does on this Ground, and may ap- 
parently be ſeen from my Neighbour's Manage- 
ment, who with the limy Rubbiſh 2 
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Kiln, dreſſes his high Clay-grounds, that an- 
nually return him vaſt Crops ; and not only 


here; but in other Places that I have ſeen d 


the like Soil, and will hold good in the Ground 

for fix Years, if Peas or Beans follow the 

Wheat Crop. | by 
CHALK. Is a Mineral that is of moſt ex- 


quiſite Service in Farming, as being the great- 


eſt Alterative of any other to our Clays , 


Loams and Gravels : Without this great Im- 


prover, the many finc Crops of Corn and ar- 
tificial Graſtes could not be obtained that are, 


becauſe it cures the Clays of their four, auſtere, 


cold, hard and tough Qualities, and eſtabliſhes 
for ſometimes twelve, or twenty Years toge- 
ther a Lightneſs, Warmneſs, Sweetneſs and 


| Shortneſs in their room; and ſo alſo in the 


Loams and Gravel, this Earth does Wonders 
by converting their four and binding Natures 
into their contrary - Qualities, whereby the 


Plough performs its Operations moreeafily, and 


the Ground becomes more fertile, by cauſin 
theſe Earths to emit their Salts to their ſever 
Vegetables with Freedom, which otherways 
would be tenaciouſly fix d and kept from nou- 
riſning the Corn and Graſs, that would then 
want their vital Aſſiſtance; ſo that it evidently 
appears, that thoſe who chalk moſt, receive the 
greateſt Crops: But in the Vale they ſtand not 
in ſo much need of this moſt kind Earth, becauſe 
their black and bluiſh marly-Clays are natural- 
Iy ſhort in themſelves, and readily yield _ 
Power 
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Power of the Air and Rain : Whereas our 
red Clays, in the Chiltern are quite different 
to thoſe of the Vale, and require the Help 
of Chalk or Sand to reduce their ſurly Bodies, 
as they will not be prolifick in their Produc- 
tions: But this Dreſſing I have amply diſ- 
cours d of in the Chapter of Chalks. 
Hokx-ſhavings. Are a warm, ſpirituous, 

hollow Dreſſing, and are of two Sorts, the finer 
and the coarſer; the firſt is generally ſold for 
twelve Shillings the twelve Buſhel Sack, and 
the latter for leſs, and are ſown out of a Seed- 
cot on Wheat, Rye, or Barley- ground juſt 
before the laſt Ploughing, to the Quantity of 

twenty four Buſhels on an Acre, that will laſt 
_ fix Years in the Earth; they are generally 

ploughed in with Wheat, or Rye in Stitches, 
and alſo before Wheat, Rye, or Barley are 
harroughed in broad Lands : It is a moſt ex- 
cellent Dreſſing in white Grounds , Sands, 
Gravels, or Loams, {2538 

Ras are. a warm Manure, and by their 

ſpungy hollow Parts ſerve as a very good 
Drefling in Chalks, Sands, Loams and Gra- 
vels, but beſt of all in the white Grounds, 
for in this dry Soil they lie, receive, and re- 
tain the Wets a long time to the great Nou- 
riſhment of the Grain or Graſs that grows a- 
mongſt them; and alſo by their thready, 
woolly Property will, in ſome meaſure, hold 
together this ſhort Earth againſt the Froſts, 
Winds and Wets, that are apt to ſhoal, ſhatter, 
25 1 


and 


and blow away the Ground from the Roots 
of the Corn, and for this purpoſe they are 
chop'd by a proper Inſtrument fo ſmall as to 


be fit for ſowing with the Hand out of a Seed- 


cot, juſt before the laſt Ploughing for Wheat 
or Barley, and then ploughed in with the 
Wheat in Stitches; or if the Wheat and Bar- 
ley are ſown in broad Lands, the Rags muſt 
be firſt ploughed in, and the Grain harrough- 


ed after: Some will plough them in about 


Albollantide, that they may rot and mix with 


the Earth againſt the Barley Seaſon : Theſe 


Rags are better and worſe in Goodneſs and 


Value, the head Price of all being four Shil- 


lings per hundred Weight, and an Acre re- 
quires four or five Hundred. 
Hoors. They are differently uſed of late, the 
Oxen or Cows eſpecially, for inſtead of cutting 
them to pieces and ploughing them into the 
Ground, we force them into the Earth with 
Sticks, preſently after the Wheat, Barley or 
Rye is ſown, at about fix Inches or a Foot 


diſtance, in order to prevent the Dog, Ge. 


carrying them away ; here they lie almoſt 
ſmother d with their Operations ready to receive 


and lodge the Rains, which will cauſe them 


to rot, putrify and mellow the Ground, ſo that 


by reaſon of the Dirt about them, their faſt ly- 
ing in the Ground, and their nauſeous Taſte and 

' Scent, they lic ſafe from Dog, Fox, Badger, wild 

and Pole-cats, Weaſels, Ranes and Stoats, and 


is a Drefling for fix Years to Chalks, Gravels, 
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|  Loams, Sands, and almoſt all other Soils; aa 

are the Sheeps, Hogs, Goats, and Dears- hoof, 

that are commonly ploughed in the laſt time 

| fer Wheat, Rye or Barley, as being of a ſma}l. 

3 er Bulk, and eaſily covered in the Ground 
than the Cows are. 

. Hoes-hair and Coney. clippings. Are very 
| good Dreſſings for the light Soils harroughed 
in with Wheat, Rye or Barley, fo are Ott, 

. Cakes of Rape- ſeed, &c. that are now uſed 

much about Laton in Bedfordſhire, which they 

chop ſmall or grind, and plough or harrough 

in to a great Profit. Theſe are moſt of them 

general Manures, and uſed more than ever, in- 

ſomuch that I know four Farmers, Neighbours, 

that have equally contributed to the Pu rchaſe 
of twenty twelve-Buſhel Sacks, which they 
alternately fill with Chaff, &c. and carry to 
Longon in their Waggons, where they again 
load with ſome of theſe as a Dreſſing for their 
Land: The Shaving-hoofs, Coney-clippings, 
and other Manures, we commonly buy at Mr. 
Atkins in Turnmill-ftreet near Clerkenwell, 
THhEsE ſeveral Manures and Dreflings for 

Land are happily ordain'd by Providence for 
© the Encreaſe of Grain, Graſs, Wood, &c. as 
being of moſt exquiſite Service to accompliſh 
that great End, if by a right Judgment they 
are duly adapted to Grain, Graſs, Wood, Soils 
and Seaſons ; otherwiſe they may become 

auxiliary Evils inſtead of Helps: As for Ex- 
ample, if a Perſon was to dreſs his wet Clays 
in 
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in Winter with only Cow-dung, or his Sands 
or Gravels in Summer with Soot-lime, or Pi- 
geons-dung ; it's very likely he may loſe the 
End of his Deſign, by the firſt being waſh'd 
away through its cold looſe Parts, and fo ren- 
dered of little or no Efficacy ; and the other 

its ſaline ſulphureous Nature, with the help 

of the Sun and dry Weather, be aſſiſted in 
ſpoiling the Crops that grow therein: But a- 
bove all other Management there is an abſolute 
Neceſſity for making uſe of theſe Dreſſings al- 
ternately, that is, not only to dreſs the Grain, 
Graſs and Soil with a Manure, but to altet 
theſe Supplies each Seaſon ; for if I dreſs my 
Wheat-crop this time with Stable-dung, the 
next time it ſhould be with Soot, and the 
third time with the Fold, Horn-ſhavings, 
 Hogs-hair, Hoofs, or ſome other Change, and 
ſo for any other Grain, &c. elſe it may be de- 
pended on, the Earth and Grain will be ſatu- 
rated and tired with the Repetition of one and 
the ſame ſort, which is often the Cauſe of thin 
Crops, and to my Knowledge but lightly re- 
garded by ſome ignorant Huſbandmen ; though 
to my Satisfaction I muſt own this profitable 
Notion of late has obtain'd a Probation with 


many that formerly cavill'd with a uſeful Tenet 


meerly for its being' new ; for undoubtedly 
different Dreſſings impregnate the Ground 
with different Salts and Sulphurs, which oblige 
the Roots of all Vegetables that grow therein, 
to draw their Food each time in a various 
2 | manner 
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manner, as I have demonſtrated in the Chapter 
ter of the Beech- tree, and for which reaſon, 
as I have ſaid before, the beſt Farmers change 
not only their Dreſſings, but alſo their Seed each, 
or at every other time of ſowing for its greater 
Encreaſe : Tis therefore that we dreſs the Oak- 
ſtubble with Cart-dung for the following Crop 
of Wheat, in order to lighten and hollow the 
Earth that is commonly clung and heavy after 
an Oat-crop ; but after a Pea or Bean- crop 
we fold for the ſucceeding Wheat-crop, becauſe 


. after them, the Ground is generally looſe and 
hollow. . 


FINIS. 


